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CHAPTER XVI. 

LOUD CALDERWOOD 18 THE CAUSE OF INCON¬ 
VENIENCE. 

The preparations for the wedding went on 
gayly, and whatever inclination to revolt may 
have lurked in George Fairfax’s breast, he made 
no sign. Since his insolent address that night in 
the corridor he had scarcely spoken to Clarissa; 
but he kept a furtive watch upon her, notwith¬ 
standing, and she knew it, and sickened under it 
as under an evil influence. He was very angry 
with her—she was fully conscious of that—un¬ 
justifiably, unreasonably angry. More than once, 
when Mr. Granger was especially attentive, she 
had encountered a withering glance from those 
dark gray eyes ; and she had been weak enough, 
wicked enough, perhaps, to try and make him 
perceive that Mr. Granger’s attentions were in no 
way pleasant to her. She could bear any thing 
better than that he should, think her capable of 
courting this man’s admiration. 

While this silent struggle was going on, and 
the date of the marriage growing nearer and 
nearer, Mr. Granger’s attentions became daily 
more marked. It was impossible even for Cla¬ 
rissa, preoccupied as she was by those other 
thoughts, to doubt that he admired her with 
something more than common admiration. Miss 
Granger's evident uneasiness and anger were in 
themselves sufficient to give emphasis to this 
fact. That young lady, mistress of herself as 
she was upon most occasions, found the present 
state of things too much for her endurance. For 
the last ten years of her life, ever since she was 
a precocious damsel of twelve, brought to a pre¬ 
mature state of cultivation by an expensive for¬ 
cing apparatus of governesses and masters, she 
had been in the habit of assuring herself and her 
confidantes that her father would never many 
again. She had a very keen sense of the impor¬ 
tance of wealth, and from that tender age of 
twelve or so upward she had been fully aware 
of the diminution her own position would under¬ 
go in the event of a second marriage, and the 
advent of a son to the house of Granger. Gov¬ 
ernesses and maid-servants had perhaps impress¬ 
ed this upon her at some still earlier stage of her 
existence; but from this time upward she had 
needed nothing to remind her of the fact, and 
she had watched her father with an unwearying 
vigilance. 

More than once, strong-minded and practical 
as he was, she had seen him in danger. Attract¬ 
ive widows and dashing spinsters had marked 
him for their prey, and he had seemed not quite 
adamant; but the hour of peril had passed, and 
the widow or the spinster had gone her way, with 
all her munitions of war expended, and Daniel 
Granger still unscathed. This time it was very 
different. Mr. Granger showed an interest in 
Clarissa which he had never before exhibited in 
any member of her sex since he wooed and won 
the first Mrs. Granger; and as his marriage had 
been by no means a romantic affair, but rather a 
prudential arrangement made and entered upon 
by Daniel Granger the elder, iron-master, of Shef¬ 
field, on the one part, and Thomas Talloway, 
cotton-spinner, of Manchester, on the other part, 
it is doubtful whether Miss Sophy Talloway had 
ever in her antenuptial days engrossed so much 
of his attention. 

Having no one else at Hale to whom she could 
venture to unbosom herself, Miss Granger was 
fain to make a confidante of her maid, although 
she did not, as a general rale, affect familiarity 
with servants. This maid, who was a mature 
damsel of five-and-thirty or upward, and a most 
estimable Chureh-of-England person, had been 
with Miss Granger for a great many years; had 
curled her hair for her when she wore it in a 
crop, and even remembered her in her lust edi¬ 
tion of pinafores. Some degree of familiarity 
therefore might be excused, and the formal So¬ 
phia would now and then expand a little in her 
intercourse with Warman. 

One night, a very little while before Lady 
Geraldine’s wedding-day, the cautious Warrann, 
whilebrushing Miss Granger s long, straight, light 
brown hair, ventured to suggest that her mistress 
looked out of spirits. Had she said that Sophia 
looked excessively cross she would scarcely have 
been beside the mark. 

“Well, Warman,” Miss Granger replied, in 
rather a shrewish tone, “ I am out of spirits. I 
have been very much annoyed this evening by 
papa’s attentions to—by the designing conduct 
of a young lady here.” 

• “I think I can guess who the young lady is, 
miss,” Warman answered, shrewdly. 

“Oh, I suppose so,” cried Sophia, giving her 
bead an angry jerk, which almost sent the brash 
out of her abigaii’s hand: ‘‘servants know every 
•thing.” 

“ Well, you see, miss, servants have eyes and 
ears, and they can’t very well help using them. 
People think we’re inquisitive and prying if we 
venture to see things going on under our very 
noses; and so hypocrisy gets to be almost part 
of a servant’s education, and what people call 
a good servant is a smooth-faced creature that 
pretends to see nothing and to understand noth¬ 
ing. But my principles won’t allow of my stoop¬ 
ing to that sort of thing, Miss Granger, and 
what I think I say. 1 know my duty ns a serv¬ 
ant, and I know the value of my own immortal 
soul as a human being.” 

“ How you do preach, Warman! Who wants 
you to be a hypocrite ?" exclaimed Sophia, im¬ 
patiently, “ it’s always provoking to hear that 
one’s affairs have been talked over by a herd of 
servants; but I suppose it’s inevitable. And 
pray what have they been saying about papa ?” 


“Well, miss, I’ve heard a good deal of talk 
of one kind and another. You see your papa is 
looked u|K>n as a great gentleman in the county, 
and people will talk about him. There’s Norris 
Lady Laura’s own footman, who’s a good deal 
in the drawing-room—really a very intelligent, 
well-brought-up young man, and, I am happy 
to say, not a dissehter. Norris takes a good 
deal of notice of what’s going on, and he has 
made a good many remarks upon your par’s at¬ 
tention to Miss Lovel. Looking at the position 
of the parties, you see, miss, it would be such 
a curious thing if it were to be brought round 
for that young lady to be mistress of Arden 
Court.” 

“ Good gracious me, Warman!” cried Sophia, 
aghast; “you don’t suppose that papa would 
marry again?” 

“Well, I can’t really say, miss. But when 
a gentleman of your par’s age pays so much at¬ 
tention to a lady young enough to be his daugh¬ 
ter, it generally ends that way.” 

There was evidently no consolation to be ob¬ 
tained from Warman, nor was that astute hand¬ 
maiden to be betrayed into any expression of 
opinion against Miss Lovel. It seemed to her 
more than probable that Clarissa Lovel might 
come before long to reign over the household at 
Arden, and the all-powerful Sophia sink to a 
minor position. Strong language of any kind 
was, therefore, likely to be dangerous. Hannah 
Warman valued her place, which was a good 
one, and would perhaps be still better under a 
more impulsive and generous mistress. The 
safest thing, therefore, was to close the conver¬ 
sation with one of those pious platitudes which 
Warman had always at her command. 

“Whatever may happen, miss, we are in the 
hands of Providence," she said, solemnly; “ and 
let us trust that things will be so regulated as to 
work for the good of our immortal souls. No 
one can go through life without trials, miss, 
and perhaps yours may be coming upon you 
now; but we know that such chastisements are 
intended for our benefit.” 

Sophia Granger had encouraged this kind of 
talk from the lips of Warman and other humble 
diEciples too often to be able to object to it just 
now; but her temper was by no means improved 
by this conversation, and she dismissed her maid 
presently with a very cool good-night. 

On the third day before the wedding George 
Fairfax’s mother arrived at the Castle, in order 
to assist in this important event in her son’s life. 
Clarissa contemplated this lady with a peculiar 
interest, and was not a little wounded by the 
strange coldness with which Mrs. Fairfax greet¬ 
ed her upon her being introduced by Lady Laura 
to the new arrival. This coldness was all the 
more striking on account of the perfect urbanity 
of Mrs. Fairfax’s manners in a general way, 
and a certain winning gentleness which distin¬ 
guished her on most occasions. It seemed to 
Clarissa ns if she recoiled with something like 
aversion at the sound of her name. 

“Miss Lovel of Arden Court, I believe?” she 
said, looking at Lady Laura. 

“Yes; my dear Clarissa is the only daughter 
of the gentleman who, till lately, was owner of 
Arden Court. It has passed into other hands 
now.” 

“I beg your pardon. I did not know there 
had been any change.” 

And then Mrs. Fairfax continued her previous 
conversation with Lady Laura, as if anxious to 
have done with the subject of Miss Lovel. . . 

Nor in the three days before the wedding did- 
she take any farther notice of Clarissa; a neg¬ 
lect the girl felt keenly; all the more so he-, 
cause she was interested in spite of herself in this 
pale, faded lady of sixty, who still bore the traces 
of great beauty, and who carried herself with the 
grace of a queen. She had that air du fau¬ 
bourg which we hear of in the duchesses and 
marchionesses of a departed era in Parisian so¬ 
ciety—a serene and tranquil elegance which nev¬ 
er tries to bo elegant, a perfect self-possession 
which never degenerates into insolence. 

In a party so large as that now assembled at 
Hale, this tacit avoidance of one person could 
scarcely be called a rudeness. It might so easily 
be accidental. Clarissa felt it, nevertheless, and 
felt somehow that it was not accidental. Though 
she could never be any thing to George Fair¬ 
fax, though all possibility even of friendship was 
at an end between them, she would have liked 
to gain his mother’s regard. It was an idle wish, 
perhaps, but scarcely an unnatural one. 

She watched Mrs. Fairfax and Lady Geral¬ 
dine together. The affection between those two 
was very evident. Never did the younger lady 
appear to greater advantage than in her inter¬ 
course with her future mother-in-law. All 
pride and coldness vanished in that society, and 
Geraldine Challoner became genial and wom¬ 
anly. 

“She has played her cards well,” Barbara 
Fermor said, maliciously. “It is the mother 
who has brought about this marriage.” 

If Mrs. Fairfax showed herself coldly disposed 
toward Clarissa, there was plenty of warmth on 
the parts of the Ladies Emily and Louisa, who 
arrived at the castle about the same time, and at 
once took a fancy to their sister’s protegee. 

“ Laura has told us so much about you, Miss 
Lovel,” said Lady Louisa, “and we mean to be 
very fond of you, if you will allow us; and, oh, 
please my we call you Clarissa? It is such a 
sweet name!” 

Both these ladies had passed that fearful turn¬ 
ing-point in woman’s life, her thirtieth birthday, 
and had become only more gushing and enthusi¬ 
astic with increasing years. They were very 
much like Lady Laura, had all her easy good¬ 
nature and liveliness, and were more or less 
afraid of the'stately Geraldine. 

“ Do you know, we are quite glad she is going 
to be married at last,” Lady Emily said in a 
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confidential tone to Clarissa; u for she has kept 
up a kind of frigid atmosphere at home that I 
really believe has helped to frighten away all our 
admirers. Men of the present day don’t like that 
kind of thing. It went out of fashion in England 
with King Charles I., I think, and in France with 
Louis XIV. You know how badly the royal 
household behaved coming home from his funer¬ 
al, laughing and talking and all that. I believe 
it arose from their relief at thinking that the 
king of forms and ceremonies was dead. We 
always have our nicest little parties — kettle¬ 
drums, and suppers after the opera, and all that 
sort of thing—when Geraldine is away; for we 
can do any thing with papa.” 

The great day eame, and the heavens were 
propitious. A fine, clear September day, with 
a cold wind and a warm sun. A day upon which 
the diaphanous costumes of the bride-maids might 
be a shade too airy; but not a stem or cruel day, 
to tinge their young noses with a frosty hue, or 
blow the crinkles out of their luxuriant hair. 

The bride-maids were the Ladies Emily and 
Louisa Challoner, the two Misses Fermor, Miss 
Granger, and Clarissa, six in all; a moderation 
which Lady Laura was inclined to boast of ns 
a kind of Spartan simplicity. They were all to 
be dressed alike, in white, with bonnets that 
seemed composed of waxen-looking white heath¬ 
er, and tremulous harebells, and with blue sashes 
to match the harebells. The dresses were Lady 
Laura’s inspiration. They had come to her al¬ 
most in her sleep, she declared, when she had 
well-nigh despaired of realizing her vague de¬ 
sires; and Clarissa’s costume was, like the ball- 
dress, a present from her benefactress. 

The nine-o’clock breakfast—a meal that began 
at nine and rarely ended till eleven-—was hur¬ 
ried over in the most uncomfortable and desulto¬ 
ry manner on this eventful morning. The prin¬ 
cipals in the great drama did not appear at all, 
and Clarissa and Miss Granger were the only 
two bride-maids who could spare half an hour 
from the cares of the toilette. The rest break¬ 
fasted in the seclusion of their several apart¬ 
ments, with their hair in crimping-pins. Miss 
Granger was too perfect a being to crinkle her 
hair, or to waste three hours on dressing, even 
for a wedding. Lady Laura showed herself 
among her guests, for a quarter of an hour or so, 
in a semi-hysterical flutter; so anxious that every 
thing should go off well, so fearful that some¬ 
thing might happen, she knew not what, to throw 
the machinery of her arrangements out of gear. 

“ I suppose it’s only a natural feeling on such 
an occasion ns this,’’shesaid, “but I really do feel 
ns if something were going to happen. Things 
have gone on so smoothly up to this morning- 
no disappointments from milliners, no stupid mis¬ 
takes on the part of those railway people—every 
thing has gone upon velvet; and, now it is com¬ 
ing to the crisis, I am quite nervous.” 

Of course every one declared that this was per¬ 
fectly natural, and recommended his or her fa¬ 
vorite specific—a few drops of sal-volatile—a li¬ 
queur-glass of dry Curaijoa—red lavender—chlo- 
rodyne—and so on; and then Lady Laura laughed 
and called herself absurd, and hurried away to 
array herself in a pearl-colored silk, half smoth¬ 
ered by puffings of pale pink areophane and Brus¬ 
sels lace flounces; a dress that was all pearly 
gray and rose and white, like the sky at early 
morning. 

Mr. Armstrong, Mr. Granger, with some mili¬ 
tary men and country squires, took their breakfast 
as calmly as if a wedding were part of the daily 
business of life. Miss Granger exhibited a polite 
indifference about the great event; Clarissa was 
pale and nervous, not able to give much atten¬ 
tion to Daniel Granger, who had contrived to sit 
next her that morning, and talked to her a good 
deal, with an apparent unconsciousness of the 
severe gaze of his daughter, who sat exactly op¬ 
posite to him. She had a feeling as if she had 
been acting a part in a tragedy, the end whereof 
was near at hand. 

She was glad to make her toilette an excuse 
for leaving Mr. Granger; but once in the sanc¬ 
tuary of her own room, she sat down in an ab¬ 
sent manner, and made no attempt to begin 
dressing. Fosset, the maid, found her there at 
a quarter past ten o’clock—the ceremony was to 
take place at eleven—and gave a cry of horror 
at seeing the toilette uncommenced. 

“ Good gracious me, miss l what have you 
been thinking of? Your hair not begun nor 
nothing 1 I’ve been almost tom to bits with one 
and another—Miss Fermor’s maid bothering for 
long hair-pins and narrow black ribbon; and 
Jane Roberts—Lady Emily Challoner’s maid— 
who really never has any thing handy, wanting 
half the things out of my work-box—or I should 
have been with you ever so long ago. My lady 
would be in a way if you were late.” 

“ I think my hair will do very well as it is, 
Fosset,” Clarissa said, listlessly. 

“ Lor’, no, miss; not in that dowdy way. It 
don’t half show it off.” 

Clarissa seated herself before the dressing-table 
with an air of resignation rather than interest, 
and the expeditious Fosset began her work. It 
was done very speedily—that wealth of hair was 
so easy to dress; there was no artful manipulation 
of long hair-pinB and black ribbon needed to 
unite borrowed tresses with real ones. The dress 
was put on, and Clarissa was invited to look at 
herself in the cheval-glass. 

“I do 'wish yon had a bit more color in your 
cheeks to-day, miss, ” Fosset said, with rather a 
vexed air. “Not that I’d recommend you any 
of their vinegar rouges, or ineffaceable blooms, or 
any thing of that kind. But I don’t think I ever 
saw you look so pale. One would think you 
were going to be married, instead of Lady Geral¬ 
dine. She's as cool as a cucumber this morning, 
Sarah Thompson told me just now. You can’t 
put her out easily.” 

The carriages were driving up to the great 
door by this time. It was about tweat)nnihutcs 


to eleven, and in ten minutes more the procession 
would be starting. Hale church was within five 
minutes’ drive of the Castle. 

Clarissa went fluttering down to the drawing¬ 
room, where she supposed people would assemble. 
There was no one there but Mr. Granger, who 
was stalking up and down the spacious room, 
dressed in the newest and stiffest of coats and 
waistcoats, and looking as if he were going 
to assist at a private hanging. Miss Lovel felt 
almost inclined to run away at sight of him. 
The man seemed to pursue her somehow; and 
since that night when George Fairfax had offered 
her his mocking congratulations Mr. Granger’s 
attentions had been particularly repugnant to her. 

She could not draw back, however, without 
positive rudeness, and it was only a question of 
five minutes; so she went in, and entered upon 
an interesting little conversation about the weath¬ 
er. It was still fine; there was no appearance 
of rain; a most auspicious day, really; and so 
on—from Mr. Granger; to which novel remarks 
Clarissa assented meekly. 

“ There are people who attach a good deal of 
significance to that kind of thing,” he said, 
presently. “ For my own part, if I were going 
to be married to the woman I loved, I should 
care little how black the sky above us might be. 
That sounds rather romantic for me, doesn’t it? 
A man of.fifty lias no right to feel like that.” 

This lie said with a half-bitter laugh. Clarissa 
was spared the trouble of answering by the en¬ 
trance of more bride-maids—Lady Louisa Chal¬ 
loner and Miss Granger—with three of the mili¬ 
tary men, who wore hot-bouse flowers in their but¬ 
ton-holes, and were altogether arrayed like the 
lilies of the field, but who had rather the air of 
considering this marriage business a tiresome 
interruption to the partridge-shooting. 

“I suppose we are going to start directly,” 
cried Lady Louisa, who was a fluttering creature 
of three-and-thirty, always eager to flit from one 
scene to another. “If we don’t, I really think 
we shall be late; and there is some dreadful law, 
isn’t there, to prevent people being married after 
eleven o’clock ?” 

“ After twelve,” Mr. Granger answered, in his 
matter-of-fact way. “ Lady Geraldine has am¬ 
ple margin for delay.” 

“But why not after twelve?” asked Lady 
Louisa, with a childish air: “why. not in the 
afternoon or evening, if one liked ? What can 
be the use of such a ridiculous law? One might 
as well live in Russia.” 

She fluttered to one of the windows and looked 
out. 

“ There are all the carriages. How well the 
men look! Laura must have spent a fortune 
in white ribbon and gloves for them. And the 
horses, dear things!”—a woman of Lady Louisa’s 
stamp is generally enthusiastic about horses, it is 
such a safe thing—“ they look as if they knew it 
was a wedding. Oh, good gracious!” 

“ What is the matter, Lady Louisa?” 

“A man from the railway, with a telegram— 
yes, I am sure it’s a telegram! Do you know, 
I have such a horror of telegrams! I ahvays 
fancy they mean illness—or death—or something 
dreadful. Very absurd of me, isn’t it? And I 
dare say this is only a message about some de¬ 
layed parcel, or some one who was to be here and 
can’t come, or something of that kind.” 

The room was full of idle people by this time. 
Every one went to the open window and stared 
down at the man who had brought the telegram. 
He had given his message, and was standing on 
the broad flight of steps before the Castle door, 
waiting for the return of the official who had 
taken it. Whether the electric wires had brought 
the tidings of some great calamity or a milliner’s 
apology for a delayed bonnet it was impossible to 
guess. The messenger stood there, stolid and 
impenetrable, and there was nothing to be di¬ 
vined from bis aspect. 

But presently, while a vague anxiety pos¬ 
sessed almost every one present, there came from 
the staircase without a sudden cry of woe—a 
woman’s shriek, long and shrill—a cry as ominous 
as the banshee’s wail itself. There was a rush 
to the door, and the women crowded out in a 
distracted way. Lady Laura was fainting in 
her husband's arms, and George Fairfax was 
standing near her reading a telegram. 

People had not long to wait for the evil news. 
Lord Calderwood had been seized with a para¬ 
lytic stroke—his third attack—at ten o’clock the 
previous night, and had expired at half past eight 
that morning. There could be no wedding that 
day—nor for many days and weeks to come. 

“Oh, Geraldine, my poor Geraldine, let me 
go to her!” cried Lady Laura, disengaging her¬ 
self from her husband’s arms, and rushing up 
stairs. Mr. Armstrong hurried after her. 

“Laura, my sweet girl, don’t agitate your¬ 
self; consider yourself,” he cried, and followed, 
with Lady Louisa sobbing and wailing behind 
him. Geraldine had not left her room yet. 
The ill news was to find her on the threshold, 
calm and lovely in the splendor of her bridal 
dress. 

CHAPTER XVII.. 

“’tis deepest winter in lord timon’s 

PURSE. ” 

„ Before nightfall—before the evening which 
was to have been enlivened by a dinner-party and 
a carpet-dance, and while bride and bridegroom 
should have been speeding southward to that no¬ 
ble Kentish mansion which his uncle had lent 
George Fairfax—before the rooks flew homeward 
across the woods beyond Hale-—there had been 
a general fl ight from the Castle. People were anx¬ 
ious to leave the mourners alone with their grief, 
and even the most intimate felt more or less in 
the way, though Mr. Armstrong entreated that 
there might be no hurry, no inconvenience for 
any one. 


“ Poor Laura won’t be fit to be seen for a day 
or two,” he said, “and, of course, I shall have 
to go up to town for the funeral; but that need 
make no difference. Hale is large enough for 
every one, and it will be a comfort to her by- 
and-by to find her friends round her.” 

Through all that dreary day Lady Laura wan¬ 
dered about her morning-room, alternately sob¬ 
bing and talking of her father to those chosen 
friends with whom she held little interviews. 
Her sisters Louisa and Emily were with her for 
the greater part , of the time, echoing her lam¬ 
entations like a feeble chorus. Geraldine kept 
her room, and would see no one—not even him 
who was to have been her bridegroom, and who 
might have supposed that he had the chiefest 
right to console her in this sudden affliction. 

Clarissa spent more than an hour with Lady 
Laura, listening with a tender interest to her 
praises of the departed. It seemed as if no eld¬ 
erly nobleman—more or less impecunious for the 
last twenty years of his life—had ever supported 
such a load of virtues as Lord Calderwood had 
carried with him to the grave. To praise him 
inordinately was the only consolation his three 
daughters could find in the first fervor of their 
grief. Time was when they had been apt to 
confess to one another that papa was occasionally 
rather “trying,” a vague expression which scarce¬ 
ly involved a lapse of filial duty on the part of 
the grumbler. But to hear them to-day one 
would have supposed that they had never been 
tried; that life with Lord Calderwood in a small 
house in Chapel Street, Mayfair, had been alto¬ 
gether a halcyon existence. * 

Clarissa listened reverently, believing implic¬ 
itly in the merits of the newly lost, and did 
her best to console her kind friend during the 
hour Mr. Armstrong allowed her to spend with 
Lady Laura. At the end of that time he came 
and solemnly fetched her away, after a pathetic 
farewell. 

“You must come to me again, Clary, and 
very, very soon,” said my lady, embracing her. ‘ 
“I only wish Fred would let you stay with me 
now. You would be a great comfort.” 

“My dearest Lady Laura, it is better not. 
You have your sisters.” 

“ Yes, they are very good ; but.I wanted you 
to stay, Clary. I had such plans for you. Oh, 
by-the-bye, the Grangers will be going back to¬ 
day, I suppose. Why should they not take you 
with them in their great traveling carriage?— 
Frederick, will you arrange for the Grangers to 
take Clarissa home ?” cried Lady Laura to her 
husband, who was hovering near the door. In 
the midst of her grief my lady brightened a little 
with the idea of managing something, even so 
small a matter as this. 

“ Of course, my dear,” replied the affectionate 
Fred. “ Granger shall take Miss Lovel home. 
And now I must positively hurry her away; all 
this talk and excitement is so bad for you.” 

“I must see the Fermors before they go. 
You’ll let me see the Fermors, Fred?” 

“Well, well. I’ll bring them just to say good- 
by—that’s all.—Come along, Miss Lovel.” 

Clarissa followed him along the corridors. 

“Oh, if you please, Mr. Armstrong,” she said, 
“I did not like to worry Lady Laura, but I 
would so much rather go home alone in a 
fly.” 

“Nonsense! the Grangers can take you. 
You could have Laura’s brougham, of course; 
but if she wants you to go with the Grangers, 
you must go. Her word is law, nnd she’s sure 
to ask me about it by-and-by. She’s a wonder¬ 
ful woman; thinks of every thing.” 

They met Mr. and Miss Granger presently, 
dressed for the journey. 

“Oh, if you please, Granger, I want you to 
take Miss Lovel home in your carriage. You’ve 
plenty of room, I know.” , 

Sophia looked as if she would have liked’to 
say that there was no room, but her father’s face 
quite flushed with pleasure. 

“ I shall be only too happy,” he said, “if Miss 
Lovel will trust herself to our care.” 

“And perhaps you’ll explain to her father 
what has happened, and how sorry we are to lose 
her, and so on.” 

“Certainly, my dear Armstrong. I shall 
make a point of seeing Mr. Lovel in order to 
do so.” 

So Clarissa had a seat in Mr. Granger’s luxu¬ 
rious carriage, the proprietor whereof sat oppo¬ 
site to her, admiring the pale patrician face, and 
wondering a little what that charm was which 
made it seem to him more beautiful than any 
other countenance he had ever looked upon. 
They did not talk much, Mr. Granger only mak¬ 
ing a few stereotyped remarks about the uncer¬ 
tainties of this life, or occasionally pointing out 
some feature of the landscape to Clarissa. The 
horses went at a splendid pace. Their owner 
would have preferred a slower transit. 

“Remember, Miss Lovel,” he said, as they 
approached the village of Arden, “you have 
promised to come and see us.” 

“ You are very good; but I go out so little; 
and papa is always averse to my visiting.” 

“But he can’t be that anymore after allowing 
you to stay at the Castle, or he will offend com¬ 
moner folks, like Sophy and me, by his exclu¬ 
siveness. Besides, he told me he wished Sophy 
and you to be good friends. I am sure he will 
let you come to us. When shall it be? Shall 
we say to-morrow, before luncheon—at twelve or 
one, say? I will show you what I’ve done for 
the house in the morning, and Sophy can take 
you over her schools and cottages in the after¬ 
noon.” 

Sophia Granger made no attempt to second 
this proposition; but her father was so eager and 
decisive that it seemed quite impossible for Cla¬ 
rissa to say no. 

“If papa will let me come,” she said, doubt¬ 
fully. 

“Oh, I am quite sure he will not refuse after 


what he was good enough to say to me,” replied 
Mr. Granger; “and if he does not feel equal to 
going about with us in the morning, I hope we 
shall be able to persuade him to come to dinner.” 

They were at the little rustic gate before Mill 
Cottage by this time. How small the place look¬ 
ed after Hale Castle! but not without a pretliness 
of its own. The Virginia creeper was reddening 
on the wall; the casement windows open to the 
air and sunshine. Ponto ran out directly the 
gate was opened—first to bark at the carriage, 
and then to leap joyously about Clarissa, over¬ 
powering her with a fond canine welcome. 

“You will come in with us, Sophia?” asked 
her father, when lie had alighted and handed 
Clarissa out of the carriage. 

“I think not, papa. You can’t want me; 
and this dreadful morning has given me a wretch¬ 
ed headache.” 

*‘1 thought there was something amiss. It 
would be more respectful to Mr. Lovel for you 
to come in. I dare say lie’ll excuse you, how¬ 
ever, when he hears you are ill.” 

Clarissa held out her band, which Miss Gran¬ 
ger took with an almost obvious reluctance; and 
the two young ladies said “ Good-by” to each 
other without a word from Sophia about the en¬ 
gagement for the next day. 

They found Mr. Lovel in his favorite sitting- 
room ; not dreaming over a Greek play or a vol¬ 
ume of Bentley, as it was his custom to do, but 
seriously engaged with a number of open lettevs 
and papers scattered on the writing-table before 
him—papers that looked alarmingly like trades¬ 
men’s bills. He was taken by surprise on the 
entrance of Clarissa and her companion, and 
swept the papers into an open drawer with rather 
a nervous hand. 

“My dear Clarissa, this is quite unexpected! 
—Howdoyou do, Mr. Granger? How very good 
of you to bring my little girl over to see me! 
Will you take that chair by the window ? I was 
deep in a file of accounts when you came in. A 
man must examine his affairs sometimes, howev¬ 
er small his household may be. Well, Clary, 
what news of our kind friends at the Castle? 
Why, bless my soul, tin’s is the wedding-day, 
isn’t it? I hnd quite forgotten the date. Has 
any thing happened ?” 

“Yes, papa; there has been a great misfor¬ 
tune, and the wedding is put oft’.” 

Between them Mr. Granger nnd Clarissa ex¬ 
plained the state of affairs at the Castle. Mr. 
Lovel seemed really shocked by the intelligence 
of the Earl’s death. 

“Poor Calderwood! He nnd I were great 
friends thirty years ago. I suppose it’s nearly 
twenty since* I last saw him. He was one of the 
handsomest men I ever knew—Lady Geraldine 
takes after him—and when he was in the diplo¬ 
matic service had really a very brilliant career 
before him; hut he missed it somehow. Had al. 
ways rather a frivolous mind, I fancy, and a 
want of perseverance. Poor Calderwood! And 
so he is gone! How old could he have been? 
Not much over sixty, I believe. I’ll look into 
Dcbrett presently.” 

As soon as he could decently do so after this 
Mr. Granger urged his invitation for the next 
day. 

“Oh, certainly, by all means. Clary shall 
come to you as early as you like. It will be a 
great relief for her from the dullness of this place. 
And—well—yes, if you insist upon, it, I’ll join 
you at dinner. But you see what a perfect re¬ 
cluse I am. There will be no one else, I sup¬ 
pose?” " 

“ You have only to snv that yon wish it, nnd 
there shall be no one else,” Mr. Granger answer¬ 
ed, courteously. 

Never had he been so anxious to propitiate 
any one. People had courted him more or less 
all his life; and here he was almost suing for the 
acquaintance of this broken-down spendthrift— 
a man whom he had secretly despised until now. 

On this assurance Mr. Lovel consented to dine 
with his neighbor for the first time; and Mr. 
Granger, having no excuse for farther lingering, 
took his departure, remembering all at once that 
he had such a thing as a daughter waiting for 
him in the carriage outside. 

He went, and Clarissa took up the thread of 
her old life just where she had dropped it. Her 
father was by no means so gracious or agreeable 
to-day as he had been during his brief visit to 
Hale Castle. He took out his tradesmen's let¬ 
ters and bills when Mr. Granger was gone, t nd 
went on with his examination of them, groaning 
nloud now nnd then, or sometimes stopping to 
rest his head on his hands, with a dreary, long- 
drawn sigh. Clarissa would have been very 
glad to offer her sympathy, to litter some word 
of comfort, but there was something in her fa¬ 
ther’s aspect which forbade any injudicious ap¬ 
proach. She sat by the open window with a 
book in her hand, but not reading, waiting pa¬ 
tiently in the hope that he would share his 
troubles with her by-and-by. 

He went on with his work for about an hour, 
and then tied the papers in a bundle with a hasty, 
impatient air. 

“Arithmetic is no use in such a case as mine,” 
he said; “no man can make fifty pounds pay a 
hundred. I suppose it must end in the bank¬ 
ruptcy court. It will be only our last humilia¬ 
tion—the culminating disgrace.” 

“The bankruptcy court! Oh, papa!” cried 
Clarissa, piteously. 

She had a very vague idea as to what bank¬ 
ruptcy meant, but felt that it was something un¬ 
utterably shameful—the next thing to a criminal 
offense. 

“ Better men than I have gone through it,” 
Mr. Lovel went on,, with a sigh, and without the 
faintest notice of his-daughter's dismay; “but I 
couldn’t stand Arden and Holborough after that 
degradation. I must go abroad, to some dull old 
town in the south of France, where I could have 
my books and decent wine, nnd where, as regards 
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every thing else, I should 
be in a living grave.” 

“But they would 
never make you bank¬ 
rupt, surely, pupa!” 

Clarissa exclaimed, in 
the same piteous tone. 

“ They would never 
make me bankrupt!” 
echoed her father, fret¬ 
fully. “What do you 
mean by they? : You 
talk like a baby, Claris¬ 
sa. Do’ you suppose 
that tradesmen ; and 
bankers and ; bill-dis¬ 
counters would have 
more mercy upon, 'me 
than upon other peo¬ 
ple? They may give 
me more time than they 
would give another man, 
perhaps, because, they 
know X have some pride 
of race, and would coin 
my heart’s blood rather 
than adopt expedients 
that other men make 
light of; but when they 
know there is no more 
to be got out of me they 
will do their worst. It 
is only a question of 
time.” 

“Are you very much 
in debt, papa?” Clarissa 
asked, timidly, antici¬ 
pating a rebuff. 

“No; that is the most 
confounded part of the 
business. My liabilities 
only amount to a few 
pitiful hundreds. When 
I sold Arden—and I did 
not do that till I was 
obliged, you may be¬ 
lieve—the bulk of the purchase-money went to 
tlie mortgagees. With the residue—a paltry sum 
—I bought myself an annuity: a transaction 
which I was able to conclude upon better terms 
than most men of my age, on account of my pre¬ 
carious health, and to which X was most strong¬ 
ly urged by my legal advisers. On this I have 
existed, or tried to exist, ever since; but the in¬ 
come 1ms not been sufficient even for the main¬ 
tenance of this narrow household. If I lived in 
a garret, I must live like a gentleman, and should 
be always at the mercy of my servants. These 
are honest enough, I dare say, but I have .no 
power of checking my expenditure. And then I 
had your schooling to pay for—no small amount, 
I assure von.” 



“THERE WAS A RUSH TO THE BOOR.” 


“Thank Heaven that is over, papa. And 
now, if you would only, let me go . out as a gov¬ 
erness, 1 might be some help to you instead of a ’ 
burden.” 

i “ There’s time enough to think of that. You 
are not much of a burden to me at present. I 
don’t suppose you add many pounds a year to' 
the expenses of this house. And if X have to 
face the inevitable, and see my name in’ the Ga¬ 
zette, we must begin life again upon a smaller 
scale, and in a cheaper place—some out-of-the- 
way corner of France or Belgium. The govern¬ 
ess notion:will keep till I am dead. You can al¬ 
ways be.of .some use to me ns a companion, if 
you choose.” ' , / 

This was quite a concession. Clarissa came 


ovev.to.her father's chair, and laid her hand ca¬ 
ressingly upon his shoulder. . 

; “My dear father,”-she said,’in a low, sweet 
. voice, .“you. make me almost happy in spite of 
our troubles. I wish for nothing better than.to 
stay with you always. And by-nnd-by, if we 
have to live abroad, where .yon need not be so 
particular about our name, I may be able to help 
you a.little—by means of art or music—without 
leaving home. I think I could be happy any 
where .with you, papa, if you would only love 
me a little.” 

That appeal touched a heart not easily moved. 
Marmaduke X'ovel put his hand—such a slender, 
feminine hand—into his daughter’s with an af¬ 
fectionate pressure.' 


“Poor child!” - he 
said, sadly. “It would 
behard iflcouldn’t love 
you a little. But you 
were bom under an evil 
star, Clarissa, and hith- 
erto.perhaps I have tried 
to shut my heart against 
you. I‘won’t do that 
any more., Whatever 
affection is in me to give 
shall be yours. God 
knows I have no reason 
to withhold it, nor any 
other creature on this 
earth on whom to 'be¬ 
stow it. God kiiows it 
is a new thing for me 
to have my love sued 
for.”; , 

There was a melan¬ 
choly In his tone which 
touched his daughter 
deeply. He seemed to 
have struck the key¬ 
note of his life in those 
few words: a disap- 
poinfed, unsuccessful 
life; a youth in which 
there had been some 
hidden cause for the uh- 
geninl temper of his mid¬ 
dle age, 

It was nearly six 
o’clock by this time, and 
Clarissa strolled into 
the garden with her fa¬ 
ther while the tnblo 
was being laid for din¬ 
ner. There were faint 
glimpses of red and yel¬ 
low here and there 
amongthewdodsaround 
Arden Court, Kiit it 
still seemed summer¬ 
time. The late roses 
were in full bloom in Mr. Hovel's fertile garden, 
the rosy apples were brightening in the orchard, 
the plums purpling on a crumbling old red-brick 
wall that bounded the narrow patch of kitchen- 
garden. Yes, even after Hale Castle, the place 
seemed pretty; and a pang went through Cla¬ 
rissa’s heart as she thought that this, too, they 
might have to leave; even this humble home 
was not secure to them. 

Father and daughter dined together very 
pleasantly. Clarissa had been made quite hap- 
py by her father’s unwonted tenderness, and Mr. 
Hovel was in tolerable spirits in spite of thnt 
dreary afternoon’s labor, that hopeless task of 
trying to find out some elastic quality in pounds, 
shillings, and pence. 
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A LEAP I1ST . THE DARK. 

BY FRANCES M. SCHOOLCRAFT, 

PART FIFTH. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

T was far advanced in the summer. Louis 
Hamilton and Alicia woro in a quiet 
little German town. Alicia was sitting 
alone, looking out across a blue river to a 
slope of vines crowned by a ruined castle. 
Alicia’s color was deeper and brighter, and 
her eyes larger and more lustrous than ever; 
but the lines were sharper, and there was a 
contraction of the forehead, and a melan¬ 
choly in the look new to them, and she 
leaned back in her chair with an air of weari¬ 
ness. Every now and then site bent forward, 
and looked along tlio white road, which slio 
could see beyond the bridge, with eyes of 
eager expectation, and then, with a sigh of 
disappointment, fell back again. At length 
a single figure on foot appeared, walking 
slowly and loungingly towards the bridge. 
Alicia’s face brightened. Site watched tho 
figure until it disappeared, and then waited 
until it reappeared below her window. Louis 
Hamilton looked up and saluted her, and 
soon after entered the room. 

11 Your 1 two hours ’ were very long, Louis,” 
said Alicia. 

“I did not mean to bo gone so long,” said 
Louis, carelessly. 

“I have been alone ail day,” sighed Alicia. 
“ Tliis is a dreary place.” 

“ 1 think it very pleasant, and so did you 
yesterday.” 

“ I had not sat eight hours alone yesterday.” 

“ But, my dear Mrs. Creighton, let mo ask 
you, why did you sit eight hours alone con¬ 
trary to your own wishes ? There is surely 
company enough to bo found in Europe. 
You insist on going to these little towns, and 
I have accompanied you from one to the 
other with the greatest cheerfulness. You 
must see by this time that you do not like 
them, and had better go to Paris.” 

“And in Paris, I should never see you,” 
said Alicia. 

Louis sat down at Ills wife’s feet and took 
her hand. 


“My dear madam,” he said, “do you re¬ 
member that you did not marry me, but a 
name, and a likeness, and a fortune? All 
these you have, and, so far as I control any 
of them, they are at your service; but for mo 
myself, I must remonstrate against your re¬ 
proaches. You have no light to make any; 
and I think you would havo found tlie real 
Francis Creighton even less attentive than I 
have been.” 

“Hush!” said Alicia. “Do not speak so 
loud. Somo one may overhear.” 

“ That is another tiling,” said Louis; " you 
are in such continual dread'of detection that 
you have no peace. Better let me go to tho 
nntipodes, and own that Frank Creighton is 
dead.” 

Alicia laid her head on his shoulder. 

“ Louis!” she said, imploringly. 

“Why do you call me ‘Louis?’ That Is 
dangerous.” 

“ Louis,” slio repeated, her voice trembling, 
“ I believe you hate me.” 

“Ido not believe I could hate a woman,” 
said Louis; “especially a pretty and witty 
one. But you wouldn’t Iinve mo make lovo 
to another man’s wife, would yon? Think 
what a position mine is. Consider that I am 
a soul animating Frank Creighton’s body. 
Louis Hamilton’s body is gone—ho jumped 
into tlie ferry ono dark night; and where 
Frank Creighton's soul is, lieaveu only 
knows.” 

“LouisI Louis!” said Alicia, shuddering; 
“do not speak like that. You make me 
think of all sorts of ghastly things.” 

“Then do not reproach me continually,” 
said Louis, changing his tone to a gentle and 
good-humored from a sarcastic one. “ You 
know wo are two wicked children, Alicia, 
and wo have nothing to say to each other, 
if we find out more wickedness in each other. 
Tell mo something that I can do, and I will 
do it. You say you have sat alone all day. 
Shall wo go out?” 

Alicia accepted this invitation with evident 
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pleasure. While she was preparing to go 
out, Louis was thinking to himself: 

“She either does love me, or would have 
mo think so; and if I had not married licr as 
I did, I might love her; hut I feel the humili¬ 
ation of my position more and more every 
day. If I was hired for a husband, I was not 
hired for a lover. I cannot live in this way 
long.” 

Indeed, throughout the whole, time sinco 
they had left New York Louis had main¬ 
tained a very carefully balanced manner, 
which was the result of feeling, not of calcu¬ 
lation. He was always attentive and cour¬ 
teous, but nothing more. His own personal 
expenses were as slight as possible. IIo 
learned from pride the economy prudence 
could never have taught him. In all matters 
involving expense he made Alicia pronounco, 
but his own movements otherwise be kept 
completely free. If bo had been surly, ill- 
tempered or forbidding, Alicia could have 
found weapons to oppose him; but ho was 
always the reverse, and she could not help 
liking him even when she was most hurt by 
liis coldness. He was too pleasant a com¬ 
panion for a negligent husband, and yet a 
negligent husband any wife wotdd have pro¬ 
nounced him to be, whatever the outside 
verdict might be. 

When they were returning, as they passed 
over the bridge, a dark-bearded man was 
leaning against the parapet smoking. lie 
gave Louis a stent and significant glance of 
recognition, raising bis bat, as lie did so. 
Louis acknowledged the salutation. Alicia 
asked who it was. 

“ I do not know,” said Louis. “ If is some 
one who either knows me or Francis Creigh¬ 
ton.” 

A look of alarm immediately passed over 
Alicia's face, Louis saw if. 

“ There,” ho said, “ that is a new proof of 
what I said. You arc. in constant terror.” 

Alicia denied this, but even as she denied, 
glanced backward, and saw that the man 
was following them. Sire did not comment 
upon it, but endeavored to persuade Louis to 
remain with her, after they reentered the 
inn. IIo promised to return soon, but would 
not stay. 

“ Do not put yourself in that man’s way,” 
said Alicia. 

“Pshaw!” said Louis; “that would do no 
good. You must either abandon the situa¬ 
tion or accept all its consequences. For my 
part, I find these contretemps amusing. I 


have impudence enough—as a Chevalier iTIn¬ 
dustrie should have.” 

IIo turned away, and Alicia burst into a 
flood of bitter tears. To add to the punish¬ 
ment she bail prepared for herself, she bad 
conceived a wild, jealous, irrational passion 
for the husband she bad married under such 
singular circumstances, and his cool indiffer¬ 
ence was a constant thorn to her. In a 
morbid high-wrought nature like hors, love, 
come as it might, was sure to be a mischiev¬ 
ous element. 

Louis met the lounger of the bridge under 
tbo lime trees of the square, and waited to bo 
addressed. The address came —familiar, 
polilo, slightly ironical, and in French, as 
Louis was beforehand certain it would. 

“I am glad to see you returned in such 
good health, Monsieur Creighton; but wily 
have you not reported yourself to your regi¬ 
ment?” 

“Thedevil!” thought Louis; “Mr. Creigh¬ 
ton belonged to a regiment, did bo?” And 
aloud bo said, “Monsieur, a newly-married 
mail may be pardoned, I hope, for not re¬ 
membering anything that happened in a pre¬ 
vious stale of existence; if not, I shall not 
know how to apologize for forgetting you." 

“ I dare say that a humme rantjv you had 
better forget as much as possible,” said the 
Frenchman; “ but madame cotre eputme must 
be very charming, if she makes you forget 
Itcgnanlt Andilly, and that bo lias been 
waiting six months to settle an allair of 
honor with you.” 

“Ah!” said Louis. “Let me see, did I 
insult you, or did you insult me?” 

“Are you appearing as farceur now, or has 
the fever affected your memory?” 

“The fever did affect my memory very 
much,” said Louis. (“An excellent hint, 
that, and luckily I can lie extempore on as 
slight a hint as any man.”) “ I forgot who 
I was, and everything else. You have heard 
of such cases, have you not?” 

“ Yes, I thought you had experienced a 
psychological phenomenon. Among the rest, 
you speak much better French than you did. 
You might pass for a Parisian.” 

“That is natural enough, for at first I 
could not speak any language but French, as 
that is my second native tongue. I am sorry 
we have a quarrel, M. Andilly. Let us fight 
it out as soon as possible, so as to resume 
friendly relations.” 

“You are devilish cool,” said M. Andilly, 
staring at him. “Do you know that you 
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should have reported yourself at least a week 
ago? and that you are liable to arrest for 
breaking your leave? I recognized you, and 
followed you here to settle our affair, aud see 
if you had resigned. 1 have heard nothing 
of it.” 

“ I forgot all about it,” said Louts. “ It is 
embarrassing, but easily arranged.” 

“Perhaps you intend to claim the protec¬ 
tion of your minister as an American citizen ?” 

“ Monsieur Andilly, if we are not already 
belligerents, I should challenge you for not 
knowing that an American often makes his 
flag an excuse for getting into a fight, but 
never for getting out again. Was the Fran¬ 
cis Creighton of former days a coward?” 

“ Xo, ho was no coward; hut among so 
many psychological changes, what may have 
happened I could not tell.” 

Louis could not tell if M. Andilly had any 
suspicion that he was not Francis Creighton 
or not. He thought lie had not. 

“When shall we fight?” he said, in reply. 

“At once, if you please; and after we have 
fought, you must run.” 

“Hun? Which way?” 

M Towards the 1th ine now. Next week, 
perhaps, away from it, Bo you not know 
that France and Prussia stand now just as 
you ami 1 do?” 

“I have heard so,” said Louis; “but I 
never read any newspapers now. What do 
you do so far from home at such a crisis?” 

“ I told you, I followed you.” 

“ Then I ought to terminate your danger¬ 
ous position in an enemy’s country as soon 
as possible. If you please, let ns fight at 
once. Tiiere is light enough left.” 

Captain Itegnault Andilly had no objection 
to make, and Louis Hamilton rushed into a 
duel, of which lie knew the cause as little as 
the consequence, with the same light-minded 
audacity that always characterized him. 
And then,educated in continental Europeas 
he was, a duel to him was a more common¬ 
place ailair than it might otherwise have been. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

While Louis was conversing with Mon¬ 
sieur Andilly, Alicia had recovered from her 
paroxysm of feeling ami fallen into the list¬ 
lessness usual with her now. Not one of all 
her resources against ennui was of any avail. 
Her learning and her accomplishments alike 
disgusted her. If she took up a book, she 
laid it down again after a few minutes, un¬ 


able to fix her attention upon it. She sat, 
therefore, alone, weary and discontented, 
when her maid came in and Informed her 
that a young man had been there several 
times that day, asking for Mr. Creighton; 
and that lie was there now, and begged that 
Mr. Creighton would be good enough to see 
him. The young man looked like a courier, 
said Nan it a. Alicia was always made uneasy 
by any such announcement. She gave orders 
to admit the young man. He was a well- 
made young fellow enough, hut not very well 
favored. Ho lmd thick foxy ludr aud bean!, 
the one growing! low on the forehead and 
the other high on the cheeks. Ilis manner 
was very prepossessing—self-confident, cer¬ 
tainly—but very civil aud deferential. He 
was a Russian named Anton Z.idonskoi, and 
had formerly been Mr. Creighton's servant, 
ho said. He was sure that Mr. Creighton 
would take him into his service, if ho were 
there. He wished madame would engage 
liim, so that he might leave his present mas¬ 
ter, who was going to start for St. Petersburg 
the next day. 

“ Mr. Creighton docs not need a servant,” 
said Alicia. 

“ 13ut, maritime,” said Anton, softly, “ I 
am sure he needs mo. I went with him to 
America, and I never could understand why 
ho left me in New York.” 

Alicia felt her heart thrill with terror. 

“You went with him to America?” she 
said. “When?” 

“In March, madaine, when we last went 
over. He told me then not to tell anybody 
he was in New York. He went out to a 
country-house called Spencer Hill. The next 
day I went to join him, and I saw a doctor— 
a Doctor Joliot—and he told me Mr. Creigh¬ 
ton was very sick. I saw him, and lie was 
very sick. He did not know me. I went 
away then with Doctor Joliot. 1 am sure 
Mr. Creighton would engage me again.” 

.Something in the man’s tone increased 
Alicia’s fear. Why had John Creighton left 
all these loopholes open? Why had ho not 
prevented tin's? This man knew more than 
lie said. She caught a malicious gleam in 
Ids eyes as she looked up suddenly. 

“ IIow long had you been with Mr. Creigh¬ 
ton?” she asked. 

“A long time, maritime. Ever since he left 
New York two years before. I was in his 
confidence. I kno w many things that no one 
else knows. I am sure he will be glad to 
take me back.” 
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Alicia felt afraid of the man. There wero 
certainly triumph and satisfaction tinder Ills 
smooth civil tones. Why ecmld not she, 
with her wit, and wisdom, and position, over¬ 
match a serving-man, however astute he 
might be, and whatever secrets he might 
possess? She must first learn how much 
the man did know or suspect. 

“ If lie desired to retain you in his service, 
why did he dismiss you?” 

“ lie never dismissed me, inadame,” said 
Anton. “lie was ill, very ill. Does nob 
inadame know how very ill he was the day ho 
married? So ill that he did not know what 
he was doing ?” 

Alicia arose. The man’s insolence was 
becoming too great. 

“Or rather, inadame,” continued Anton, 
still deferentially, standing with Ins cap in 
liis hand before her, and speaking in the 
same respectful tone, “so ill that lie did not 
know what you were doing.” 

Alicia’s eyes flashed. The respectful man¬ 
ner changed, and Anton walked up to her 
and raised his finger. 

“Don’t call out, inadame, or X shall speak 
before every one. I shall tell every one liow 
Francis Creighton was poisoned at your 
house, while you married a man that was his 
Jiving likeness,” 

Alicia had turned ashy pale. Now sho 
uttered a cry. 

“ Poisoned! What do you mean ? lie was 
not!” 

“ I tell you yes!” said Anton. “Drugged 
to death, carried out by night and buried like 
a dog, while you —” 

“Ills not true!” gasped Alicia. “He is 
not dead.” 

“Where then is he?” asked Anton. “For 
this husband of yours is not lie.” 

Alicia did not answer. The shock and 
horror of the revelation had struck her to 
the heart, and she dropped on a seat, her 
hands pressed to her breast, and breathing 
with pain. Anton ceased to speak, and looked 
at her silently. The spasm passed away, but 
left her white and trembling. Her first 
words were: 

“ For God’s sake, tell me true 1 Ts he dead ?” 

“It was all done exactly as I toll you,” 
said Anton. 

“I never know it; and he— my husband— 
lie did not know it.” 

“Where did you think Francis Creighton 
was? Whcro did your husband think 
he was ?” 


“He was told that Frank Creighton had 
died in Algiers,” said Alicia. “ I knew lie 
had retnnwt), but I thought he was in an 
insane asylum.” 

“ That is enough. I see you speak the 
truth. I wilt not betray you—that is, I will 
not if you keep the secret from Louis Ham¬ 
ilton still. Do not teil him what I have said 
yet, I will teil him myself when he needs to 
know.” 

“ I will not; I will not tell him.” 

“ Homember, then. I will send your maid ” 

Anton went out and Nanita came in. 
Alicia passed a miserable night, for Louis did 
not return. lie sent a note saying he had 
unexpectedly been called upon to fulfil a 
previous engagement. This note added 
jealousy to Alicia’s other distress. Louis was 
pursuing some stray amour while site was 
suffering here. She was sure of it. If Louis 
made a chance acquaintance in their jour¬ 
neys with an attractive woman, if he laughed 
and talked to a pretty peasant girl, Alicia 
was jealous. It can bo easily imagined that 
this did not go far towards winning his heart. 
During her sleepless night she heard n dis¬ 
turbance in the streets, the tramp of horses 
and the rolling of wheels. In the morning, 
Anton, once more deferential and respectful, 
informed her that the town had been garri¬ 
soned by the Prussians. And Louis had not 
yet returned. She looked apprehensively at 
Anton, and wondered if he had any knowl¬ 
edge of Louis’s movements. She asked him 
at last. Anton would inquire. Anion did 
inquire, lie learned that Louis had been 
arrested, as well as a Frenchman in whoso 
company he was, on suspicion of being French 
spies. Under these circumstances, Anton 
advised Mrs. Creighton to leave the place for 
one less likely to bo disturbed by the impend¬ 
ing war. Alicia would not leave while Louis 
■was in danger, she said. There was no dan¬ 
ger, Anton respectfully urged. Mr. Creigh¬ 
ton was an American citizen. Alicia con¬ 
sented to go. She dared not oppose Anion. 
Her servant was her master ever since the 
revelation concerning Frank Creighton. Sho 
travelled to Brussels as speedily as possible, 
and remained there waiting for news of Louis. 
Her anxiety was dispelled by Louis’s ap¬ 
pearance. 

Louis had fought his duel with Rcgnault 
Amlilly without fatal consequences on either 
side; but their arrest had immediately fol¬ 
lowed, the authorities maintaining that they 
gave no good account of themselves, How 
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Captain Andllly’s imprisonment ''ad termi¬ 
nated, Louis dill not know. Ills own had 
been dissolved by his American citizenship. 

“An American citizen I” lie thought; “my 
father was an Englishman, my mother a 
French woman, ami I ivas born in Victor 
Emmanuel's city of Nice; and although I 
have been in America, I never became a citi¬ 
zen. 1 have a great mind to act on Francis 
Creighton’s French commission, llow is it 
that they do not know he is dead?” 

When Louis was half way to Brussels he 
was met by Anton, who he learned had 
been his servant formerly. Anton said not a 
word to Louis of the story he had told Alicia. 
Louis thought there was something peculiar 
ill Anton’s manner; that he observed him 
with great attention, and kept a furtive 
watch upon him. lie drew his own conclu¬ 
sions: lie thought Anton was appointed to 
maintain a surveillance over him, in order to 
preserve the safety of the pious Ilohenzol- 
lcrn’s dominions from any audacious attempt 
a Franco-American might make—possibly 
under bad Bourbon influence. Ho feigned to 
think nothing of the kind, however, and con¬ 
versed with Anton in his usual debonair 
manner. 

When Louis rejoined Alicia she was urgent 
for him to go at once to England. 

“ I will accompany you to England, if you 
please,” said Louis; “ although I advise you 
to return to New York. As for myself, I 
think I shall join the French army. I am a 
Frenchman, if I am anything, and I shall bo 
in an holiest position there at least.” 

“Will you desert me, Louis?" 

“ Ho you not see that we had better sepa¬ 
rate?” said Louis. “Plainly, lam tired of 
my position, and you ought to be tired of 
yours. Away from me yon are quite safe. 
With me you are in constant danger of de¬ 
tection.” 

Alicia cast an anxious and searching 
glance at him. 

“Has any one suspected you, Louis?” she 
asked. “ Perhaps this man Anton—” 

Louis laughed. 

“ 1 do not know liow long lie may have 
been in Francis Creighton's service, but I do 
not think it can have been very long; for lie 
does not seem to find any dissimilarity. No; 
X think I could play the comedy out to tlio 
end. That is one reason why I am tired of 
it. It wants interest. Besides, I do not 
want to be a living lie all my life. I want to 
be Louis Hamilton again. Ho was a scamp, 


I admit, but he had a spark of grace about 
him. Let us part friends, but part." 

Alicia turned away, and covered her eyes 
with her hand; but ho saw the tears drop¬ 
ping through her lingers. 

“ You are very harsh, very cruel," slie said, 
in a broken voice; “do you not know that I 
shall be all alone, if you leave me? You 
promised to help and protect me; you stand 
between me and John Creighton now, and 
you do not know how I dread meeting him 
again. I care for no one and nothing on 
earth hut you—and you—you—” her voice 
was lost in soils. 

Louis walked slowly up and down the 
room with a troubled face. He approached 
Alicia and laid bis hand on her shoulder. 

“Alicia,” he said, “ listen to me.” 

She grew quiet and listened. 

“If you really love me, if you wish to be 
my wife—do you?”—Alicia caught his hand 
and drew it to her lips, but made no other 
answer. It was a sufficient one. “Then,” 
lie continued, “ you must take my name, and 
share my fortune. I am nothing, and have 
nothing; and I am content to have it so. I 
love riches and ease as well as any one can, 
and once thought I would do anything to 
secure them. I have tried the experiment, 
and think now that I would rather he a free 
beggar than live the life I do. If you will go 
back to New York anil confess this fraud, we 
will remain husband and wife. Otherwise, 
I will go my own way, and you must go 
yours. I will not betray you, but I will be 
no partner in it any longer.” 

“1 am ready, Louis; I am ready to throw 
aside the deceit, but—need wc return to 
New York, and face every one there?” 

“Yes; wo need return and face John 
Creighton, or we shall not know that the 
truth has been told—and it must be told. 
Besides, my mother and sister need me.” 

“What—what will they do?” said Alicia. 
“Will not there be a—a penalty?” 

“I am not counting consequences,” said 
Louis. “ I neither know nor care what the 
result may be.” 

Alicia was silent. She longed to tell Louis 
of the dreadful story Anton had told, but she 
dared not. She knew that Anton watched 
her. She remembered his charge, and dared 
not disobey it, lest he should discover it. 
And yet, if Louis were suspected of complic¬ 
ity in this murder—if she were— 

“Decide quickly,” said Louis; “I do not 
seo how you can endure our being merely 
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handcuffed together like a pair of galley- 
slaves.” 

“ I cannot,” said Alicia. “ Louis, you would 
rather leave mo than have me eonsent!” 

“ You are wrong,” said Louis. “ I would 
rather-have you consent. What confidence 
can we have in each other now? Besides, it 
is wearing you out. You are growing to bo 
a shadow of what you were.” 

“It shall be as you will,” said Alicia. “ I 
can endure any tiling with you to help mo 
and support me; nothing if you leave 111 c. 
Let us go home and confess everything.” 

Louis bent down ami kissed her forehead. 

“Now you are my wife, so do not fear; I 
will stand between you and all evil conse¬ 
quences, as far I can.” 

At this point of the conversation Anton 
stole away from his listening post in the next 
door, saying to himself: 

“ He knew nothing of it. So much the 
better.” 

Not many minutes after, Louis called An¬ 
ton, and informed bim that he was going to 
America. Anton begged to accompany him. 
Louis replied that lie had no reason for re¬ 
fusing except that he could not a/ford an 
attendant of Anton's value. 

“ You would not object to my taking pas¬ 
sage in the same vessel, would you, Mr. 
Creighton?” 

“ If I did, it would bo useless, since the 
vessel is free to all passengers; but call me 
Mr. Hamilton, if you do.” 

Anton looked up. 

“Do they wish to detain you, monsieur?” 
he asked. 

“ No,” said Louis. He was not going to 
explain to Anton why lie was to call him 
Hamilton, and little knew that Anton knew 
the whole. He did notice, however, that 
after this Anton’s manner changed. It lost 
its suspicious watchfulness. He supposed it 
was because the man had found out beyond 
a doubt that ho intended leaving Europe at 
once. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Hus. Mooms was sitting by her parlor 
window when she saw Colonel Yates ap¬ 
proaching. She started back from the win¬ 
dow, saying to herself: 

“There ho comes again, and he will bo 
asking me all sorts of questions about what 
could have become of the boy. I don’t see 
why lie doesn’t get married again, and not 


spend his life bothering after that child. I 
wont see him.” 

An impatient ring made Mrs. Moore run 
up stairs into her daughter’s room. Jinny 
had been away from New York for some 
time, and Colonel Yates had not known 
where she was, Mrs. Moore guessed that if 
Colonel Yates saw Virginia he would forget 
any other business that might have brought 
him there. She knew that Virginia had for 
some reason avoided Colonel Yates latterly, 
so she deliberately told Jinny that Mr. lies- 
keih the manager was clown stairs. Jinny 
went down unsuspiciously, and walked into 
the room. Colonel Yates, who had asked 
for Mrs, Moore, did not look disappointed at 
the exchange. Jinny was cold and uncon¬ 
scious, and avoided all personal subjects. 
Not so Colonel Yates, who, with more sincere 
interest than complimentary politeness, look¬ 
ing at Jinny’s pretty face, told her she was 
pale. 

“If I had known you wore here, I would 
have put on my rouge,” laughed Jinny; “I 
thought it was Mr. Ilesketli, and it was not 
worth while to waste any illusions on him.” 

“ You do not need any rose color to make 
you lovely for me, Jinny,” said Colonel Yates. 
“ I am only afraid that you arc breaking your 
heart for a man that isn’t worth it.” 

“What man is?” said Jinny, with a co- 
quettish look. “ I have no heart to break.” 

But she had a heart to ache even while she 
laughed. 

“You liavo mine,” said Colonel Yates, 
sorio-comically. 

“ Your heart is like the soa—always break¬ 
ing and never the worse.” 

Colonel Yates wasted more time oil equiv¬ 
ocal flirtation. lie took both of Jinny’s 
hands, and said: 

“ Jinny, you know I love you.” 

Jinny started up, but her hands were held 
fast, and she could not run away if she lmd 
meant to do it. Her cheeks were not pale 
any longer. She hung her head, and said, 
almost in a whisper: 

“ I am afraid you do.” 

“Why afraid? Will my love do you any 
harm, do you think?” 

Jinny shook her head slowly. 

“ I have let you talk that way too much, 
Colonel Yates,” she said. 

“ I agree with you there. I have talked too 
much, and you think I don’t mean anything.” 

“No—but—do not say anything more. I 
must not hear it.” 
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« Why not? Because of Frank Creighton ? 
You arc going to forget him.” 

“I cannot forget him, and I ought not, if I 
could—because—I am going to tell you a 
secret that X never told anybody, and that I 
promised never to tell; and I would not tell 
you, if I had not—let you think that—” 
Jinny stopped, then added, shortly and almost 
sharply, “ X am Frank Creighton’s wife.” 

Colonel Yates dropped Jinny’s hands at 
this unexpected announcement, and, after a 
steady look at her for a moment, turned 
round and walked up to a photograph of 
Abraham Lincoln with an air of sudden and 
peculiar interest. 

“ His in#.*/” Jinny heard him say to him¬ 
self. “ Is he a fool or a knave, or both ?” 

Not knowing what else to do, Jinny began 
to cry. Colonel Yates came back again and 
took his seat with a free and cheerful coun¬ 
tenance. 

“So you are Frank’s wife, are you, Jinny? 
IIow long since ?” 

“O, years and years!” said Jinny. 

“Humph!” said Colonel Yates. “Frank 
is only twenty-three now.” 

“ Ho was only eighteen then,” said Jinny, 
with a downcast face. 

“ Humph 1” said Colonel Yates, again. “ The 
sooner you get rid of such a husband the bet¬ 
ter, it seems to me. You should have told 
this before, and prevented—” 

“I know it now; but I believed Frank 
would come hack and own it himself. JIo 
always said he would come back when ho 
was twenty-three, and his own master. But 
now 1 cannot tell any one without making a 
great deal of trouble.” 

“True; it would not do to accuse him of 
bigamy, you mean?” 

“I will not do it,” said Jinny. “ If Frank 
Creighton has forgotten that I am his wife, I 
have not forgotten it, and I will not forget it. 
And you can say,” she added, frankly but 
blushingly, “ if X ever did forget it, for I have 
let you say more than I ever did any one 
else.” 

Colonel Yales laughed a monosyllabic 
laugh. 

“Xo, Jinny,” he said, “I can conscien¬ 
tiously swear that yon left all the love-mak¬ 
ing to me, and only kindly allowed me to 
make a fool of myself. It was not exactly 
fair, but I have no reason to complain.” 

“ But you must not think I am a heartless 
flirt” said Jinny, looking distressed and 
imploring. 


“ O no!” said Colonel Yates; “ you thought 
it was only diamond cut diamond—that X 
was amusing myself, and you would do the 
same. It is all right.” 

“ You don’t think so?” said Jinny, 

“ Never mind what I think,” said Colonel 
Yates. “Perhaps I had better keep my 
thoughts to myself, Mrs. Frank Creighton.” 

“You shall not think I was only amusing 
myself,” said Jinny. "I am afraid I was 
beginning to like you too well—but—you 
know, now, I must notMo that,” she added, 
retreating, as Colonel Yates seemed inclined 
to make capital of Ibis confession. 

“And you want me to believe you arc not 
a heartless flirt, do you?” said Colonel Yates. 
“ Do you mean to tell me that you are going 
to remain constant to Ills memory, and make 
yourself his widow while he is alive?” 

“Yes,” said Jinny, steadily; “you have 
used the right word. I am his widow while 
ho is alive; I cannot and I will not accuse 
him—” 

“ Do you love him ?” 

“ I am his wife.” 

“ That does not answer me.” 

“It does. It is all the answer I can give 
you to anything you say; ami that is why I 
told you; for, if I had cared nothing for you, 
I need not have made any excuse at all.” 

“Certainly not,” said Colonel Yates. “I 
will see if Frank makes as satisfactory au 
answer to what I say.” 

Jinny looked frightened. 

“ You must not quarrel with him!” 

“ Quarrel? I don’t mean to quarrel, But 
there arc other people interested in this 
besides you and I. Good-by, Jinny. 0, his 
life i9 safe; don’t he afraid. Good-by 

Colonel Yates went out, and Jinny cried. 

“ I thought I loved Frank,” she said to her¬ 
self, “When I think of him I do—why 
should I be so unhappy if I do not? but—” 
and Jinny cried again—“Randolph Yate3 
loves mo, and I am so lonely.” 

Randolph Yates did love her, and lie was 
in a very unsettled and tempestuous state of 
mind over the very tangled shape his rela¬ 
tions with her had assumed. Love in idle¬ 
ness was one tiling. Marriage bigamy, 
divorce—these are other tilings, and do not 
flow into poetry so easily. Frank’s marriage 
to Alicia was a double and treble cheat lie 
must be spoken with, say what Jinny might, 
and though Colonel Yates resolved and re¬ 
solved not to resort to violence to show his 
indignation, he yet cherished a hidden germ 
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of hope that he might he tempted beyond 
his strength to break his resolution, and 
perhaps Frank’s head. 

As ho was leaving the bouse lie encoun¬ 
tered Bill Moore. Bill said he wanted to 
speak to him about something very privato 
and particular. Colonel Yates's head was 
full of the news he had lately heard, and ho 
thought it must be that. 

“About this Creighton business ?” he asked. 

Bill nodded. 

“ You remember my going out to Bohmcr- 
Walil that night in March?’’ 

“ Yes. What has that to do with it?” 

“ I meant to tell you. Not here, though, 
for mother is always behind the door some¬ 
where.” 

“ Why, William Moore, how can you say 
bo!” said Mrs. Moore, appearing. 

Bill only laughed at this rebuttal of his 
words, and said: 

“ I come to get somo traps of mine from 
here, colonel, and if you’ll be at home, or 
somewhere else in half an hour, I’ll be with 
you.” 

“Come to myofllco,” said Colonel Yates. 
“I’ll bo there.” 

He went out Into the street, and went to 
W r nll Street prepared to be prompt and ireful 
on the first occasion. Ho met an occasion 
in the person of the non.liobespierrc Clinch, 
U. S. S. Now, Mr. Senator Clinch had 
wronged Colonel Yates in that he had just 
mentioned John Creighton’s name for a for¬ 
eign appointment, after lie had promised his 
support to a friend of Colonel Yates's. In 
Colonel Yates's ebullient state this was 
enough. lie stopped, and then and there 
gave tire senator such an incisive rebuke for 
his ingratitude and perfidy that he quaked; 
for fall was coming on, and a man like Bolpli 
Yates, popular with high and low, who had 
raised a regiment on his own call a few years 
before, and who was hand in glove with 
many magnates of the council and the crowd, 
might make wicked work at the polls in 
November, if he were so minded. Little did 
the senator think that Jinny Moore was 
directly answerable for that blast of indigna¬ 
tion, accustomed as he was to trace the secret 
springs of human action. 

After this Colonel Yates wont into his 
office, and had half a mind to send out to buy 
a million in gold, still further to relieve Ills 
mind, when he was luckily prevented from 
inaugurating a fit of delirium tremens in the 
money market by the entrance of Bill Moore. 


The door was closed, and Bill, for the first 
time, gave Colonel Yates an account of all 
that had passed in the vault on that night. 

“ I swear,” ho said (at least he did not say 
so, but he did it), “ I had no idea it fell so 
bad to be scared. I’ll never be so rough on a 
coward again. It almost killed me to bo 
frightened once, and I don’t see how a mail 
can stand it often.” 

Colonel Yates, with all his serious interest 
in Bill’s narration, could not help laughing 
at tills. Bill took the laugh in perfectly good 
part, and went on to say that he had been 
unwilling to confess before that lie bad been 
so much alarmed. He had told Colonel Yates 
that he had not found anything. He had 
found something, and lost it agaiil. 

“ I thought I might find it again, and I’ve 
searched and searched, but it is of no use. 
Then I thought Mr. Creighton may have 
found it, and I took a look among his things. 
I did not find that, but I have found some¬ 
thing you may like to sec. Look here.” 

no put some papers in Colonel Yates’s 
hand. Yates looked over them and uttered 
an ejaculation. 

“ Where did you find these, Bill?” 

“Never mind, colonel. You had better 
not know. I found ’em. That’s enough.” 

Colonel Y’atcs look rat at Bill with a face of 
concern, and laid his hand on his shoulder. 

“Billy! Billy 1” ho said. “ I am afraid you 
are going to the devil.” 

" I never was anywhere else, colonel.” 
“You obstinate young heretic! you might 
ho a rich and respectable man in ten years, 
if you would only do your best instead of 
your worst.” 

“I’d like well enough to be rich,” said Bill, 
“ but I don't care a dash for being respect¬ 
able. If I was rich, Colonel, I’d like to live 
pretty much as you do.” 

“Confound you, Bill! do you mean to say 
that I’m not respectable?” 

“ You know you aint what people mean 
when they say a respectable man, colonel.” 

Colonel Yates laughed again. 

“ I am afraid your ideas of respectability 
arc too high to bo reached; but, seriously,; 
very seriously, why don’t you keep a littlo 
more in the safe path, Bill?” 

“O, what’s the use of talking? I shall 
never be anybody but Bill Moore, do what I 
may. Ilespectable! what woidd a respectable 
man say if I came and wanted employment? 
What would a respectable girl say if I wanted 
to marry her?” 
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" ( Yes/ ten to one. Respectable girls often 
fancy very black sheep.” 

“ I know that,” said Bill, “ I’m not think¬ 
ing of the same kind of girl you are. What 
is the reason a rule wont work both ways? 
Now, if you make love to my sister, it would 
be all natural enough; no one would think 
anything of it; but what would you say if 
you found me making love to your sister?” 

Colonel Yales was conscious that such an 
episode might excite some consternation in 
him, and answered, with a weak evasion, 
that he had no sister. 

“ It would be alt the same, if you had; I 
mean—you know what I mean, well enough.” 

“ 1 suppose you mean that you have fallen 
in love with a young woman who thinks she 
is better than you are.” 

“So she is!” said Bill, indignantly. “I 
wouldn’t give much for a girl that was not 
hotter than I am; and this one is in every 
way. I wont tell you any more, colonel. 
You will only laugh at me, and sometimes I 
laugh at myself.” 

“I will not laugh at you, Bill; hut you 
do not act in a way to raise yourself to the 
level of a very superior girl, you know.” 

“To be sure I know it, and I can’t; it’s no 
use to talk about it. I was born what I am.” 

Colonel Yales said no more, hut sat and 
turned the papers Bill had given him over 
in his fingers thoughtfully. Bill asked him, 
at length, if they were good for anything. 

“They are of very great importance,” said 
Colonel Yates. “ Greater than you know, or 
than I quite understand myself. I am almost 
sorry to have them, however, on your 
account.” 

“Never mind me,” said Bill. " If they are 
of any use, keep them.” 

Bill got up to go. lie steadily refused to 
say any more concerning the manner In 
which he became possessed of the papers, 
hut Colonel Yates did not need to ask. So 
great was his opinion of the Importance of 
their contents, that he did not hesitate to 
keep them. As soon as Bill had gone, 
Colonel Yates put the papers in his note-case 
and went out to Bohmcrwald, 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Colonel Yates went directly to Sullivan 
Howe’s house, determined, if necessary, to 
force his way in. He had no need, for Ilowe 
was out of doors when he arrived. When lie 
saw Colonel Yates approaching, with the 


evident intention of addressing hip), ho 
turned away and walked toward the house. 
Colonel Yates sprang forward, intercepted 
him, and seized hint by the arm. 

“ You must hear my errand,” he said. 

'Howe’s eyes flashed, and he looked for a 
moment as if he would strike the intruder to 
the ground. Then he said: 

“ Colonel Yates, because you are my son’s 
friend, I will stay here for five minutes; after 
that you must not try this experiment again. 
I have suffered the penalty of guilt, and I 
choose for the rest of my life to see only those 
who believe hi my innocence.” 

“Ido,” said Colonel Yates; “more than 
that, I come to help you prove it.” 

"Wlsat do you say?” asked IIowc, sud¬ 
denly changing his manner; “you come to 
help me prove it? Do you come to tell mo 
where Caroline Maitland is?” 

“No,” said Colonel Yates. “Caroline 
Maitland? I remember? She could not be 
found, and her father swore that she was at 
home at the time you said you met her.” 

“I always thought you knew where she 
was.” 

" You were wrong then,” said Colonel Yates. 

“Every one supposed that you were the 
cause of her disappearance.” 

“ I need not tell you that what every one 
believes is a lie. I liad to swear that this 
was so every day once, and with no effect. 
The only real foundation for the story was 
Henrietta’s jealousy and John Creighton’s 
pretending she had cause. I never spoke a 
word of serious gallantry to Cad Maitland in 
my life; and she was too proud to risk her 
reputation by a flirtation with a married man 
of such very unstable sentiments as mine.” 

“ I think she has been in the neighborhood 
lately.” 

“ Why ?” said Colonel Yates, eagerly. 
“ Who saw her?” 

“ No one that ever knew her. If it is she, 
she is a raving maniac; and the theme of her 
raving is a murder and a murderer.” lie 
looked steadily at Colonel Yates as he spoke. 

“A maniac? Poor Cad!” said Colonel 
Yates. “ I am sorry for her own sake and 
for mine also, for I have reason to think that 
she could tell me something I want to know. 
But my business here is on your account. 
Tell me about Caroline Maitland.” 

IIowc briefly narrated Leonora's adventure 
with' the madwoman, and added his belief 
that the woman was Caroline Maitland. 

“That is strange,” said Colonel Yates. 
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“She went to the piece where Domcroft was 
found* Do you ever go there?” 

“ Sometimes,” said Ilowe. 

“ Let us go there now,” said Colonel Yates. 
“ I have never seen it since that day.” 

Ilowe answered by saying: 

“ Ilow long have you believed in my inno¬ 
cence, Colonel Yates ?” 

“I always doubted,” said Colonel Yates. 
“Wait until we reach the place; I will tell 
you as we go along why I am here to-day.” 

As they walked across the field, Yates said: 

“ I have a confession to make. I have an 
accomplice in a burglary—au accessory after 
the act.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“What Isay,” said Colonel Yates; “and 
here is a portion of the plunder.” 

Ilowe looked at the papers which had come 
from Hill Moore. His face changed. 

“ In God's name, where did you get these?” 

Colonel Yates told him. Tho tale brought 
them to the stile where Lconoro had rested 
on the night of her adventure. 

“ I.et us go in,” said Ilowe. “ It is the best 
spot to speak of what we do now.” 

They reached the spot. Ilowe pointed to 
tho hollow in tho ground. 

“ There he lay when I first saw him. Look 
at those broken bushes. They were broken 
on that day. That twisted sapling was bent 
down by his weight. Do you see that little 
spring under the roots of that tree? It was 
as rod as the blood that stained it.” 

Colonel Yates stood looking down. A 
strange sensation seized him, growing out of 
the spot at which ho gazed. IIo fancied ho 
saw the stillening corpse, and the slow dark 
blood creeping among tho wood, grass and 
(lowers. It was plain before him, and through 
the shape he saw the ground below at the 
same time. He drew his hand across his 
eyes and shuddered. 

“ There is something wicked about this 
place yet,” he said, and tried not to look 
again, for whenever he did so he saw that 
ghastly outline beginning to form again. Ho 
would have turned away, but felt as it were 
the touch of a cold hand on his neck restrain¬ 
ing him. He saw that his companion was 
looking at him curiously. 

“ This place afi’ects you oddly,” Ilowe said. 

“ It does,” replied Colonol Yates, “in more 
ways than one. I have at this moment a 
more distinct impression of iny wife upon mo 
than I ever had at any time except when she 
was actually in my presence.” 


As he said this, he again forcibly withdrew 
his eyes from tho spot, and they fell upon 
something that glittered in the dark hollow 
of tho birch tree. He pointed to it. 

“ Do you see anything there?” he asked. 

“A chain and locket,” said Ilowe; and ho 
bent and picked them up. The locket con¬ 
tained a miniature. Howe had scarcely looked 
at it when he passed it to Colonol Yates. 

“Domcroft himself!” said Colonel Yates. 

“ Did yon put it there?” 

“No; 1 never saw it before. It has not 
lain there long. Could it have been in this 
woman’s possession whom you think is Car¬ 
oline Maitland? Could it be Domcroft who 
was Caroline’s lover? Cotdd it have bcou 
Caroline who murdered him ?” 

“ No woman’s hand could have struck that 
blow,” said Howe. “ If ho had been shot or 
stabbed it would have been dilferent; but I 
never knew a woman to attempt a murder 
with a downright blow such as killed George 
Domcroft.” 

“ Will you answer me a question? Whom 
do you suspect?” 

“ That question I shall never answer until 
I can bring him to confession. I will never 
turn against another man the weapon that 
slew mo. I might name a name. I might 
bring proof after proof, and yet all the lime, 
ten years of my life would call out to me to 
beware lest I wronged an innocent man, in¬ 
nocent in this, though guilty in a thousand 
ways beside.” 

Colonel Yates made no answer to this, but 
commencing from the time that ho had heard 
of a paper having been buried with his wife, 
he told Ilowe all that had passed, and his 
conversation with Hill Moore that day, and 
finally handed Ilowe the papers. As IIowo 
looked at them a deep color sufiused his face, 
and, looking up, he said: 

“ I have doubted the justice of neaven, but 
it will yet vindicate itself. Keep these papers. 
They must not appear from my hands; and 
come with mo to my house, for I have some¬ 
thing to tell you. Keep the locket, too.” 

CnAFTEK XXII. 

Lkoxoi'.k Hamilton and her mother were 
sitting in consultation. They had received a 
letter from Louis. lie wrote from Europe, 
telling them he was coming home immediate¬ 
ly, and enclosed a letter to Mr.-. Hamilton 
from a relative of her late husband, which ho 
had found lying in the hands of one of their 
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cousins. Mrs. Hamilton opened the letter 
with great hopes of some good fortune having 
arisen. It was no particular good-fortune. 
It was merely a formal notice of the death 
of the eldest brother of her late husband. 
Mrs. Hamilton was almost indignant. She 
had never known anything of these people. 
She had not even known their name. They 
might at least have told her w hat had become 
of her husband, she said. She threw the let¬ 
ter down, and Leonore picked it up. She 
read the signature: 

“Domcroft?” she said. “Had my father 
relatives of that name?” 

“ I know nothing of his English relatives,” 
said Mrs, Hamilton. “ They did not like his 
marrying a French woman. He was not on 
good tenqs with them fora long time. When 
he went back to England it was because his 
grandfather, an old man, was dying. Sir 
George—stay—what name is that, Leonore? 
Domcroife ? That was his name. Sir George 
Domcroile,” 

The name of Domcroft already stood out 
in relief in Leonora's* mind. She had not 
time to think what connection there could 
be here, when Clarence Howe entered. He 
would have preferred to see Leonore alone, 
but Mrs. Hamilton seldom permitted that. 
Leonore smiled often at tins return to rigid 
etkjuctte after the disfranchisement that pov¬ 
erty had given her, but never remonstrated, 
Clarence therefore made his call brief, but 
gave Leonore a note, asking her to come out 
presently and walk with him. He had some¬ 
thing to say. Leonore had no hesitation in 
complying, and joined Clarence at the foot of 
the garden. Ho at once showed her the 
Io(^3t. Leonore recognized it. 

“And tills is your father?” asked Clarence, 
“ yes.” 

“When did lie die? Tell me all you know 
about him,” 

Leonore told the little she knew, and at 
last mentioned the letter that had arrived 
that day, and the name of Domcroft. 

“ It is so then,” said Clarence. “ Leonore, 
this is the face of George Domcroft—my fath¬ 
er recognized it, and so did Colonel Yates.” 

“My poor father!” said Leonore. “Was 
it so he died?” 

“And my father,” said Clarence, in a low 
voice, “ is called his murderer.” 

Leonore started, and shrank back. 

“You need not tell me that this parts us, 
Leonore,” said Clarence. “ I have been mak¬ 
ing my mind ready for this,” 


“ I would not tell you so, if it were possi¬ 
ble to say—we need not part.” 

“I know it,” said Clarence. “My own 
strong belief in my father’s innocence is not 
enough. It must be clear before the world, 
before you can bold him innocent. When 
you heard the story, and when you sympa¬ 
thized so deeply with my hope and my pain 
for him, wc did not think that our own hap¬ 
piness was at stake. I am rightly punished 
for forgetting my first resolution, and for 
dreaming of drawing another life under the 
same cloud that has overshadowed mine ” 

“ My life was always overshadowed until I 
met you,” said Leonore. “For that you 
must not blame yourself. Let ns believe yet 
that he is innocent, and that his innocence 
will be proved. But if it is not, Clarence, 
what we shall bear will be but little com¬ 
pared to what ho has borne. Do not despond 
yet. It is strange that we should be brought 
here to the very spot.” 

Clarence didn’t remind Leonore that she 
had been led even to the very spot where her 
father’s corpse had lain. He did not derive 
much comfort from hope. lie bad almost 
lost hopes of seeing his father’s name cleared. 
Lately, Sullivan had spoken vaguely of a 
brighter prospect, but lie had told him noth¬ 
ing definitely. He only felt that his fate was 
doubly hard to bear now, after he had once 
admitted love into his life, that he must cast 
it out again. 

“ I may be your friend yet,” he said. 

“After a little time,” said Leonore, “But, 
Clarence, if this goes on for years, and you 
find that you can be happier in forgetting me, 
you must not think you are bound to me,” 

“ You take it coldly, Leonore.” 

Leonore did not answer him. She could 
not tell him that the hour in which it re¬ 
quired all her resolution to part with him, 
was not the hour to yield to her love and 
sorrow. Clarence saw her mute look and said: 

“ Forgive me, Leonore. I am very bitter 
against everything now. Why need this be 
so? Because the world says it must. Be¬ 
cause one shameful wrong has been done, a 
whole generation of wrongs must follow it. 
Do not answer me. I am not pleading against 
separation, I know it must be so. But I do 
not feel that it should bo so—except for this, 
that I should never have known how much I 
love you if I had not to lose you. If ever we 
can meet again as wo have, (hen I shall know. 
We are at the gate. Farewell. When shall 
we meet again?” 
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From The Spectator. 

BELGIAN POLITICS. 

Although the recent war seemed at 
the outset full of peril for Belgium, one of 
its indirect results has apparently been to 
place that country in a more secure posi¬ 
tion than it previously occupied. The ap¬ 
prehensions which were excited by the 
publication of the Secret Treaty were cer¬ 
tainly not without foundation, and it is 
I easy to conceive that, if the conflict had 
[ been for a time more evenly balanced, the 
Germans might have been tempted to sac¬ 
rifice Belgium to France as the price of 
territorial concessions to themselves. As 
matters have turned out, the Power from 
which Belgium had always most to fear 
has been utterly overthrown, while at the 
same time the other belligerent is now 
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bound by the strongest ties of interest to 
defend the independence of the little king¬ 
dom. It is not improbable that, if the 
French could get over their present 
troubles, they would seek some means of 
recovering their military prestige and 
making good their losses. In that case 
prudential considerations would doubtless 
direct attention to their Northern rather 
than their Eastern neighbour. A little 
reflection, however, should convince them 
that the whole conditions of an attack on 
Belgium have been changed, greatly to 
their disadvantage. No bribe can now be 
offered to procure the acquiescence of 
Prussia, who not desiring Belgium for her¬ 
self, has quite as cogent reasons as Eng¬ 
land for keeping France out of it. Even 
a strong Power would think twice before 
assailing a country which could promptly 
array such a force as Belgium placed on 
her frontier last summer, with the citadel 
of Antwerp as a base, and such an allay 
as England, to say nothing of Prussia, in 
the background. The peculiar position 
of Belgium exposes her, however, to 
greater dangers from within than from 
without. It is her curious fate to oscillate 
between the happiness of a country which 
has no history of its own, aud the unhap¬ 
piness of being unable to keep clear of the 
historical developments of other countries. 
In one way or another this most quiet and 
unobtrusive of States seems to get entan¬ 
gled in almost every great Continental 
movement. While its geographical situa¬ 
tion made it at one time the fighting 
ground of Europe, its free constitution 
now renders it the favourite resort of all 
classes of political agitators. Republican 
conspirators against the Empire and Im¬ 
perialist conspirators against the Republic, 
Socialists, Democrats, and Ultramontanes, 
alike flock thither to coueert their plans, 
and to establish on safe neutral soil the 
head-quarters of their respective organiza¬ 
tions. Much of the unpopularity of our 
own country abroad is due to the diver¬ 
gence between our political system and 
the more or less rigid despotisms of the 
Continent; and this feeling is naturally 
intensified in the case of Belgium, from 
the mere fact of contiguity of frontier. 
The maintenance of free constitutional 
government by a small State under such 
circumstances is an enterprise of consider¬ 
able hazard. Prince Bismarck a few years 
ago denounced the “ nest of democrats ” 
at Brussels; the late Emperor Napoleon 
repeatedly protested against the liberty 
accorded to the Belgian press; and even 
an English Minister once gave equivocal 


countenance to these complaints. The pru¬ 
dence and loyalty of the Belgian Govern¬ 
ment have hitherto preserved them from 
the consequences of this irritation, with¬ 
out any infringement of the liberal princi¬ 
ples of their Constitution. But their task 
is obviously one of groat delicacy and dif¬ 
ficulty, and there are symptoms of a dis¬ 
position on the part of some of their guests 
to abuse the hospitality accorded to them. 
Moreover, though the Belgians themselves 
are naturally a slow and stedfast people, 
it is impossible that they can altogether 
resist the moral influences of such an inva¬ 
sion of political agitators aud propagan¬ 
dists. 

Two strong currents may be traced in 
the recent course of Belgian politics. 
While, on the one hand, fear and abhor¬ 
rence of democratic excesses have of late 
years been strengthening the position of 
the Clerical party, on the other hand the 
open ascendency of that party is now pro¬ 
ducing a partial reaction the other way. 
The Liberals are divided into two camps 
— the moderate Liberals, who were last 
year driven from office by the Clerical 
party; and t'-e Democrats, who by their 
violence contributed in a large measure 
to the downfall of the late Govern¬ 
ment, and the elevation of the Clericals 
in their place. The relation of the vari¬ 
ous parties to each other and to the public 
is very clearly illustrated in the debates 
on the Reform Bill lately introduced by 
the Ministry. It would appear to be a law 
of nature that Conservative Goverments 
should produce democratic Reform Bills, 
hi. D’Anethan, the chief of the Clerical 
party, who arc the Conservatives of Bel¬ 
gium, has taken advantage of being in 
office to effect a manipulation of the pro¬ 
vincial and communal constituencies so as 
to bring them more completely under the 
control of the priests. With this view ho 
proposed a sweeping reduction in both 
those franchises which, like the Parliament¬ 
ary franchise, are based on annual pay¬ 
ments of direct taxes. The qualification 
for votes at the election of Provincial 
Councils (akin to our Quarter Sessions) 
was lowered from 42 francs 32 centimes to 
20 francs; while in the case of elections 
for the Communal Council or Local Board 
a uniform qualification of 10 francs was 
substituted for the graduated scale accord¬ 
ing to population, running from 15 francs 
up to 42 francs 32 centimes, which has 
hitherto been established. This measure 
was opposed by the whole body of Liberals, 
but on entirely different and indeed an¬ 
tagonistic grounds. While the Democrats 
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complained that it did cot go far enough 
in the reduction of the franchise, the mod¬ 
erate Liberals or Whigs resisted it because 
it went too far. Nothing would satisfy 
the former but universal suffrage, qualified 
only by an educational test as to reading 
and writing. M. Fr6re Orban and the 
moderate Liberals were equally opposed 
to this democratic project and to the Gov¬ 
ernment Bill — to the one because it 
amounted practically to an unrestricted 
suffrage, the condition as to reading and 
writing being illusory and inoperative, and 
to the other because it must lead directly 
and inevitably to the same result. M. 
Frere Orban borrowed Mr. Lowe’s argu¬ 
ments, and almost his words, in deprecating 
any departure.from the established system. 
If a reduction were once commenced it. 
could not, he contended, be arrested short 
of universal suffrage; and he pointed to 
France as an illustration of the fatal effects 
of that “ gangrene ” of national life. The 
Ministry resented the proposed educa¬ 
tional condition, which, however insufficient 
as a genuine test of intelligence and integ¬ 
rity, would at least have had the effect of 
cutting off a good many of the ignorant 
peasants on whom they reckoned to coun¬ 
teract the influence of the middle classes; 
but they were perhaps not particularly 
afraid of universal suffrage if separated 
from this invidious test. At any rate, con¬ 
fident of their power to reduce the suffrage 
just so far as and no further than they 
pleased, they disregarded II. Frere Orban’s 
warning and carried their Bill. 

There can be no doubt that for the 
present the Clericals are triumphant, and 
that under the new law they will bo able 
to beat up an overwhelming majority in 
the polling-booths. If they are content 
to exercise their power moderately, they 
may probably continue in office for several 
years to come. Recent events in France 
have strongly confirmed the hostility of 
the great body of the people to democratic 
principles, while the entry of the Italians 
into Rome has excited sympathy for the 
Pope. It is,- however, extremely improba¬ 
ble that the dominant party will exercise 
the self-denial which discretion would ad¬ 
vise. The vivid description which M. 
Prevost-Paradol drew in 011 c of his lec¬ 
tures of the hold of the Church — not 
merely the spiritual but the material hold 
— on the provincial towns of France, is 
still more applicable to Belgium. A large 
part of the whole fee simple of the count ry 
belongs to the Church. A still larger pro¬ 
portion of the population is directly or in¬ 
directly dependent on the clergy or under 


their influence in a pecuniary Bense. The 
misfortunes which have befallen the 
Church in Spain, Italy, and France have 
led to a vast accumulation of clerical prop¬ 
erty in Belgium, as well as a large clerical 
immigration. Belgium, in short, has be¬ 
come the strong-box of the Church, and 
the head-quarters of Ultramontane ac¬ 
tivity. But already this has given rise to 
a considerable amount of irritation, and 
it will be strongly resented by certain 
classes if carried much further. The out¬ 
cry which was raised a few years ago in 
Ghent and some other Belgian cities 
against the great estates of the Church 
and the monopoly of the soil which it was 
alleged to be bent on acquiring, should 
serve as a warning of the danger of too 
conspicuous a parade either of wealth or 
influence. It may be assumed, however, 
that the Ministry would not have been 
at the pains to strengthen their posi¬ 
tion, and to secure the command of a largo 
body of voters, unless they had some de¬ 
signs in view for which this force was 
wanted; and in any case the consciousness 
of power supplies a constant temptation to 
exert it. Moreover, the waning influence 
of the Church in other countries, and the 
open mutinies which have followed the 
proclamation of the Infallibility dogma, 
may be supposed to require some striking 
manifestation of strength and vitality as a 
counterpoise. It is not the loss of the 
mere temporal revenues of the Papal 
States which the Church laments, but the 
loss of the subjects over whom it could 
rule with that direct temporal authority 
which it still claims to exercise throughout 
the world. It will not perhaps be sur¬ 
prising if an attempt is made to get up a 
visible and emphatic demonstration of this 
authority in Belgium, as some compensa¬ 
tion for the falling away of Rome. There 
can hardly be a doubt as to the ultimate 
result of any movement in this direction. 
The great body of the people of Belgium, 
though leaning for the moment towards 
the Church, are not disposed to be ranged 
as vassals at its heels. If the clericals 
have discernment, they will understand 
that it is not love for them, but abhorrence 
of democratic excesses, which has placed 
them in office, and that the only condition 
on which they can keep their power is not 
to use it to freely. If they attempt to 
push their victory too far, they will ouly 
bo playing the game of the Democrats, 
j ust as the Democrats have of late been 
playing the game of the Church. The 
best hope for Belgium is apparently, that 
the moderate Liberals may regain office in 
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order to mediate between the two ex¬ 
tremes. 
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XLIV, 

THE PORTFOLIO. 

Werner naturally prolonged his stay 
at Altenborn, nay, lie remained until Si- 
donie returned to Dorneck, for both 
Countess Rodenwald and the baroness 
thought it better for her to spend the 
time of her betrothal in her own home. 
For this reason Fritz again received an 
extension of his leave of absence, that he 
might accompany Sidonie on her journey. 
The latter found it very hard to leave Al¬ 
tenborn — the suffering she had endured 
there formed a special bond — but the 
thought of living so near her relatives 
consoled her, and made the separation 
easier for all. 

Letters had been instantly sent to 
Count Hardeck, but while Sidonie merely 
informed her guardian that she would 
yield to his wishes, Werner entered into 
full particulars. The count’s answer this 
time came very quickly. He cordially ex¬ 
pressed his surprise and pleasure, but 
could not entirely refrain from censuring 
Sidonie’s conduct. 

“ God must keep a special watch over 
you capricious young ladies,” he wrote, 
“ that you do not cause yourselves greater 
misery. There is something mad, you 
must pardon your old relative this strong 
expression, in violently opposing a mar¬ 
riage for which there are a thousand sen¬ 
sible reasons, and then throwing yourself 
unasked into the arms of the same man, 
when all these, sensible motives have dis¬ 
appeared, and the match has become a 
very imprudent one. And, moreover, you 
pretend to yield submissively to my will, 
while on the contrary, you have followed 
your own obstinate caprices, and the fact 
that God, in his goodness, has allowed 
your folly to have such a fortunate result, 
does not alter the affair in the least. I 
am heartily glad that I can speedily re- 
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sign my authority over you to Werner 
Meerburg; he can see whether he will 
manage you any better than a gouty old 
man. But may God bless you, my dear 
child, and make you as happy as I sin¬ 
cerely hope you will be.” 

After the departure of the visitors, the 
baroness’s drawing-room became far quiet¬ 
er, yet the latter missed them far more 
than Erica and Elmar, though even now a 
shadow sometimes flitted over the latter’s 
horizon of life and love, that he could not 
instantly drive away, and which made 
Erica the more anxious because she vain¬ 
ly asked its cause. 

The ambassador, it is true, had granted 
Werner’s request with friendly zeal, but 
hitherto had been unable to give any 
favorable report of the inquiries set on 
foot. Katharina, probably by Wehlen’s 
advice, kept perfectly quiet, but remained 
on a war footing with the occupants of the 
other wing of the castle, as she neither 
visited them herself, nor allowed little 
Carlos to go to the old lady as usual. 

Her restlessness, however, rendered it 
impossible to play the invalid long, and 
she soon again gave parties or paid visits 
in the neighborhood. Although this was 
not agreeable to Elmar, as it made the 
family quarrel public, he nevertheless 
rejoiced that Katharina had not yet com¬ 
menced the threatened law-suit. 

Elmar’s inquiries resulted in the dis¬ 
covery that the figure the two friends had 
seen was probably Wehlen. The head 
groom, who, since the accident, had cher¬ 
ished a special hatred towards him, 
reported that Wehlen had obtained admis¬ 
sion to the castle and the princess’s apart¬ 
ments through a little door in the old 
citadel. Immediately after this discovery, 
Willich set to work to put in order the old 
rusty bolt, which, when pushed forward, 
rendered it impossible to open the door, 
and had completed his task that very day. 
Wehlen, when he found it impossible to- 
enter by the way he had hitherto used, 
had doubtless come in through the main 
door, and, not suspecting so simple an 
obstacle as a drawn bolt, gone out in the 
same manner. 

The head groom, at the same time, ek- 
pressed his serious anxiety about the 
influence Wehlen had obtained over the 
princess. She would no longer do the 
simplest thing without his advice, or rather, 
permission, for he did not seem to rule 
her entirely by flattery, but, strangely as 
it might sound, quite as much by fear. 
In spite of his frequent visits to the castle, 
notes constantly passed to and fro be: 
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tween the princess and her chamberlain. 
The maid, who had recently read one of 
these missives, was amazed at the tone 
Herr von Wehlen ventured to adopt to¬ 
wards her mistress. She had been the 
more surprised, because she, as well as 
the other servants, was firmly convinced 
that Wehlen was trying to obtain the 
princess’s hand, and this was rather a sin¬ 
gular mode of courtship. 

The latter hint caused Elmar little anx¬ 
iety. Wehlen was too well acquainted 
with the affairs of the family to strive for 
such a doubtful happiness as a marriage 
With Katharina. Besides, Elmar thought 
that such a chain would seem unendurable 
to the restless adventurer, especially as he 
would have.too much to fear from the 
vengeance of the family to be able to 
carelessly shake it off again whenever he 
chose. On the contrary, it seemed more 
in keeping with Wehlen’s character to reap 
as much personal advantage from the sit¬ 
uation as possible, and when Katharina’s 
fortune had been squandered, or at least 
greatly diminished, instantly continue his 
wanderings. 

The lever of mingled flattery and fear 
which he used to gain his object, betrayed 
the craft of the adventurer. With Kath¬ 
arina’s blind vanity, the power of the 
former was readily discovered, but it re¬ 
quired a deeper insight into her character 
to detect that, in spite of all her reckless¬ 
ness and violence, she had a great respect 
for a will that resolutely opposed her own. 
Whether it was because, at such moments, 
she perceived that she could not defend 
her own caprices by any reasonable argu¬ 
ments, or from a certain instinctive dread 
that unconsciously slumbered in her heart, 
and which makes even wild beasts fear 
the eye of man, the mirror of his intellec¬ 
tual superiority, suffice it to say that Elmar 
had sometimes had occasion to notice this 
trait in her character. 

A proper use of this discovery would 
doubtless have been very advantageous 
to him, in his conduct towards his sister, 
but it was repugnant to his nature to play 
such a tyrannical part, and, moreover, the 
thought that Katharina had lost a large 
fortune by his father’s second marriage 
and his own birth, involuntarily induced 
him to treat her with special indulgence. 
He could, however, easily imagine that 
Wehlen, who knew no consideration, 
would soon make himself her absolute 
master unless some lucky accident enabled 
her to escape her jailor. 

The idea involuntarily occurred to him, 
as he remembered the" last conversation 


with his sister,'which afforded him unde¬ 
niable proofs of her increasing unreason¬ 
ableness. Could Wehlen, from his point 
of view, be particularly blamed if he made 
himself master of a will which had forever 
lost the power of controlling itself, and 
seemed destined to be a slave ? Was not 
Elmar himself greatly in fault for having, 
left this irrational will without a guide, 
and thus made it the prey of an adven-' 
turer ? 

The thoughts to which Elmar yielded 
were very unpleasant, very painful. A 
perhaps undue sensitiveness made him 
shrink from a step which might possibly 
afford him some personal advantage, and 
he secretly put forward the pretext of his 
want of legal right to excuse his hesita¬ 
tion. Would not some one of the numer¬ 
ous persons with whom his sister was in 
constant intercourse have made the same 
discovery and spoken of it to him if Kath¬ 
arina’s want of rationality were really so 
great as it sometimes appeared to him?- 
With the exception of Aunt Valiy, no one : 
had even hinted at such a thing. Rela¬ 
tives and intimate friends had often been 
offended and spoken angrily about her, it, 
is true, but even the baroness, when he 
cautiously questioned her, only replied 
with a shrug of the shoulders, “ Katharina 
was always full of whims.” 

So he let the matter rest for the pres¬ 
ent, and waited with still greater anxiety 
for the news which was to remove the 
second obstacle. Unfortunately, however, 
the intelligence was not what he expected, 
for a letter from the ambassador informed 
him that all the church records in the cap¬ 
ital had been examined, so the marriage 
must have taken place somewhere else. 

Elmar was very much depressed by this 
news, and determined to instantly go to 
the city himself to make personal inquiries. 
He was just going up-stairs to the baron¬ 
ess to discuss the matter, when a letter 
from the princess was handed to him. 

Katharina stated that she had now al¬ 
lowed him sufficient time to procure the 
marriage certificate, and no longer had any 
pretext for delaying the performance of 
her duty. On reflecting upon the circum¬ 
stances, she hoped that Elmar would vol¬ 
untarily renounce his pretended rights, in 
which case she would be disposed to pro¬ 
vide for his future in a manner suitable to 
the change in his position. Otherwise she 
must of course appeal to the law, and 
Elmar could then blame himself if she 
showed no farther consideration for him. 

He crushed the letter indignantly in his 
hand, and hurled it into a corner of the 
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room. It was not so much the purport 
that enraged him, for he had expected it, 
but the style of the whole epistle, which 
plainly showed that Wehlen, not his sister, 
was the real writer. To see himself 
threatened by this man with the loss of his 
property, his whole social existence, at 
once angered and humiliated him. 

At last he controlled himself, and as this 
letter destroyed the hope of keeping Erica 
in ignorance of the cloud that had dark¬ 
ened the horizon of her life, he resolved to 
inform her of the matter at once, and 
tell the whole truth, as she would at least 
hear it from his lips in the most consider¬ 
ate way. 

“ How would you bear the loss of Alten- 
born, Erica? How would you reconcile 
yourself to your fate ? ” said Elmar, as he 
finished his tale. 

“ How would I reconcile myself to my 
fate, Elmar?” asked Erica, half laughing. 
“ Am I a fairy princess, who has been 
rocked in a golden cradle, and did you first 
see me clad in silk and velvet, or in a 
somewhat faded calico frock ? To one 
who has spent a happy childhood in cir¬ 
cumstances so narrow as mine, poverty is 
no terrible spectre. On the contrary, I 
can paint the future in charming hues. 
We will live in the dear old house at 
Waldbad, — that certainly belongs to you, 
Katharina cannot rob you of it; grand¬ 
mamma will come with us, occupy mam¬ 
ma’s room, take possession of her arm¬ 
chair, and sit in the sheltered place on 
the veranda where my mother always 
went in pleasant weather. Elmar and I 
will go to walk, or I will row on the sea, 
and on particularly bright days induce 
grandmamma to trust herself to my boat; 
but then Sandor must stay at home, he is 
an unruly passenger, and might upset it.” 

“So grandmamma and Sandor are 
placed on a parallel,” said the old lady in 
a jesting tone. “It will undoubtedly be 
an enchanting, life, Erica, but who will 
provide our food, or are we to be satisfied 
with air, sunlight, and walks ? ” 

“ Oh, old Christel will cook, and I’ll- 
begin to take lessons from the cook here 
to-morow morning.” 

“ I think your idyl will be far better 
performed if we leave Altenborn every 
summer, and spend a few months in 
Waldbad with grandmamma and Sandor,” 
replied Elmar. “ So let us hope that my 
journey may accomplish the desired result; 
and to lose no time, I will apply for my 
passport this very day.” 

“ Then you must be going to some for¬ 
eign country, Elmar?” 


“Yes, to Stockholm; my parents were 
married there.” 

“So your mother was a Swede ? ” 

“No; a German. Unfortunate circum¬ 
stances compelled my grandparents to 
emigrate to Sweden, where they lived in 
comparative poverty, until their oldest 
daughter became a successful and famous 
actress, and was able to support them by 
her exertions.” 

“Then your mother was an actress?” 
Erica almost screamed. 

“ Yes ; do you think it so very strange ? ” 
asked Elmar, somewhat displeased. 

“Very strange. Wonderful, Elmar!” 
exclaimed Erica, with sparkling eyes ; “ if 
your mother’s name was Agatha, and your 
father’s Roderick.” 

“ Certainly. But how did you know 
it?” 

Erica sprang from her seat, threw her 
arms around Elmar’s neck, and whispered 
amid tears of joy, “ My idyl will, as you 
wished, be acted only at Altenborn, El¬ 
mar; for I know that your parents were 
married in Malmo by the pastor Dahl- 
strom.” 

Elmar gazed at her in speechless aston¬ 
ishment, and before he had collected his 
thoughts sufficiently to reply, Erica con¬ 
tinued, — 

“ You don’t believe me, Elmar ? I will 
bring you proofs of my assertion.” 

She hurried out of the room, and soon 
returned with an old portfolio, originally 
very handsome, but now shabby and 
soiled, which she eagerly opened before 
Elmar and the old lady, who had ap¬ 
proached in the greatest agitation. 

“ Here are your father’s own letters, 
Elmar; read them, and then let us thank 
God for the wonderful goodness that 
placed them in my hands.” 

A solemn silence fell upon the spacious 
apartment. The baroness and Elmar rev¬ 
erently read the letters which the dead 
man had written to his betrothed, his 
bride, and his wife, while Erica was mute 
in sympathy with their emotion. When the 
grandmother and grandson had finished 
reading the letters, she told them how she 
had found the portfolio among the rubbish 
cast on the shore by the storm. She hes¬ 
itated a moment whether to communicate 
the unfriendly contents of the envelope 
containing the letters, as the “hock und 
wohlgeboren nephew,” to whom it was ad¬ 
dressed, could be no other than Elmar 
himself. But she thought she ought to 
tell the whole truth, and therefore faith¬ 
fully mentioned that also. 

I “ I am sincerely sorry for my good un- 
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cle’s anger,”'said Elmar thoughtfully; 
«the more so as he has gone to the other 
world; yet I feel innocent of blame, for I 
had no idea that one of my mother’s 
brothers was still living.” 

“ The fault rests in a certain degree upon 
me,” said the old lady, “ and yet I hope I 
do not deserve any severe punishment. 
My son did everything for his wife’s fam¬ 
ily that he promised in these letters, but 
unfortunately all, except the youngest 
brother, died very young. The latter had 
determined to become a merchant, and, 
against Roderick’s wishes, remained in 
Sweden. He too became dangerously ill, 
and at his wife’s urgent entreaties, Roder¬ 
ick accompanied her to Sweden to see 
the sick, perhaps dying, man once more. 
Contrary to our expectations, the brother 
recovered, while his sister soon lay upon 
her death-bed. After her decease, Rod¬ 
erick gave his brother-in-law the portfolio, 
which belonged to Agatha, without sus¬ 
pecting the existence of the letters, which 
were probably in some secret-drawer, or 
he would undoubtedly have taken them 
out. 

“When he reached Altenborn with the 
dead body of his wife, he was so over¬ 
whelmed by grief that he could not even 
give me the particulars of her illness. He 
too soon followed her to the grave, and I 
confess that I felt deeply wounded and 
indignant at the want of sympathy on the 
part of his brother-in-law — who owed his 
whole fortune to the dead man, and was, 
though innocently, the cause of all this 
misery. Perhaps it was a certain timidity 
which kept him from approaching an aris¬ 
tocratic family, but to me it seemed like 
the greatest' heartlessness and ingrati¬ 
tude. 

“Moreover, every recollection of him 
recalled the memory of my own loss, and 
it is certainly pardonable if I did not seek 
to awaken this grief. As he made no ef¬ 
fort to see his nephew, I saw no reason to 
try to keep up the intercourse, especially 
as I heard he had gradually become a rich 
man. Elmar, who when his parents died 
was a mere child, had therefore no suspi¬ 
cion of the existence of this uncle. 

“ I now hear with surprise, that the lat¬ 
ter felt so deeply offended by the want of 
attention on his nephew’s part. He may 
have attributed it to a pride, which was 
ashamed to own a merchant as a relative, 
and here again the trait of character nat¬ 
ural to us all asserts itself. We always 
remember our rights far more distinctly 
than our duties, and it is easy to see that 
most conflicts arise from this source.” 


“But was the old gentleman really 
drowned at the time Of the shipwreck?” 
asked Erica. 

“ Yes, for I read his name among the 
list of passengers lost on a steamer which 
was wrecked on its way from Stockholm 
to St. Petersburg. Why he took these 
letters with him, or whether he perhaps in¬ 
tended to settle there, will now never be 
known.” 

“ What a strange dispensation of Prov¬ 
idence that the waves should cast the port¬ 
folio on the shore of Waldbad, and I should 
be the person to find it! I felt very much 
disappointed about this yarn and button 
correspondence,” continued Erica, holding 
up one of the letters, “ and mamma teased 
me about my baffled hope of having saved 
the letters of a young prince — and now I 
have really saved those of my prince! ” 

“ And with them your prince’s inheri¬ 
tance, Erica; for without these letters how 
could I have known that my parents were 
married in Malmo, so I should have sought 
the certificate in vain. But as your mother 
belongs to a Rhenish family, I wonder she 
did not discover the writer.” 

“ I think she had a tolerably correct sus¬ 
picion, Elmar, but she probably did not 
think the letters important enough to in¬ 
duce her to renew connections she had 
completely broken off. Afterwards she 
became so ill that she doubtless forgot the- 
matter, but I was so much interested in 
the contents of the portfolio that I took it; 
with me. A short time ago I read the let¬ 
ters, though without the slightest suspicion 
that I was in the very place to which the 
last one was addressed. Everything agrees 
exactly. The terraces which were to be 
illuminated, the island from which the fire¬ 
works were to be reflected in the Inagical 
little lake, and you are the little bawler, 
Elmar, who was to be kissed.” 

“ And who makes the same pretentions 
now, Erica ! ” said Elmar, clasping her in 
his arms with a radiant smile. 

XLV. 

THE GLASS OF SUGAR AND WATER. 

Elmar instantly informed his sister of 
the discovery of their father’s letters. He 
desired to have a personal interview with 
her, but the servant in the a'hteroom re¬ 
fused to admit him, saying that her High¬ 
ness pbsitively declined to receive any 
visits, so he was compelled to content him¬ 
self with a letter, and carried his caution 
so far as to omit mentioning the place 
where the marriage certificate was to be 
found, but requested a short 4elay, t0 
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enable him to procure the missing docu¬ 
ment. 

As Elmar was convinced that Wehlen 
had some of his own servants in his pay 
— for in what other way was his entrance 
through the main door of the castle to be 
explained?— he even took the precaution 
not to place his letter to the magistrate of 
Malmo in the mail-bag at the castle, but 
delivered it to the postman himself, and 
received a speedy and most satisfactory 
reply, for it contained an attested copy of 
the certificate. 

Katharina had not answered his letter, 
but he knew that she had hitherto delayed 
the steps she had threatened. The favor¬ 
able turn in Elmar’s affairs seemed to have 
made her ill, for she saw no one, and re¬ 
mained quietly in her own apartments. 

As Elmar would not again expose him¬ 
self to the chance of being refused admis¬ 
sion by the servant, he made no attempt 
to see his sister, but once more communi¬ 
cated with her by letter. After informing 
her that he was in possession of the docu¬ 
ment she required, he said that he was 
ready to show her all brotherly affection, 
but should expect the same treatment from 
her. If, therefore, she wished to remain 
at Castle Altenborn, she must change her 
conduct, and cease all intercourse with the 
adventurer, who, though he had left the 
castle, still remained in the neighborhood. 

This adventurer was with his mistress, 
when the letter was handed to Katharina 
by her confidential servant. Wehlen, 
without any apology, took it from her, and 
read it attentively from beginning to end. 
A heavy frown darkened his brow, and he 
said in a tone of angry reproach, — 

“ So all my trouble has been in vain. 
You might have known it, must have 
known it, your Highness. It is most un¬ 
warrantable to have sent me on such a 
wild-goose chase.” 

Katharina’s roving eyes rested upon 
him with a half indignant, half timid ex¬ 
pression, as she replied, “It was your 
own proposal, I objected.” 

“ Ah! the old convenient excuse, with 
which superiors are so fond of throwing 
the blame on the shoulders of their sub¬ 
ordinates. But if the affair turns out suc¬ 
cessfully, it never originates with the 
latter, then dll the credit belongs to their 
employers. But if humble-pie must be 
eaten with arrogant masters, I can assure 
you it is far more difficult with haughty 
mistresses,” he added with his disagree- 
ble laugh. 

A pleased smile involuntarily hovered 
around Katharina’s lips, and she said 


apologetically, “ It may be that it was my 
own wish, you probably know, for I have 
forgotten it. But ” — and her voice rose 
to a loud, almost shrill tone — “what I 
have not forgotten, will not forget, is my 
hatred for that beggar wench, whom, in 
my generosity, I took out of the streets, 
and who has rewarded all my benefits by 
shamefully robbing me of my rights.” 

“Very good, excellent, your Highness! 
But what is the use of this hatred, what 
will it accomplish ? ” Katharina, who had 
been reclining in her chair, sprang to her 
feet, and approached Wehlen. “ I want 
you to drive the girl out of the house,” 
she passionately exclaimed; “ I order you 
to think of something that will ruin her in 
Elmar’s opinion.” 

Wehlen contemptuously shrugged his 
shoulders, and made no reply. 

“ Do you refuse ? ” cried Katharina. 
“ Am I surrounded by traitors, will you 
too desert me? Did you not voluntarily 
offer your assistance, and have I ever 
declined to- comply with your demands, 
unwarrantably large as they have been? 
Do you suppose I am no longer rich 
enough to be able to pay you for your ser¬ 
vices. What do you ask ? Speak! I will 
give any sum, only rid me of this girl! ” 
While the princess poured forth these 
words with passionate gesticulations, 
Wehlen stood before her with folded arms, 
and eyes fixed quietly upon the floor. He 
seemed to be reflecting, and when she 
paused, said coldly, in a tone that formed 
a striking contrast to her agitation, — 

“ I believe, princess, you have often had 
occasion to observe that this violent style 
of conversation is not to my taste, and 
does not make the slightest impression 
upon me. You will not induce me to grat¬ 
ify your wish in this way.” 

“ But mv request is so reasonable, so 
natural. I only want you to make Elmar 
detest Erica.” 

“ That is, you only want me to get you 
the man in the moon,” cried Wehlen, 
laughing. “ Shall we accuse her of steal¬ 
ing, or charge her with a secret affection 
for the head groom ? ” 

“Both, both!” exclaimed Katharina; 

“ he can no longer love her, if-” 

“ If he believes it, of course; but of 
course he won’t believe it.” Wehlen 
paused, fixed his eyes on the floor, and 
then asked slowly',— 

“ Would the young girl’s removal really 
be such an advantage to you, your High¬ 
ness ? Would not another marriage soon 
threaten you ?” 

“ Only get rid of Erica, and all, all will be 
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well. I know Elmar, he will never love 
again.” 

“ I certainly put very little faith in your 
knowledge,” replied Wehlen with a scorn¬ 
ful laugh. “ But no matter. I. am your 
servant, and if you give me sufficient 
means, will endeavor to gratify your wish.” 

“Ask what you please. Take every¬ 
thing, only prevent this marriage ! ” 

“Very well. We have just heard of a 
farce performed to bring two people to¬ 
gether, we will now play one for the oppo¬ 
site purpose. As here are fortunately no 
laws against imitating a drama, I think 
of borrowing a little from ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet ’ and also ‘ The Natural Daughter.’ ” 

Katharina threw herself back into her 
chair, and murmured sulkily, “ I don’t 
understand you, and am not inclined to 
joke.” 

“ Yet your Highness must listen to this 
joke, if you wish to gain your end.” 

“ Then speak! ” replied Katharina 
peevishly, leaning back into the chair again. 

“ The Princess Bagadoff must herself 
undertake the introduction to the intended 
farce. Drawing the mask of cordial affec¬ 
tion closely over her face, her Highness 
will instantly hasten to the hostile camp, 
kiss her grandmother’s hand, warmly con¬ 
gratulate her brother, and lovingly embrace 
his betrothed bride.” 

“ I ? Have you lost your Senses, Weh¬ 
len ? ” cried Katharina furiously. “ I will 
never embrace her ! ” 

“Just as you choose. Then think of 
another plan.” 

“ I cannot, that is your business.” 

“ Then you must do what I ask, and my 
farce will not succeed without the embrace. 
Some other time I will give you the pro¬ 
gramme of sisterly affection more in detail, 
for the present it is only necessary that 
the war should be ended and eternal peace 
proclaimed. You will then have an oppor¬ 
tunity to meet Erica freely, and can mix 
in her food or drink a powder, which-” 

“Poison? No; the cook can do that, 
I will not.” 

Wehlen stared at the speaker, her feat¬ 
ures betrayed no unusual excitement, and 
her eyes as usual wandered restlessly 
around the room.- He waited till they 
rested on him, then made a formal bow, 
and said coldly,— 

“ If your Highness wishes to take such 
radical means of unfastening the gordian 
knot, I am sorry that I am unable to assist 
you.” 

She looked at him in surprise. “ Did 
not you speak of it yourself ? You said I 
was to mix poison in her drink.” 


“I spoke of'a powder, which if taken in 
too large doses may produce death, but 
when given in smaller quantities, only 
causes a deathlike slumber.” 

“ Well, what then ? ” 

“ This apparent death will bring the liv¬ 
ing Erica into the ancestral vault of Alten- 
born, where I, like a second Romeo, will 
release her from her coffin, and, more for¬ 
tunate than he, restore the girl to life. Of 
course this life must henceforth be passed 
in some very remote quarter of the globe, 
but as steamboats and railroads can do 
wonders, a return might be apprehended, 
even from there, if we did not, on restoring 
her freedom, give her a husband. With a 
sufficient dowry, this will be an easy mat¬ 
ter, and-” 

“It will be very difficult,” interrupted 
Katberina, “ for I remember Heseler wrote 
a short time ago that he could send me 
no more money, and my strong box is 
empty. How much will you need ?” 

“ If I include the expenses of the jour¬ 
ney, and all the rest, perhaps thirty or 
forty thousand thalers, a bagatelle to the 
wealthy, aristocratic Princess Bagadoff.” 

“ Write to Heseler yourself, he is obsti¬ 
nate.” 

“ My letter would probably have less 
effect than one from your Highness. 
However, any jeweller would give twice the 
sum for your jewelry, so we can pawn it 
until Heseler becomes more reasonable.” 

“ If only the court were not to be at 
Coblentz just now 1 They say the king 
and queen are coming to Stolzenfels early 
this year.” 

“ There go the happy pair! ” cried 
Wehlen, suddenly approaching the window. 
Katharina also started up and looked out. 
Elmar and Erica were walking' up and 
down the terrace arm in arm, apparently 
engaged in eager, animated conversation, 
while Sandor sneaked after them, as if 
depressed by the utter neglect to which he 
was condemned. 

“ How I hate her, how bitterly I hate 
her! ” muttered Katharina between her 
clenched teeth. “I’ll give you all my jew¬ 
els this very day! ” she suddenly ex¬ 
claimed ; “ pawn them, and then get the 
creature out of my sight.” 

She rang the bell violently and ordered 
the maid to bring her jewel-case at once. 
The secret drawer opened at the pressure 
of a spring, and the glittering gems which 
composed various ornaments flashed be¬ 
fore Wehlen’s greedy eyes. 

“ Take all these pearls and diamonds ! ” 
she eagerly exclaimed; “ the necklace-alone 
is said to be worth almost the sum you 
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need. Now make Haste, that I may not 
witness this sight a second time.” 

“ I will most faithfully execute your 
commission, your Highness, and in order 
to lose no time, I’ll give you the powder 
now." 

“ The powder ?” said Katharina, shrink¬ 
ing back. “How can you give me the 
powder now ? ” she added suspiciously, 
“ when we have just planned the affair.” 

“ I have already told you it was only a 
strong narcotic,” replied Wehlen quietly. 
“ I use it in very small doses to shorten my 
own wakeful nights, so I always carry it 
about with me.” 

He drew a paper out of his pocket, and 
handing it to Katharina, said slowly, 
“ Half of this quantity will produce the 
desired effect of apparent death; a larger 
dose would really kill any one, and I must 
therefore urgently entreat you to be cau¬ 
tious.” 

Katharina tapped the floor impatiently 
with her foot. “ Why do you give me 
more than I need ? ” she murmured; 
“ divide it.” 

“Why, your Highness,” said Wehlen 
carelessly, “ because some might happen 
to get spilled; and besides, it is better to 
be prepared for all emergencies.” 

“Very well, give it to me. I will be 
careful.” 

“ And I will bring you the money as 
soon as possible,” said Wehlen, taking the 
casket. 

“No, leave it! I remember—I can’t 
do without the diamonds. Prince Lowen- 
berg’s ball takes place day after to-morrow, 
and I have accepted the invitation. We 
must think of something else, for I must 
keep the diamonds.” 

Wehlen bit his lips and muttered a half- 
suppressed oath, then made a low bow 
and said, in a measured tone, — 

“ Then I will take my leave for to-day, 
your Highness, and hope, on returning to¬ 
morrow, to hear that you have made a far 
better plan than mine.” 

“ Nonsense 1 You know I don’t trouble 
myself about such matters, I have other 
things to think of. I won’t allow you to 
go until we have settled upon something.” 

“In that case, it can only be what I 
have already proposed; and this time 
beauty must replace the sparkling stones, 
or your Highness remain at home.” 

“ What an absurd idea ! It would in¬ 
stantly cause all sorts of gossiping stories. 
I know a plan. You said yourself that my 
jewels were worth twice the sum. I will 
keep a set of pearls, and give you the 
rest,” 


“That will scarcely do, for value and 
the market price are very different things, 
and I doubt now whether all the gems will 
bring the necessary sum.” 

“ I won’t give up the pearls! ” persisted 
the princess obstinately; “ I don’t see why 
my wishes are not to have some weight.” 

Her companion made no reply, but 
turned towards the window as if his atten¬ 
tion was wholly absorbed by the beautiful 
landscape. He was reflecting that he 
could not conquer this obstinacy at pres¬ 
ent, and considering whether to avail 
himself of the smaller advantage which 
presented itself, or wait for a more favora¬ 
ble opportunity. At last he formed his 
resolution, and, turning to Katharina, said 
craftily, — 

“ The reproach you have just uttered, 
your Highness, wounds me the more 
deeply because I believe it to be so en¬ 
tirely undeserved. It has always been my 
endeavor to be guided entirely by your 
will, and I have put forth all my powers to 
enable you to gratify it. Firmly as I am 
convinced that we shall not be able to ob¬ 
tain our object without the set of pearls, I 
will therefore make every effort to accom¬ 
plish your wishes. Early to-morrow morn¬ 
ing I will go to your jeweller with the 
diamonds, to see what can be done, and 
therefore beg you to give me a written 
order to enable me to pawn the stones.” 

“ I knew it! ” cried Katharina, laughing. 
“ Women only need to understand how 
to manage you men ; when you find ener¬ 
getic opposition, you always yield. But 
your idea about the jeweller seems very 
unpractical; people always manage such 
things with very different persons, usurers 
and similar wretches.” 

“ I am surprised at your Highness’s 
knowledge of business,’ replied Wehlen, 
making another low bow to conceal the 
smile that hovered around his lips; “ I 
will of course follow your excellent advice, 
little as I know about those people. Give 
me the order, and I will do my best to ob¬ 
tain the money. But until then I must 
beg you not to use the powder, but employ 
the time in concluding terms of peace with 
your relations.” 

“That is my affair; I know what I 
have to do,” said Katharina loftily. 
“ Here is the order, and now be as quick 
as possible.” 

Wehlen took the note and the casket, 
and after again urging the necessity of 
caution, left the room. Katharina looked, 
after him with a contemptuous glance. 

“ He was obliged to go without the 
pearls,” she murmured in a tone of great 
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satisfaction; “he is furious because he 
could not get his own way, but ray will was 
stronger, I conquered.” She had uttered 
the last sentence aloud, and now rose and 
continued her muttered soliloquy. “ And 
I have the powder too, and can use it 
whenever I choose. If the innocent 
heather-blossom has to remain a little 
longer in the crypt than is agreeable to 
her, she can take it as a just punishment 
for her shameful treatment of me.” 

Katharina’s eyes began .to glow with 
the strange light that sometimes startled 
Elmar, as she continued, in broken sen¬ 
tences, “ Ah! I can so well imagine her 
terror, when she wakes among the coffins; 
when she gradually regains her senses, and 
realizes that she is buried alive ! Ah, how 
she will shudder, how she will shriek in 
frantic terror, and there will be no one to 
hear, no one to help her! And then, at 
midnight, all the coffin-lids will open, the 
dead will rise, and the crumbling, moulder¬ 
ing bones will join together and crowd 
around. ‘ What do you want among the 
dead? How dare you enter our sacred 
ranks? You shall atone for your crime. 
Atone ! atone 1 ’ Those are the words they 
will shriek, and the bones will rattle, and 
the hollow sockets of the eyes stare furi¬ 
ously at the intruder, and the skeleton 
hands shake threateningly, and the terrible 
army move nearer and nearer. 

“ What! To me ? ” Katharina suddenly 
shrieks in mortal terror. “ To me ? Is 
this the tomb of my ancestors ? Am I 
buried alive ? Will the dead threaten me ? 
They come nearer, nearer. Help 1 Help! 
They surround me, help! They clutch at 
me; their skeleton hands are thrust to¬ 
wards me with threatening gestures. They 
will drag me away with them. Help ! Save 
me from the dead. Help 1 Help 1 ” 

The piercing shrieks at last brought the 
footman into the room, and it was evidently 
not the first time that he had found his 
mistress in such a condition of apparently 
causeless excitement, for he showed no 
special surprise, but rang the bell to sum¬ 
mon the maid, and turning to the princess 
said soothingly, — 

“ There are neither dead nor living peo¬ 
ple here to harm you, your Highness, and 
I would advise you to take a soothing-pow¬ 
der.” 

“ Powder! ” cried Katharina suddenly, 
with an entire change of manner. “ How 
dare you propose that I should take a pow¬ 
der? Even my patience will not tolerate 
such liberties, Markort.” 

“Then your Highness can take some 
drops,” replied the man with great calm- 


| ness, and as the maid now entered, he left 
| his mistress to her care, and withdrew to 
the ante-room. 

“ Well, I should like to know what is 
brewing again,” he said to himself, as he 
sat down in his comfortable chair. “ That 
Herr Wehlen must have excited her terri¬ 
bly, and I noticed when he went out that 
he carried something heavy under his 
cloak, though, contrary to all etiquette, he 
wore the cloak into the princess’s room, 
probably with the intention of concealing 
the object, whatever it was, from me. 
If her Highness could have' seen his 
expression as he came out, she would 
probably have felt a little afraid of him. 
Besides, he whispered mysteriously that I 
must keep an eye on my mistress and warn 
her to be extremely cautious ; she must 
take no steps until he returned; I was to 
repeat that to her every day. But as he 
knows just as well as I, that that would be 
the very way to make her take the step 
more quickly, I think he probably wants 
her to take the chestnuts out of the fire, 
and keep out of mischief himself. I really 
wish I had not discovered the bolt on the 
little door, or it had been nailed up; then 
he would have been forced to stay in the 
trap and eat the stew he has made with the 
rest of us. As it is, he will probably be in 
some safe place long before the storm 
breaks here. I’m only curious to see what 
is really going to happen, but I suppose I 
shall learn soon enough.” 

With this philosophical consolation, 
Markort soothed himself, and his thoughts 
soon turned to other subjects, while the 
maid exerted all her skill to calm her ex¬ 
cited mistress, and at last succeeded in 
doing so; but as Katharina was afraid to 
be alone, and old Fraulein Arensfeld was 
ill, she was obliged, to her great annoy¬ 
ance, to spend the whole evening with the 
princess. 

The following morning Katharina’s agi¬ 
tation seemed to have entirely disap¬ 
peared ; she was in unusually gay spirits, 
and declared her intention of paying her 
grandmother a visit. The maid, in silent 
astonishment, wrapped a cloak around her, 
and the princess left the room. When she 
entered the baroness’s apartment, Elmar 
and Erica, who had been seated side by 
side, talking together, started up in sur¬ 
prise, and Elmar hastily came forward to 
meet his sister. < 

“Well, Elmar,” said Katharina, laugh¬ 
ing, ‘.‘you look as if it were a very wonder¬ 
ful thing for me to come here; yet it is 
very natural I should wish to ofier my con¬ 
gratulations and embrace my — my new 
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sister-in-law. Who would have supposed, 
when you were joking about the ugly little 
girl in Waldbad, that she would so soon be 
your betrothed bride ? What do you say, 
Erica ? Your hopes hardly dared to soar 
so high in those days ? ’’ 

“No; my thoughts were very far from 
an engagement,” replied Erica, with great 
self-control. 

“ What did you say to this astonishing 
event, grandmamma?” said Katharina, 
turning to the old lady. 

“I heartily rejoiced over what I had 
long anticipated, for as Elmar made me 
the confidante of his love immediately after 
hi^ return from Waldbad, the news could 
not possibly surprise me.” 

Katharina tried to fix her restless eyes 
on Elmar. “ So you systematically de¬ 
ceived me, my good brother! ” she vehe¬ 
mently exclaimed; “ this is the more 
unwarrantable-” 

“ I thought you had come to offer your 
congratulations, Katharina,” interrupted 
her grandmother gravely. 

“ So I have, I just said so! Besides, I 
have come to flatter my new sister-in-law, 
that she may look upon me with favor and 
permit me to remain in her castle.” 

“You wound me deeply,” said Erica 
with an expression of great pain. 

“ If that is your intention, you must 
adopt a different tone, Katharina,” Elmar 
replied. “ Uttered in this way, your words 
sound like an insult, which I suppose was 
scarcely your object.” 

“ I said what I meant,” replied Katha¬ 
rina impatiently; “why do people always 
make difficulties and misunderstand me? 
You are master of Altenborn now, Elmar, 
and therefore I must of course humbly 
bend my head, that I may not lose your 
favor. Why .are the water-pitcher and 
sugar-bowl here?” she asked, suddenly 
changing the subject, and eyeing the ob¬ 
jects mentioned with great interest. 

“ Erica has a headache, and wanted some 
sugar and water,” answered the baroness. 

“ Ah 1 sugar and water ? ” said Katha¬ 
rina quickly. “Yes, a glass of sugar and 
water is excellent for headache — it gives 
one such a sound, deep sleep, though 
dreams are sure to come — I had some 
frightful ones yesterday,” she added with 
a shudder. 

The little party gazed anxiously at the 
speaker, but she again changed the sub¬ 
ject, and turning to the baroness, said 
hastily, — 

“ Grandmamma, will you show me the 
pattern you told me about some time ago ? 
I should like to embroider a rug for Elmar.” 


“ I don’t exactly know where it is, child, 
I will look for it presently.” 

“ Ah! pray find it now, grandmamma. 
I want to see whether it will suit my pur¬ 
pose.” 

“Your wishes are somewhat trouble¬ 
some, my dear Katharina,” replied the old 
lady, half angrily, “ however, as I have not 
seen you for so long a time, I will try to 
gratify you.” 

When the baroness had left the room, 
Katharina hastily approached Elmar, who 
was standing by the window. “ Do you 
know, Elmar,” she whispered hurriedly, 
“Wehlen says you never received the 
marriage certificate, it was only a blind, 
and I ought not to allow myself to be 
frightened by it.” 

Elmar shrugged his shoulders. “ It is 
in my writing-desk; if you will come down 
with me, you can see it.” 

“ Yes, let us go,” said Katharina eagerly. 
She moved quickly towards the door, then 
paused, turned, and said: “ My tooth has 
ached all night along. I dare not expose 
myself to the cold air in the corridor 
again. I should have liked to see the pa¬ 
per, but as you have never gratified any 
wish of mine, of course I shall not venture 
to ask you to bring it here.” 

“ I will say, like grandmamma, that your 
wishes are somewhat troublesome, Katha¬ 
rina. However, as you want to make 
peace, though in a somewhat singular man¬ 
ner, I will grant your request.” 

A strange feeling of terror seized upon 
Erica when she thus saw herself about to 
be left alone with Katharina. She longed 
to ask Elmar not to go, but felt ashamed 
of her cowardice, as he would not be ab¬ 
sent more than a few minutes. Besides, 
Katharina now seemed less excited, and 
Erica could scarcely help laughing at the 
triumphant air the princess assumed on 
finding her wishes gratified. 

“ Why haven’t you taken your sugar and 
water, Erica ? ” she asked, approaching 
her. “ I will make it for you myself. I 
know exactly how to do it, for I always 
mixed Bagadoff’s, who often suffered from 
headaches.” 

Erica involuntarily shuddered. The al¬ 
lusion to the prince reminded her of the 
locket he had once worn around his neck, 
and which she had in a certain sense inher¬ 
ited _ from him. Meantime, Katharina, 
turning her back on the young girl, busied 
herself with the pitcher and glasses. The 
latter could not help smiling at the impor¬ 
tance Katharina placed upon so simple a 
matter, as well as the slow, methodical 
manner in which she performed her task. 
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At last the mixture was ready, and turning 
towards Erica with the glass, she handed 
it to her. The latter was in the act of 
taking it, when Katharina drew back so 
suddenly that the glass almost fell, and 
though Erica caught it in time to save it, 
a part of the contents was spilled over her 
dress. 

“ That will do no harm,” said Katharina 
with a loud laugh, “ it was meant to be 
shaken.” 

Erica, startled by the strange words and 
wild laugh, looked anxiously at the prin¬ 
cess, and noticed the singular light that 
sometimes sparkled in her eyes. 

“You are ill, princess,” she cried, start¬ 
ing up, “ let us go to grandmamma.” 

Katharina pressed her violently back 
into the chair. “ Stay here, and drink 
your sugar and water! ” she almost 
screamed, “ I am going to grandmamma 
alone,” and she fairly ran out of the room, 
slamming the door behind her. 

Erica was bewildered by the scene, and 
as Elmar now entered, hurried towards 
him, and threw herself into his arms in 
such agitation that he anxiously asked the 
cause. 

“ I am afraid • Katharina is losing her 
reason,” she whispered, trembling; “ I saw 
the demon of madness lurking in her eyes. 
Don’t leave me alone with her again, El¬ 
mar. I am afraid of her.” 

“ Has she insulted you ? ” asked Elmar 
hastily. 

“ On the contrary, she was very kind, 
but acted like an insane person.” 

“ Unfortunately I am aware that she has 
long been entitled to that name; let us 
consult together about the best means of 
dealing with this misfortune. But first of 
all calm yourself, and drink the glass of 
sugar and water, that stands here on the 
table.” 

Erica turned, but before she reached it, 
the door of the room was thrown open 
and little Carlos rushed up to her. 

“ I can come and see you again, Erica 1 ” 
he exclaimed joyously. “Markort told 
me so when I got back from my ride just 
now. Mamma said I might go to grand¬ 
mamma’s rooms as much as I liked. Now 
I shall come every day, Erica, and you’ll 
visit us again.” 

“ Certainly, Carlos,” replied Erica kind¬ 
ly; “and what sort of a ride did you have 
to-day, was the pony good ? ” 

“ He used to be rather obstinate,” re¬ 
plied the boy importantly, “ but he’s learn¬ 
ing to know me now.” 

“And how often have you been thrown, 
Carlos ? ” asked Erica mischievously. 


“Only once, and that was because the 
head groom pulled the bridle too hard.” 

“You are a real hero, Carlos. Come, 
shall I offer you this orange to refresh you 
after your ride, or don’t you like it ? ” 

“ Peel it for me, Erica, and put on plen¬ 
ty of sugar.” 

“ And out of gratitude you drink Erica’s 
sugar and water,” said Elmar half angrily, 
for he had no very great affection for the 
boy. 

“ Erica won’t scold,” he answered, pout¬ 
ing. “ Look ! I haven’t left you a single 
drop,” he added, laughing, as he turned 
to the young girl. 

“You little robber! Then Uncle El¬ 
mar must make me a new glass while I 
peel your orange.” 

Elmar finished his task more quickly 
than Katharina, and Erica eagerly emptied 
the glass. Carlos seemed to find equal 
pleasure in consuming his orange, but 
soon grew more quiet, and at last said he 
felt tired. 

“ You lazy boy! ” exclaimed Elmar re¬ 
provingly, “ you ought to be ashamed to 
be tired after that short ride.” 

Erica, on the contrary, who saw real 
weariness in the boy’s face and move¬ 
ments, interceded for him, took him in 
her arms, carried him to the sofa, and 
covered him with her shawl. 

“ Kiss me, Erica, then I will go to 
sleep,” murmured the little fellow, and 
when Erica had obeyed his wish, his lids 
drooped heavily, and she moved gently 
away from his couch. 

She had just returned to Elmar’s side, 
when the baroness and Katharina at last 
came out of the adjoining room. The lat¬ 
ter’s eyes instantly rested upon the empty 
glasses, and a look of triumph flitted over 
her face. 

“ How did you like my sugar and water, 
Erica?” she asked sneeringly. 

Erica, with well-meant hypocrisy, was 
about to answer “Very much,” but El¬ 
mar replied, “You must ask Carlos that 
question, Katharina, he drank the whole 
glass.” 

Katharina’s eyes opened so wide that 
it seemed as if they would start from their 
socket, and her lips also parted as if she 
wished to speak, but had no power to 
form the words. Her whole figure looked 
as if she were stricken with a sudden 
paralysis, and Elmar went up to her and 
asked anxiously,— 

“Are you ill, Katharina?” 

“ Carlos 1 ” she gasped at last, with a 
violent effort, “ Carlos, where — where is 
he?” 
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“Asleep on the sofa there, you need 
have no anxiety about him,” replied El¬ 
mar soothingly. 

. Katharina rushed towards the little 
sleeper, convulsively tore away the shawl 
that was spread over him, and gazed fixed¬ 
ly at the child. He seemed to be sound 
asleep, for the movement did not rouse 
him. 

. “Carlos!” shrieked Katharina, “ Car¬ 
los ! Wake ! Hear me! ” 

Elmar hastened towards his sister to 
prevent her from frightening the child, 
but she thrust him violently away, and 
bending over the boy, screamed in the 
same piercing tones,— 

“ Carlos ! You must not, you shall not 
sleep! My sweet darling, my angel boy, 
my Carlos! What will you do in that 
horrible vault ? The dead shall not dare 
approach you. They must not stretch 
their skeleton hands towards my boy.” 

The rest of the party gazed in terror at 
Katharina’s frantic gestures. There could 
no longer be a doubt in regard to her con¬ 
dition, and the baroness whispered,— 

“ She alarmed me so much while we 
were alone in my room, that I secretly 
sent to Altenborn for a doctor, and I 
think he must arrive immediately. Try 
to get her away from the poor little boy, 
Elmar, she may do him some serious in¬ 
jury.” 

Elmar instantly went up to his sister, 
who was hanging over the child, now ut¬ 
tering piercing shrieks, and then low 
moans. She did not thrust him away 
again, and he saw with the greatest sur¬ 
prise that the child did not stir, but in 
spite of all his mother’s outcries, contin-' 
ued to sleep soundly and quietly. 

“ Go back, I will attend to Carlos my¬ 
self,” said Elmar, but Katharina pressed 
jealously forward. “No!” she screamed, 
“ I alone will watch my darling in his 
sleep. No one shall touch him. Neither 
the dead nor the living, only I! ” She 
drew herself up as if to defy all contradic¬ 
tion, then, with a shrill shriek, suddenly 
sank senseless on the floor. 

The baroness and Erica rushed towards 
the fainting woman, while Elmar pulled 
violently at the bell. With the aid of the 
servants, the princess was carried into 
the baroness’s sleeping-room and laid on 
the bed. During all this noise the child 
continued to lie perfectly motionless; it 
was warm, and its limbs were pliant, but 
it could not be roused, so they let it re¬ 
main asleep and once more covered it 
with the shawl. 

The expected physician soon arrived, 


and on being informed of what had hap. 
pened, shrugged his shoulders, saying,— 

“ Madness constantly creeps nearer and 
nearer. It has sometimes been terrible 
to me to see the progress it was making. 
In the case of a different, more yielding 
character, I might have interfered, per¬ 
haps saved her, but a person of the prin¬ 
cess’s peculiarities could not be helped. 
But what is the matter with the child? 
Let me attend to the boy first.” 

When he reached the little sleeper’s 
couch, he involuntarily drew back and 
cast a startled glance at Elmar, who was 
standing beside him. “ The child is not 
asleep,” he said gently, “he is dead.” 

“ Dead ? ” repeated Elmar in horror. 
“ Dead ? How is that possible ? A few 
hours ago he was bright and well.” 

The doctor felt the boy’s pulse and 
heart, then shrugged his shoulders and 
repeated his statement. He again re¬ 
quested an exact account of the events 
that had just occurred, and asked to see 
the glass from which the boy had drunk. 

“ It is one of these two,” said Erica, 
pointing to the goblets with a trembling 
hand. 

The physician carefully examined both, 
and then carried one to the window. “ I 
think I can detect the presence of pulver¬ 
ized opium in the grounds of this one. 
We will instantly subject them to chemical 
tests, to make sure of the fact. The boy 
has drunk the poison the mad mother in¬ 
tended for this young lady, and the dose 
was probably so strong for the child, that 
death resulted almost instantly.” 

Deep silence fell upon the room, every 
one seemed paralyzed by the words ; then 
Elmar with a passionate gesture threw his 
arms around Erica and strained her to his 
heart. 

“ Let us offer fervent thanks to God for 
your merciful preservation! ” he exclaimed 
in the most violent agitation; “ I can 
scarcely endure the terrible thought that I 
was so near losing you. We will bear our 
heavy misfortune with resignation, and al¬ 
though I now reproach myself for not hav¬ 
ing interposed sooner, and thus perhaps 
prevented this terrible catastrophe, I am 
absolved by the testimony of the physician, 
who confessed his own inability to help 
Katharina.” 

“Certainly, Baron von Altenborn,” re¬ 
plied the latter. “ The princess, in my 
opinion, was only to be guided, or rather 
controlled, by actual force, and so long as 
her insanity could not be proved, no one 
had a right to use violence. There can be 
no question of neglected duty in this case- 
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But now let us go to the unfortunate wom¬ 
an, and see how far it is possible to help 
her.” 

XLVI. 

THE SISTER OF CHARITY. 

The period which followed the horrible 
events related in the last chapter, was a 
very sorrowful one to all the inmates of 
the castle. The princess was attacked by 
fever, and the physician declared her life 
to be in danger. The wildest ravings 
flowed in a constant stream from her lips, 
and it was impossible to decide whether 
they were inspired by delirium or madness; 
but the magic circle in which these ideas 
seemed bound at last, spite of the con¬ 
fusion in which they were inextricably 
mingled in her mind, gradually afforded 
the watchers a clue to the truth. 

Her wild fancies invariably led her to 
the crypt, where she awoke only to see 
herself surrounded and threatened by the 
mouldering forms of the ancestors who 
had been buried before her. In less fever¬ 
ish moments a deliverer came in the shape 
of Welilen, who opened the vault and re¬ 
stored her to life, but carried her across 
the sea to some distant region. 

At other times the invalid’s fancy was 
entirely occupied by her diamonds; she 
revelled in the sight of the glittering gems, 
and would not give them up, but the next 
instant laughed triumphantly because she 
had saved the pearls, and promised to be 
very careful of the powder. She gave 
Welilen authority to pawn her ornaments 
to provide for the expenses of the long 
journey, and advised him not to go to her 
jeweller, but a pawn-broker. 

The constant return of these fancies at 
last revealed the true state of affairs. The 
princess’s servants, who were closely ques¬ 
tioned, confirmed the suspicion by their 
statements, and all uttered a sigh of relief, 
when it thus appeared that Katharina had 
not intended to commit a murder, but only 
obtain the removal of Erica, by casting 
her into a sleep which should bear the 
semblance of death. As the sediment 
left in the glass really proved to be opium, 
and this could never have produced ap¬ 
parent death, it was evident that Wehlen 
had deceived the princess and sought in 
this way to wreak his revenge upon Erica 
and Elmar. 

The doctor now remembered that he 
had himself procured the opium for Weh¬ 
len, as the latter pretended that he could 
not control his nerves without it. In this 
way he had managed, without attracting 


attention, to procure a sufficient quantity 
of the poison to gain his object. 

Inquiries were instantly made at the inn 
where he formerly lodged, but he had left 
it on the very day he received.the casket 
of jewels from Katharina. He had spoken 
of an immediate return, it is true, but as 
he had taken his by no means inconsid¬ 
erable luggage with him, the innkeeper 
doubted it. 

Elmar instantly applied to a magistrate, 
who issued a warrant for the apprehension 
of the criminal; but as the latter had ob¬ 
tained several days’ start of the officers, 
he could not be found. Traces of him 
were discovered, but they only proved 
that he had reached the sea, and was al¬ 
ready beyond pursuit. He had disposed 
of the larger portion of the gems in Co¬ 
logne, and taken the sum obtained for 
them, as well as the rest of the jewels with 
him, as — without any knowledge of the 
catastrophe which had happened at Alten- 
born —he pursued his way to Brussels 
and Antwern. 

In spite of the self-sacrificing devotion 
with which the baroness and Erica watched 
over Katharina, they could not, even with 
the assistance of the maids, dispense with 
the aid of an experienced nurse, especially 
as Katharina’s condition kept all who sur¬ 
rounded her in a state of constant excite¬ 
ment. They therefore entreated the help 
of one of those excellent nurses, the Prot¬ 
estant sisters of charity, who have chosen 
their arduous vocation from the impulses 
of their own hearts, from true Christian 
love and sympathy for the sufferings of 
their fellow-mortals. 

When the sister, clad in her plain dark 
dress, approached the bed, and bent over 
Katharina in loving anxiety, all felt as if 
the danger were no longer so great, and 
recovery might be possible. 

“ You will have a difficult task,” said 
the baroness, “ for it is often scarcely pos¬ 
sible to control the patient, and moreover 
we understand very little about it, and you 
can only employ us as assistants, while the 
principal burden will rest upon your shoul¬ 
ders.” 

“ That is the purpose for which I have 
come,” replied the sister gently, as she 
stood up and looked at the old lady with 
an expression of tender sympathy. 

“ Fraulein Molly 1 ”cried Erica; “grand¬ 
mamma, it is Fraulein Molly 1 ” 

“ Sister Molly, Erica,” said the latter, 
holding out her hand to her. “ You see 
the guiding hand of Providence which 
leads me to a woman towards whom my 
heart was once full of rage and bitterness, 
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in order to give me an opportunity to 
atone for my sin.” 

“ Then you are doubly welcome to me, 
sister,” said the baroness. “ I was very 
anxious about your fate, and both Elmar 
and I have made every effort to obtain 
news of you. You must tell us how you 
were guided into this path.” 

“ As we are all guided into it,” replied 
Molly with a smile. “ Misfortune must 
first soften the hard soil of our hearts, to 
prepare it for the good seed, and awaken 
a yearning for true salvation. If we then 
take refuge in the safe haven of Chris¬ 
tianity, the desire to do some active work 
there is natural, and for those who are 
bound by no ties, the care of the sick is at 
once the most attractive and beneficial. 
But we must not forget our patient, who 
is beginning to grow restless.” 

Molly made the necessary arrangements 
with so much calmness and care, that all 
felt grateful to the firm, steady hand, that 
undertook the direction of affairs. Kath- 
arina’s condition, in the opinion of the doc¬ 
tors who were summoned, had become 
perfectly hopeless, and as the balance of 
her mind was irretrievably lost, her recov¬ 
ery could scarcely be desired. 

Little Carlos’s body had not yet been 
placed in the family vault. Erica and even 
the baroness clung to the belief that the 
death might be, as Wehlen had declared, 
only a seeming one, so for the present the 
little corpse remained in the castle. 

Molly was deeply moved as she stood 
beside the dead child, who had once caused 
her so much trouble and anger, and for 
whose life she would now cheerfully have 
given her own. 

The body was kept until the signs of 
approaching dissolution dispelled every 
doubt, and the baroness herself gave 
orders for the funeral. It was a sad day; 
Elmar felt the loss of the child all the 
more keenly, as he was forced to acknowl¬ 
edge that he had not given him the full 
measure of love the poor little fellow, who 
was entirely innocent of his mother’s acts, 
had a right to claim. This mother alone 
remained unmoved, and while the child 
was being lowered into the vault, laughed 
gaily as she talked of the pearls she had 
won by her energy. 

Katharina’s powerful constitution re¬ 
sisted the disease much longer than the 
physicians had expected, and but for Mol¬ 
ly’s wise arrangement, which skilfully 
divided the burden, all would have been 
exhausted and worn out by their attend¬ 
ance on the invalid. 

“ I cannot understand, sister, how you 


can continue this fatiguing work almost 
without interruption,” said Erica one day, 
when she sat alone with Molly beside the 
sick-bed. “ I am probably as strong as 
you, but I sometimes feel so tired, that my 
sleep resembles the apparent death into 
which Wehlen wanted to throw me. Ah 1 
forgive me, Molly,” she added hastily; “ I 
mentioned a name which must have a pain¬ 
ful effect upon you.” 

The sister of charity smiled kindly at 
the speaker, and answered cordially, 
“ Don’t be troubled, Erica, the time when 
the utterance of that name wounded me 
has long since passed. If the void in my 
heart, the dreariness of my life, induced 
me to bestow my love upon an adventurer, 
my heart, by God’s blessing, is now so full 
that it has scarcely room for the memory of 
an affection so unworthily lavished. In 
those days I longed for kindness, for a love 
that seemed everywhere refused, and reck¬ 
lessly grasped at the bait held out to me; 
now I have plenty of kindness and affec¬ 
tion, both within and without, and can 
forgive Wehlen, nay, even bless him for 
having given me the shock which guided 
me into this happy path.” 

“ I admire you, Molly, but I do not think 
I could follow your example; I should be 
unable to lead a life of such entire self- 
abnegation.” 

The sister of charity smiled again. 
“ You speak so, because you do not know 
this life, Erica; because you have no idea 
of the deep, blessed satisfaction it be¬ 
stows. The love I once missed so pain¬ 
fully, I now receive in rich abundance 
from my patients. When I see their eyes 
sparkle with joy at my entrance, it affords 
me a delight the fond glance of your lover 
can scarcely give. When I see tears of 
gratitude in their eyes, and feel how indis¬ 
pensable I am to them, how my devotion 
alleviates their sufferings, perhaps cures 
them, I could shout aloud in my joy that 
God has so favored me, given me such un¬ 
speakable happiness heremn earth. 

“ I bless the stern school through which 
I have been led, for in it I have learned 
that we bear our happiness within us, and 
are always miserable when we seek it out¬ 
side. While, in former days, when I tried 
to find this happiness in external things, 
my heart was always filled with rage and 
bitterness towards those who were appar¬ 
ently more fortunate than I, I now live 
in harmony with the whole world, and sin¬ 
cerely rejoice in the prosperity of all my 
fellow-mortals, for their good fortune no 
longer seems stolen from me. The spring 
from which I have learned to draw this 
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happiness gushes forth in boundless abun¬ 
dance, and can refresh all,who seek it; 
so do not pity me any longer, but join in 
thanking God for the mercy he has shown 
me.” 

Molly’s words were confirmed by the 
expression of her face. Her features 
were so transformed by the new look they 
wore, that she could now really be called 
pretty. She performed her toilsome du¬ 
ties with a cheerfulness which exerted a 
refreshing and inspiring influence upon all 
who surrounded her, and made her the 
object of universal love and reverence. 

“ I feel so base and wicked beside Mol¬ 
ly,” said Erica, as she sat with Elmar in one 
of her intervals of rest. “ Although I do 
everything in my power for Katharina, it is 
only my duty, and yet it sometimes seems 
hard, and but for the hope of being with you 
now and then, I could scarcely bear it.” 

“ I hope your strength will not be over¬ 
taxed, Erica,” replied Elmar, casting an 
anxious glance at her weary face. “Al¬ 
though I am sincerely glad that Molly finds 
so much happiness in her profession, it is 
not suited to all. You, my little heather- 
blossom, have a much nearer duty, that of 
making the happiness of one individual, 
and I think the occupation will afford you 
sufficient satisfaction.” * 

“ You know it gives me too much joy, 
Elmar, and almost makes me indifferent to 
the rest of the world. But it is the very 
fact that Molly feels so happy without this 
blessing, that raises her so high in my 
eyes, and perhaps it is very wrong in me, 
but I torment myself with extremely trai¬ 
torous thoughts about her. I have been 
fancying what an admirable wife she would 
make for Reinhardt. He likes her very 
much, for he talked in the most enthusi¬ 
astic way about her, and she would be such 
an excellent pastor’s wife.” 

“ Perhaps better than he is pastor, in 
spite of his really admirable sermons. I 
intend to propose that he should take a 
position in some university, and would be 
glad to help Professor Reinhardt in his 
career. He is too much interested in 
learned subjects for a country pastor, 
whose mind must be principally engrossed 
by the affairs of his parish; and besides, 
on the other hand, it would be a pity for 
him to make no use of his fine talents. As 
a professor who delivers lectures, he will 
be exactly in his element, and we will see 
that he obtains such a position as soon as 
possible.” 

“ Well, Molly would make an excellent 
professor’s wife.” 

“ Let us beware of playing Providence, 


my darling,” replied Elmar gravely, “ and 
leave the matter entirely to God. Molly is 
contented and happy, let us not disturb 
her joy. All the cares and troubles which 
the professor’s wife might encounter 
would weigh heavily on our hearts, and we 
might reproach ourselves for having torn 
her from her peaceful asylum.” 

Katharina breathed her last sigh without 
recovering her consciousness. Much as 
the old baroness had longed to receive one 
farewell look or word from her grand¬ 
daughter, she could not help acknowledg¬ 
ing that it was better so, since the remem¬ 
brance of what had happened must have 
exerted too terrible, too prostrating an ef¬ 
fect upon the sick woman. The death¬ 
bed, however, thereby lost the lofty sanc¬ 
tity which usually surrounds it, and which 
the survivors treasure in the inmost shrine 
of their hearts as the dearest and most 
sacred recollection left them by the dead. 

The family vault once more opened to 
receive a corpse, and the mother slum¬ 
bered beside the son. The dead woman 
had no cause tc fear the dreams that had 
tortured her when living; she slept peace¬ 
fully beside those who had gone before, 
and the general awakening will not bring 
conflict and menace, but fervent love, deep 
peace. ! 

After the funeral Molly left the castle. 
How different was the departure from the 
one she had taken from this place scarcely 
two years before ! She thought of it with 
a certain mournful pleasure, and repeated 
to Erica what she had so often said during 
their conversations. 

“ We must seek happiness and joy with¬ 
in, not without; the external world is only 
a mirror, which reflects our own faces. 
Now that I have these two heavenly bless¬ 
ings in my heart, I feel them everywhere, 
even outside of me, and the same world 
against which I formerly battled, because 
it oppressed me, now acts in harmonious 
unison, and overwhelms me with a wealth 
of goodness and beauty.” 

The misfortune which had marched with 
its iron tread through the halls of Alten- 
born, cast its shadow over the nuptials of 
Erica and Elmar, it is true, but could not 
obscure their happiness. By degrees its 
memory faded more and more, and the 
horizon of both was radiant with the bright¬ 
est sunlight. 

The magnificent rooms, in which Erica 
had danced at her first ball, were refur¬ 
nished to receive their new mistress, who 
at first found her home almost oppressive¬ 
ly splendid, and would have preferred to 
remain with Elmar in the baroness’s wing, 
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but soon becamA accustomed to the spa¬ 
cious, lofty rooms. She possessed in her 
own character the firmness, which makes 
poverty and wealth appear like mere gar¬ 
ments, and as poverty had not depressed 
her, so wealth excited no feeling which 
could arouse a fear that her head would be 
turned. 

Although, under the new rule, the mag¬ 
nificent rooms were not continually filled 
with guests, they opened willingly and often 
for gay parties. The beautiful Sidonie, 
whose presence Katharina had so often 
vainly desired, frequently adorned these 
entertainments, and, to the delight of all, 
the exquisite statue now showed that it 
was animated by a soul. Although her re¬ 
served, distant manner had become too 
much a part of her nature to be entirely 
laid aside, it was only assumed towards the 
world in general, while her intimate ac¬ 
quaintances were treated with all the more 
cordiality. Werner, on the contrary, 
seemed entirely unchanged by his happi¬ 
ness, and as his character—as Fritz had 
already remarked — suited Count Meer- 
burg better than the secretary Werner, all 
united in praising him. 

The sky at Dorneck was also illumined 
by the brightest sunlight, and though the 
family circle had grown smaller, the villa 
never lacked visitors or gayety. The 
wives of the two lieutenants still consid¬ 
ered their parents’ house their home, and 
usually spent the summer afternoons there, 
and the beautiful Rosa also felt at home, 
and nestled more and more closely into 
the hearts of her husband’s mother and 
father. Prince Eduard and Edith were 
the only persons not quite satisfied, for as 
the young prince could not possibly remain 
in Bonn any longer “on account of his 
studies,” and the countess still refused her 
consent to a speedy marriage, the young 
lovers were obliged to content themselves 
with a constant interchange of letters. 

The idyllic life at Waldbad was really 
enjoyed, though the baroness declared she 
could not endure the long journey, and 
begged Erica to content herself with San- 
dor. The return to her old home moved 
Erica deeply, but the tears that flowed 
from her eyes were those of gratitude, and 
when she knelt with her husband beside 
her mother’s grave her heart overflowed 
with thankfulness to God. 

Old Christine was overjoyed to see Erica 
again, and proud of the fulfilment of her 
prophecy. The latter made no attempt to 
take the faithful old servant to Altenborn, 
for she felt that she could not make her as 
happy there as she was in Waldbad. Erica 


and her husband often visited the place 
which had been made sacred to her by the 
events of her childhood, and her life with 
her mother. True, the little ruinous house 
soon disappeared to make way for a hand¬ 
some villa, but the sea and landscape re¬ 
mained unchanged, and the beautiful view 
from the veranda gave her the old home¬ 
like feeling. 

Thus her devotion to her old residence 
still existed, while the new home took 
deeper and deeper root in her heart. 
While she called her summer excursion to 
Waldbad going to the other house, she 
termed her stay at Altenborn remaining at 
home. Going to Waldbad and remaining 
at Altenborn seemed equally delightful, for 
in both places Elmar was at her side, and 
wherever he was she felt really at home. 
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■ From The Edinburgh Review. 

“FATHER ARNDT.” 

Ernst Moritz Arndt, in his well- 
known-song “What is the German’s Fa¬ 
therland, 1 ” may be said not only to have 
asked of History a question, but to have 
dictated to her its answer, which now, 
after more than half a century, she echoes 
through the countless throats of the tri¬ 
umphant German race. For, though Arndt 
was never a minister or a statesman; 
though history gives, as it should give (as 
Arndt himself gave in all generous sin¬ 
cerity), the glory of the great liberation 
to Yon Stein and the other mighty leaders 
of that glorious time, still it was Arndt, 
and Arndt alone, to whom the true in¬ 
stinct of the race has given the proudest 
of all titles for a patriotic man. Others 
might be called guardians, defenders, 
saviours of their country, but his title was 
higher than these, since to every German 
heart the name of “Father Arndt” for 
many a year was as familiar as it was hon¬ 
oured and welcomed. 

In ordinary circumstances it might be 
called a misnomer, for the man who was 
known at his death as “ der Deutscliester 
Deutsche,” was Swedish born. His birth 
occurred at Schoritz, in the Island of 
Xliigen,* on the 26th of December, 1760, 
in the same year with “the Corsican,” 
Napoleon I., whose might he helped at last 
to overthrow. He gives us, in his “ Recol¬ 
lections,” a charming picture of his boy¬ 
hood’s home, of his relatives and inti¬ 
mates, his growth and adventures. He 
recalls what all men can feel, while so few 
can describe — the touching influences of 
the early home, looked back upon, after a 
lapse of sixty or seventy years, with more 
pleasure and distinctness than things 
within his closer gaze. In the genial sim¬ 
plicity which was part of his nature, he 
interests his readers in the strict, manly, 
honest father, who brought his boys up to 
“rough it” in life, and the gentle, praying, 
pious mother, whose sweet influence never 
faded from the soul of her famous son. 

* It may be well to remind cmr readers that the 
Island of Rugen, with that part of Pomerania in- 
eluding Greifswald and Stralsund, though Prussian 
since 1815, was Swedish territory from 1720 till that 
date. 


With so much unconscious skill does he 
lead us into that simple country life, that 
we pass with a certain feeling of regret to 
the part of his history where the young 
home life end3 and the struggles of the 
world begin. With him they began early, 
aud were, in some sense, self-imposed, 
Filled with an unusual instinct of manli¬ 
ness, and in some sort, as we shall see, 
fore-conscious of the part he should have 
to play, he exercised himself whilst still a 
child in every sort of hardship aud disci¬ 
pline, physical as well as moral. Many of 
his verses refer to this period of his life 
with a very striking and simple truthful¬ 
ness. Having, like many another clever 
boy, read very much more than his friends 
supposed, we find that even the perusal 
of Rousseau’s works, so far from corrupt¬ 
ing, actually fortified his mind against 
many temptations to evil, and strength¬ 
ened him in his determination to become, 
with the aid of his self-imposed discipline, 
a man in the truest sense of the word. 
Sent to Stralsund to the upper school at 
seventeen, we find him, while zealous in 
his work and hearty in his play, yet per¬ 
sistently taking hours from his sleep to 
weary and harden his frame with long 
solitary walks of many miles at a time. 
An extract from his “ Recollections ” will 
not be hero out of place: — 

“ Every spot of wood and copse and seashore 
within a dozen miles of Stralsuud was often 
pressed by my wandering feet; the hours I 
spent thus and in the company of friends were 
taken from the night. Thank God! I never 
needed very much sleep; perhaps I should have 
wanted more but for my principle of keeping 
under my body, and bringing it into subjection 
by hard discipline and constant weariness. And 
so the years 1787, 1788, and 1789 saw me con¬ 
stantly pursuing this lonely course, and quoting 
to myself continually the words of Horace, 
which many a time since have proved to me a 
true motto: * Hoc tibi proderitolim.' ** 

In his twentieth year, this young Chris- S 
tian philosopher — for so he might be 
called, though his faith lay in what is now- 
a-days called the muscular form of Chris¬ 
tianity — finding his strength to resist 
temptation too small, took a great step 
consistent with the principles he had laid 
down for his life-guidance. He was brave 
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enough to run away from Stralsund alto¬ 
gether, and, with only a few shillings in 
his pocket, to wander beyond Demmin, 
seeking for employment as a clerk or farm- 
bailiff. An old officer to whom he applied 
took him in, treated him kindly, and prom¬ 
ised to employ him, provided he obtained 
his father's consent; a kindly way of 
bringing the lad again into communication 
with his friends. In due time a reply came 
from Ms father, wisely leaving him a free 
choice as to his future course, but at the 
same time pointing out that if he wished 
to be a farmer he could have no better 
opportunities for the purpose than by re¬ 
maining at home. So he returned to his 
father’s house at Lobnitz, where lie re¬ 
mained nearly two years, pursuing his 
studies and his bodily discipline with 
undiminished energy 5 he says of this 
time: — 

“These nobler pursuits,however, (intellect¬ 
ual study), did not prevent my continuing my 
Bystem of toil and endurance.' I would sleep 
constantly on bare boards like a guard bed, or 
on faggots; sometimes in the open air, under a 
haystack or a tree, wrapped up only in a cloak; 
or I would stretch off on long walks many miles 
in all directions, often starting after the rest of 
the household were in bed; and all to keep my 
frame hardy and under subjection. It greatly 
surprised and troubled my parents, whom I 
often saw shaking their heads over my oddities, 
but as they saw that in other points I behaved 
rationally, and did what I had to do like a man 
in his senses, they wisely let me go my own 
gait. ,s 

When twenty-two years of age, he went 
to the University of Greifswald to study 
divinity, and then spent a year in that of 
Jena for the same purpose; and while a 
candidat, or, as we should say, while wait¬ 
ing for a title to orders, was invited by 
Kosegarten, the pastor of Altenkirehen, to 
undertake the post of tutor in his family. 
As is customary in Germany, a candidate 
if licensed, is permitted to preach before 
ordination, as Arndt frequently did, and 
as it appears with great success. And yet 
it was during his stay here that he came 
to the decision of not seeking ordination. 
He admits his reason to have been the un¬ 
settled state of his religious convictions, 
disturbed, like those of many others, by 


the events and ideas of the period (1796). 
That he was a conscientious and practical 
Christian, then, even though not feeling 
fitted for a clerical life, is unquestionable, 
as is ihe fact that in after-years he was a 
truly pious, faithful believer, as we may 
gather from his many hymns, and his 
famous “ Catechism for the German Army 
and Landwehr,” to which we shall have 
occasion to refer farther on as one of the 
most influential and most characteristic of 
his many writings. 

Thus he arrived at twenty-eight years 
of age, a man with all his energies active, 
of more than average reading, and of ex¬ 
ceptional talent in various directions, but 
without any settled course of life — the 
sort of man over whom, in ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, even the wisest and most ex¬ 
perienced are apt to hold up their hands 
and shake their heads, and say, “ Alas, 
poor fellow, he has wasted his life.” 
Arndt, even here, followed the usual 
course of such tardy, often too tardy, 
choosers of a career. He resolved to 
travel. His father, before the ruinous 
wars of Napoleon had devastated Ger¬ 
many and beggared its people, was a man 
very well to do in a worldly sense, deriv¬ 
ing his income from the profits of a very 
extensive and prosperous farm; and he 
seems to have acted throughout with true 
wisdom and kindness towards his son. 
He supplied him with the necessary means 
for his support during his travels. But 
we must not suppose Arndt to have merely 
undertaken this course for idleness sake. 
Ho was one of those men who are con¬ 
scious that they ripen late, because they 
are less ready to call themselves ripe than 
others. But the sort of unsettled instinct 
which for so many years had accustomed 
him to wander, sent him, as it were, “ on 
the grand tour ” as a sort of finish to the 
preparation of his life-work. As his 
“ Recollections ” tell us, his walking habit, 
begun as a corporeal discipline, was con¬ 
tinued as the best means possible for the 
study of mankind, which became with him 
a sort of zoological passion. 

So he travelled for the best part of two 
years (179S and 1799), spending three 
months in Vienna, traversing Hungary 
and crossing the Alps into Italy. When 
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in Tuscany the fresh outbreak of war 
changed his plans, and compelled him to 
leave Rome and Sicily unvisited. As the 
war advanced he betook himself to Hice, 
thence to Marseilles and Paris, where he 
spent the whole summer of 1799, making 
liis way slowly home in the autumn by 
Brussels, Cologne, Frankfort, and Berlin. 
We mention these particulars of liis jour¬ 
ney, as showing how his sojourn among 
these various nationalities gradually, with¬ 
out his own. consciousness, was fitting him 
for the part he was to play in the history 
of his country. His pedestrian mode of 
travel was that best fitted, in conjunction 
with his own peculiar geniality of temper 
and address, to supply him with a thorough 
knowledge of the various peoples whom 
he visited, and to remove many prejudices 
which, in those days of difficult communi¬ 
cation, might have warped his judgment 
and restricted his usefulness. 

He next settled as a Privat-Hocent or 
tutor, at his first university — Greifswald. 
This is the position generally first taken 
by a German scholar who is ambitious of 
becoming a professor. To this course 
Arndt was led by the motive so strong in 
most men at some time or other. He 
had fallen in love while studying at 
Greifswald, and, as the young lady was 
the daughter of a professor there, he found 
his establishment easy. He married, was 
soon made a deputy-professor, and finally, 
in 1805, professor-extraordinary, with a 
salary of five hundred thalers. Yet, as if 
to show that at that period of his life 
and of the history of his country Arndt 
was to be unembarrassed by family ties, 
his young wife died in childbed within a 
year of her marriage. 

To this period of his life we may assign 
his first political activity, and we shall 
abridge from liis own words the account 
he gives of his political views and their 
history, describing, as he felt them to do, 
the kindred growth of sentiment and 
opinion in millions of his fellow-men: — 

“ Although,” he says, c< the outbreak of the 
French Revolution of 1789 be regarded, and, 
to a great extent, justly, as the great transition 
period of German feeling, still even in my boy¬ 
hood, many strange and one-sided notions had 


taken root in my mind, wbieh even now, when 
my hair is white, will not altogether yield their 
place to more far-sighted views. As a little 
news-reader between nine and twelve years old, 

I had my political prejudices and prepossessions. 
From my earliest remembrance I was a sturdy, 
perhaps an extravagant, royalist, probably un¬ 
consciously made so by my daily surroundings. 
My father was no politician, but my two uncles, 
on the other lmnd, the one in liis views a thor¬ 
ough Swede and a worshipper of ^Gustav Adolf, 
the other a Prussian to the back-bone and an 
upholder of the fame of Frederic the Great, 
each taught me to regard a king, such as they 
exalted, as infinitely superior to any republic. 
As might be supposed, holding such strong 
opinions in favour of monarchy, I always took 
the side of England against her revolted Amer¬ 
ican colonies, when that subject gave occasion 
to debate. 

“ And with regard to the French ? While 
still a child, and at the time when my parents* 
means had been insufficient to afford me such 
educational opportunities as I afterwards en¬ 
joyed, I had spent much of my time in reading 
such old chronicles and histories as came in my 
way. Such works, for instance, as those of 
Puffendorf and others, descriptive of the Thirty 
Years’ War, of the ambitious intrigues and the 
atrocious deeds of Louis XIV. And these had 
filled me with dislike, almost with detestation, 
of the people whom he ruled. And so it was 
that I rejoiced at every French reverse I heard 
of, and was quite a little Englishman in my 
hatred of the race. 

“ Then in my young manhood came the 
Great Revolution, and its course gave rise to 
many discussions at home. Nor could I deny 
the truth of many of the accusations made 
against the government of Louis XVI., or dis¬ 
pute the justice of many of the principles laid 
down at the time by the revolutionary leaders, 
however desecrated and perverted those princi¬ 
ples may have been in the course of after events. 
But still I mourned over every reverse expe¬ 
rienced by the Germans and their allies, with¬ 
out being bound in any way to regard myself as 
one of them; living, as I did, a Swedish subject 
by the Baltic, far from the scene of conflict, and 
at heart far less a German than a Swede. Then 
came my years of travel, and I saw the French 
nation for myself; I learned to admire its amia¬ 
bility and gaiety, but also to measure its false¬ 
hood and deceit. I had lingered on my home¬ 
ward journey at Aachen, Ruin, Koblentz, and 
Mainz, and seen everywhere the remains of 
Germany’s ancient glory trampled and dese- 
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crated by the insulting conqueror. I experi¬ 
enced a certain’ vexation and impatience, but 
nothing yet like wrath. At Frankfort and 
Ilochst I found myself in the midst of battle; yet 
all this was but a spectacle for me, though I 
should have rejoiced had an angel of God, as in 
the days of Seunacherib, left the Frenchmen’s 
camp filled with dead men in a night. But my 
patriotic wrath bad still to waken, and it did 
not tarry loDg. It came at last; that wrath 
which, however little joy-foreboding, was des¬ 
tined to support me through many a weary day, 
and give me gladness in the hardest of them all. 

“ Napoleon’s return from Egypt took place 
within a few days of my departure from Paris. 
I had watched that great ambitious figure of the 
time in his rise and progress; I had followed all 
his intrigues, his victories, his proclamations, 
his conquests; I know not whether I had rightly 
understood him, but after the battle of Marengo 
I learned to shudder before that figure then so 
idolized by so many and so mighty men; and 
that shuddering was but an unconscious premo¬ 
nition of the ten years’ woe winch was to come. 
But my utter wrath —a wrath that at the 
thought of the degradation of Germany and 
Europe often became a very frenzy — this was 
awakened by the peace of Lunev die, and the 
disgraceful stipulations, the underhand bar¬ 
gainings by means of which Talleyrand and 
Maret stripped and portioned out the divisions 
and the destinies of the Fatherland. The events 
of 1805 and 1806 tore away the last supports 
on which anything truly German could any 
longer lean; the worst was come; the least and 
the greatest, the unknown and the famous, all 
that made Germany, lay in one common mass 
of desolation, and the Gallic cock crowed his 
victorious note over the ruins of her desecrated , 
glory. The day was come for all individual 
feelings, all opinions, ail prejudices, all passions, • 
all preferences, to sink together in one common! 
crash.' It was when Prussia and Austria, both 
after unavailing struggles, lay prostrate in the 1 
dust, it was ’then that my heart began to love ! 
them, and to love Germany, with a real love, 
and to hate the French with a true ami holy ; 
hate. It was not Napoleon only — not the 
crafty, calculating, taunting Corsican, born in 
the land where the very honey is a poison, not j 
the man whom liars afterwards were ready to. 
make the great scapegoat for all the just wrath 
of Europe,— it was not him I hated most; it 
was the French themselves — the deceitful, 1 
proud, ambitious French, the crafty, treacher¬ 
ous enemies of Germany through centuries gone 
by; it was these I hated in the very fulnes3 of 
wrath, as in that very fulness of wrath I recog¬ 
nized my Fatherland, and loved it in a passion 
of love. All that was merely Swedish died out 
from me; the very hero-names of Sweden be¬ 
came for me but the echoes of the bygone time; 
and ju3t when, through its divisions, Germany 
had no longer an existence, my heart embraced 
the notiou of its oneness and its uuity.” 

Be it said, in passing, that from that 


time till his deathbed, the same feeling 
was predominant in the patriot’s mind. He 
held-to it through many disappointments, 
through many trials, but with an intensity 
of faith which was almost, if not altogether, 
an inspiration. It was the ruling notion 
of his life, the assurance of Ins old age, the 
prophecy of his departure; the thing he 
was permitted to live beyond ninety years 
to foster, and which another decade has 
so nearly and so marvellously brought to 
pass. Thus it was that Arndt became 
the apostle of German nationality; but, if 
his mission was glorious for its patriotism, 
it was not the less an apostolate of hatred. 
No doubt the provocation he had endured 
was excessive and intolerable. The 
French exercised the powers — we will 
not call them rights — of conquest over 
Germany with an unsparing hand; and 
no curse was ever laid on Europe more 
bitter than the savage and selfish tyranny 
of the armies and the men born of the 
French Revolution of 1793. Europe and 
Prussia had their revenge in 1814 and 1815, 
and it was a just one. But we were not 
prepared, after half a century of peace 
and firesidely intercourse, for a fresh out¬ 
break of those vindictive passions, stamped 
with all their original intensity; and we 
can regard with no friendly or indulgent 
eye those who have kept alive these senti¬ 
ments in the hearts of a people, and have 
dug up the war-hatchet, after an interval 
of fifty or sixty years, with the ferocity 
of a savage tribe. France entered with 
most culpable levity into the war which 
has just devastated so many of her fairest 
provinces, under the impression that she 
was seeking a passage of arms, of no 
very dreadful import or long duration. 
She instantly encountered a nation armed 
at every point, animated by the deadliest 
hostility, and bent on her total destruc¬ 
tion. Whatever may be the political view 
taken of the war, it is impossible to deny 
that the existence of intense national ha¬ 
treds is a dreadful calamity, and the cause 
of all other calamities, for it acts and re¬ 
acts incessantly. The greatest indication 
of progress that we can trace in our own 
country is that we appear to have out¬ 
grown these feelings. The English enter¬ 
tain at this time no national hostilities at 
all, and hardly condescend to notice the 
hostilities occasionally expressed against 
themselves. Our national songs are songs 
of loyalty and of independence, but not 
of hatred. But it is not so in Germany 
or in France. There all the sentimental 
and imaginative powers of the nation have 
been wrought upon by their poets, by 
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their statesmen, by their leaders, until a 
contest between these nations appears to 
each of them to be a contest against the 
Powers of Evil, and no sacrifices are too 
great to procure the defeat and humilia¬ 
tion of their foe. To the propagation of 
this irrational and sanguinary passion 
Arndt and his imitators have not a little 
contributed. They have responded but 
too faithfully to the sanguinary chorus of 
the “Marseillaise.” 

But we must return from this digres¬ 
sion, which has been wrung from us by 
the present lamentable dissensions of Eu¬ 
rope, to the career of Arndt himself, which 
now assumed a more serious character. 

His first political work appeared some¬ 
where about 1803, after his name had be¬ 
come extensively known by the several 
volumes in which he had just published 
the notes of his journeyings in various 
lands. The special point of politics on 
which he entered concerned what was then 
to him in some sort a home-question. 
His work was entitled “ History of Serf¬ 
dom in Pomerania and Kiigen,” and, ex¬ 
posing, as it did, the cruel tyranny exer¬ 
cised in too many cases, up to the very 
time of his writing, by the nobles against 
their dependents, drew down upon him 
the enmity of the ruling class, the dis¬ 
pleasure of the King (of Sweden), and a 
threat of criminal prosecution. His ac¬ 
count is entertaining: — 

“ The book was shown to the King, his in¬ 
formant having marked with a red pencil many 
passages in which I was supposed to have been 
too free in censuring acts of some of his distant 
ancestors upon the throne. The King, in the 
first storm of his displeasure, sent the book, so 
marked, to General von Essen, the chancellor 
of my university (to whom I had dedicated my 
work), requiring him to call the audacious au¬ 
thor to account and, if needful, to proceed ju¬ 
dicially against him. General von Essen sum¬ 
moned me to Stralsund, gave me a hint of who 
my accusers were, and asked me how I meant 
to extricate myself from the difficulty I was 
placed in, as the King seemed seriously dis¬ 
pleased. I took the book and underlined with 
my pencil a number of passages showing beyond 
all question the great cruelty and injustice still 
prevailing, and begged the general to point out 
these passages to the King. He did so, and the 
King replied: “In that case the man is right 
enough: ” and so I returned to Griefswald none 
the worse.” 

Arndt modestly adds in a “perhaps,’ 
what is an unquestionable fact, that his 
book contributed towards the abolition 
of serfdom a few years afterwards by 
the same king of Sweden — Gustave 
Adolf IV. 


The year 1804 he spent for the most 
part in Sweden, still zealously continuing 
his studies of nationality, and publishing 
his experiences there as he had done those 
gathered in his other travels. Some 
smaller works, mainly political in their 
purpose, date from the same period. But 
it was the news of the disasters of Ulm 
and Austerlitz which evoked the first part 
of the passionate work, “ The Spirit of the 
Age,” by which he at once asserted the 
power of his vigorous patriotism over the 
German mind. It was not as a savant, as 
an original thinker, as a profound states¬ 
man, that he came before his fellow-men. 
To have appealed in such a character 
would have been to address a limited 
audience indeed, and what he had to 
say was meant for all. It was as an 
honest, simple, unpretending citizen, as a 
believing Christian man, as one who de¬ 
plored the corruptions and felt the mis¬ 
eries and scorned the despairing fatalism 
of the time, that he spoke to the nation, 
and struck the chord of faith and hope 
and patriotism which has never ceased 
since then to tremble in the German soul, 
and which now, after a lapse of threescore 
years, seems at last to be swelling mightily 
to its grandest and fullest vibration. Like 
all the mightiest things he wrote, whether 
in prose or verse, his book, as he says him¬ 
self, was “ forged upon the glowing anvil, 
of the hour; ” out of the abundance of a 
generous heart, stirred by the terrible 
necessity of the time, his mouth was 
forced to speak. Indeed almost literally 
to speak, for his book is far more an ora¬ 
tion than a composition; and none who 
ever knew the man, in reading such a 
work, could fail to fancy, as sentence fol¬ 
lows sentence and page follows page, that 
they could hear the utterance flowing 
from his lips. But the book was no mere 
rhapsody, though even that might have 
been permitted, might even have been 
profitable, at the time. Starting from a 
common-3ense view of the intellectual 
condition of the period, he portrays the 
spirit of the age as it then was, and proves 
the truth of his portraiture by the writ¬ 
ings as well as by the actions of his con¬ 
temporaries. 

He contrasts the past state of na¬ 
tions as history displays them with their 
state as he had learned to judge them 
by his personal experience, and, grad¬ 
ually passing in review the moral weak¬ 
ness and the political profligacy of Ger¬ 
many, breaks out at length into a cry 
of bitter lamentation over the terrors and 
the miseries of the time; accusing and ad- 
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monishing those on whom he shows the 
blame to rest. From page to page, as the 
work proceeds, the accusations become 
more definite and pungent, the admoni¬ 
tions more impressive and striking. At 
one time he scourges, with incisive plain¬ 
ness of speech, the princes who, coquet¬ 
ting and intriguing with the foreigner, 
could in such unprincely fashion betray 
their dignity, their duty, and their people; 
at another it is the nobles in whose teeth 
he flings the shame of such unchivalrous 
forgetfulness as could let them wear the 
cross of the Legion of Honour, accepted 
at the Gallic despot’s hands, as a reward 
for their shedding of their fellow-Germans’ 
blood. Again, with a sort of awe which 
can scarce help shuddering before the 
mighty force of the man’s nature, he de¬ 
picts “ the Corsican upstart ” himself. In 
him he recognizes, so to speak, the very 
incarnation of the “ spirit of the time; ” 
and then, turning again to consider the 
age itself which produced such a man as 
Napoleon, his utterances, like his feelings, 
oscillate violently between the anguish of 
despair and the awakening of hope. 
“Now,” he exclaims, “we are suffering 
for our sins of ten years ago, and of five 
years ago; the chariot-wheels of desola¬ 
tion are rolling further and further, and 
how and where shall they be stayed ? ” 
“Never,” he replies, “till some equally 
tremendous power be found to oppose it.” 
Never, in fact, till all the German race 
could feel as he himself could. For 
Arndt’s last utterance is like his first in 
this. He proclaims the faith of believing 
hope as opposed to the promptings of a 
fatalistic resignation. He calls upon each 
living individual man to rouse from the 
mechanical condition to which “ the spirit 
of the age” had degraded him, to his 
proper sense of freedom, virtue, and pa¬ 
triotism. “ If,” he says, “ each of you can 
feel your own heart honest, your country 
worthy, your laws holy, your Fatherland 
imperishable, and your princes noble — 
then have no fear, for so the world is saved. 
For every hundred such as you are worth 
a host of other men.” 

It was not, however, as a mere rhetori¬ 
cian that Arndt took his part so heartily 
with the race of his adoption. When his 
“ Spirit of the Ago ” appeared he was ly¬ 
ing dangerously ill at Stralsund, shot 
through the body in a duel with a Swedish 
officer whom he had called to account for 
language reflecting upon the people of 
Germany. Nor was this all he suffered in 
the cause. Just in proportion as his influ¬ 
ence was great, so was his peril when the 


catastrophe of Jena in the year 1806 gave 
France the upper hand in Germany. 
Obliged to fly across the seas, he found an 
asylum at Stockholm, where, while occu¬ 
pied in one of the Government offices, he 
still laboured constantly for the cause he 
had made his own. At intervals during 
the next two years he published the vari¬ 
ous portions of the second part of his 
“ Geist der Zeit.” But the thundercloud 
of the year 1809 spread over Sweden too, 
and in its fury swept away the very throne 
itself. 

Though left unmolested, Arndt felt the 
very soil burn under his feet; and, as may 
be imagined, the struggles of the year 
1809 on the Danube, in the Tyrol, aye, 
even the gallant Schill’s fatal enterprise, 
and his death at Stralsund, made it impos¬ 
sible for Arndt to remain where he was. 
In spite of the peril he incurred, he made 
his way homewards in disguise, through 
many difficulties and obstructions, travel¬ 
ling chiefly by night from place to place, 
here and there when necessary disarming 
suspicion by simple audacity, and coming 
at last, under a feigned name and charac¬ 
ter, to his brother’s house, from whence 
the ferment of the time brought him to 
Berlin. 

“ I arrived just before Christmas, on the day 
of the public entry of the King and Queen. I 
saw the procession and the rejoicings (such ns 
they were); all hearts then were united in one 
common German spirit through those misfor¬ 
tunes, in the blame of which each man felt con¬ 
scious of having a part to bear. Berlin, once so 
proud and glorious, lay in dust and ashes. . . . 

I went out from my place of concealment and 
mingled in the crowd, who with shouting and 
weeping filled the.Lindcn and the Schloss-platz. 

I speak of those who wept among others who re¬ 
joiced, for more eyes were wet with sorrow 
than were bright with joy. When the lovely 
Queen presented herself before the people in the 
balcony of the palace, we could see in her tear- 
reddened eyes how deep an anguish mingled 
with the gladness of her welcome. I looked for 
Scharnhorst,* and saw him ride slowly past 
with the’other generals, pale and preoccupied, 
and bending sadly forward in his saddle.” 

Though he gives few details of his life 
in Berlin, beyoud mentioning that, despite 
the multitude of spies, both French and 
German, busily occupied there, he con¬ 
trived to associate with a circle of men 
like-minded with himself, and to practise 
assiduously, as they did, in rifle and pistol 
galleries, in the hope of one day turning 

* See in the Poems the two pieces “Der Waf- 
fensclunidt der Dtuitschen Freiheit,” p. 219, aud 
" Scliamhorst der EUrenbote,” p. 252. 
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the skill they thus acquired to the profit 
of their country, he unquestionably did 
much towards awakening and spreading 
the spirit of resistance to that power of 
Napoleon which only too many Germans 
were disposed to regard as irresistible. 
In the Easter of the following year, 1810 
(its former Pomeranian territory having 
been restored to Sweden), Arndt returned 
to his professorial chair at the University 
of Greifswald, General von Essen, the 
Governor, receiving him as if he had spent 
in England the whole time from his leav¬ 
ing Stockholm. 

But it was not with the purpose of re¬ 
maining there permanently that lie resumed 
his professorship. The man’s heart was 
too deeply engaged in the salvation of his 
country to allow selfish ease or secure po¬ 
sition to tempt him from what he had un¬ 
dertaken as an irresistible duty. Of 
course, though he does not say so, he was 
a conspirator. He held too firmly the 
hopes which he so ardently instilled into 
others not to be ready to stake his all on 
any reasonable effort to deliver Germany 
from its slavery. He recognized too fully 
what he preached so clearly, that the only 
prospect of general salvation lay in individ¬ 
ual self-sacrifice, to place himself in any 
situation which might silence his voice or 
hamper his hand when the great time 
should come. He went back to his post, 
as he tells us in touching word?, — 

“ With neither the desire nor the hope of re¬ 
taining it long. Who could at that time calcu¬ 
late on anything remaining a year or two secure 
or unchanged ? But two objects were essential 
to me; first, make myself a position in an hon¬ 
ourable and irreproachable civil capacity , and 
secondly, to settle my family affairs. Both of 
these objects I had secured by the summer of 
the following year (1811), and then sent in my 
resignation, packed up my books, papers, and 
possessions, and betook myself to ray old home 
at Tran tow to await events; ready to fly, if I 
must fiy, or to journey, if my country wanted 
me.” ( Erinneruuffcn y p. 114.) 

We have called these touching words, 
for the sentence we have underlined im¬ 
plies more than it says; it implies that 
this true self-sacrificing patriot felt him¬ 
self more or less at a disadvantage from 
the very conditions of life which had pre¬ 
pared him to be most useful to his coun¬ 
try ; that, in fact, at times he felt for him¬ 
self, and possibly at times was made by 
others to feel, that his wandering and ap¬ 
parently unsteady course in life was a 
wrong and a discredit. It became tlien a 
part of his purpose, an essential to qualify 
him, even in the eyes of his own party, for 


useful and important duties, that he should 
in some sort remake his character, when 
already he had reached middle life, and 
resume his professorial duties to remove 
suspicions which no doubt were readily 
heaped upon him by those enemies of his 
country against whom he had been so out¬ 
spoken, and from whom, day by day, he 
went in danger of his life. 

The views which Germany held in those 
years of terrible abasement were by no 
means as high and as unanimous as those 
it holds now. Had they been so, Arndt 
; would not have been what he was, or have 
! done what he did. His was an utterance, 
not a mere reverberation. German unity 
is the one cry heard to-day; but it was one 
among very many when the modest simple- 
minded Arndt threw his whole soul into 
the task of sounding it in the ears of his 
compatriots, and even among many who 
had been his friends at Greifswald, his 
views met little sympathy. Several of the 
thrones of Germany were filled by French 
nominees; hundreds of Germans, and 
amongst them men as distinguished as 
John Midler the historian, had willingly 
accepted office under their conquerors; the 
Confederation of the Rhine recognized 
Napoleon as its Protector; and multitudes 
of German troops were serving in or with 
the French armies. No wonder, then, that 
Arndt took an early opportunity of setting 
himself free from all official trammels, as 
we have seen. 

Warned by some loyal friends of the 
watchfulness of the French spies, and the 
partial discovery of the German secret so¬ 
cieties, he hastened to Berlin, where lie 
procured a passport for Russia (in which 
country, as lie says u there was still a Eu¬ 
rope ”), providing himself with another 
passport for the Bohemian baths, to be 
used in case of need. He was scarcely 
back a day in Trantow when the alarm 
came; but we will give in his own words 
the narrative of his escape from Swedish 
into Prussian territory: 

“ A number of us were assembled in a joyous 
party at the house of the Provost of Loitz, when 
a mounted messenger brought me a line from 
my friend Billroth in Greifswald stating that 
the French had crossed the frontier, and would 
have the whole country occupied within a day 
or two. We all separated at once. I drove 
that very night to Stralsund, which as yet the 
French had not reached, obtained some money, 
Blept the next night at a friend’s house, starting 
early the following morning by sledge, and, 
passing on my way several detachments of 
French cavalry, got by sunset to Greifswald, 
which I found full of French troops. I bid a 
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few farewells there, and, avoiding the high 
roads, made my way across country to a spot 
where a sledge of my brother’s met me, and 
brought me back to Trantow that night. 

“ Arrived at the house I slipped in by a back 
door and reached a side room from whence, in 
case of alarm, I could easily escape into the 
thickly-planted shrubberies and so make my 
flight good to the woods. A number of French 
troops, both officers and privates, were billeted 
in the house; but my brother plied them well 
with liquor, they were weary and exhausted 
with long marching over ice and snow, and 
snored away in quiet repose while I spent the 
whole night in packing and arranging papers, 
writing letters, and giving my parting commis¬ 
sions, blessings, and good wishes to my friends. 
For as long as a man lives, though the death- 
candle be burnt down low enough to scorch his 
fingers, he always feels he has something to set 
in order and arrange. The snow creaked under 
my footsteps, as with the first streak of dawn I 
withdrew by the back way from the house; my 
cousin, my sister, and my little ten years old 
boy clung closely around me, and held me fast. 
With a last caress and a sad violence I had to 
thrust them from me and hurry away. I heard 
my little son’s footsteps as lie ran after and 
tried to overtake me, I heard his voice crying 
loudly behind me; and my whole soul was filled 
with rage, almost with curses.” ( Erinnerung - 
en , p. 117 seq.) 

He made his way in safety to Berlin, to 
find himself in the midst of that great as¬ 
sociation of Germans whose one engrossing 
bond of union consisted of hatred of the 
French, determination to shake off their 
yoke, and longing for their destruction. 
But there, too, he found the place too hot 
for him, and, furnished with good and in¬ 
fluential recommendations, he took his way 
with Colonel Count Chazot to Breslau, on 
liis way to Russia. From Breslau he 
passed to Prague, where, strangely enough, 
he met with information which he had 
failed to receive weeks before by letter, 
that the Minister Von Stein, summoned 
thence to St. Petersburg some time pre¬ 
viously, was specially desirous of his ser- 1 
vices in the great work of liberation lie 
was organizing. 

Thus the man at last had found his mis¬ 
sion. By what many would call a chance, 
but he himself honestly believed to be a 
special Providence, lie found himself on 
the way to his work, his passport ready, 
.and his place appointed. It was for this 
sort of service he had been making liis 
whole life a preparation. From the early 
days of his boyhood, in all the modesty 
and simplicity of his nature, he had still 
nursed the presentiment of being useful to j 
his Fatherland, when that Fatherland was 1 


found; and the unexpected call to co¬ 
operate with one so great as Von Stein 
found him every way prepared : — 

ft If any ask from what sources I as a pilgrim 
and fugitive could be possessed of means and 
money, I reply: as a boy my heart was filled by 
God with a presentiment of my destiny; from 
horror of self-indulgence and luxury I early 
grew hardy and self-reliant, and learned how to 
be needy as well as how to abound. And this 
system I had persisted in even beyond my forti¬ 
eth year, disciplining myself by voluntary de¬ 
privations of food, drink, and sleep. I bad well 
tested my pedestrian powers, and often walked 
as much as thirty miles at a stretch, while my 
brothers rode about on handsome horses. From 
the time of Napoleon’s elevation I had felt we 
should have hard trials to undergo, and I had 
ordered myBelf and my mode of life accordingly. 
From the profits of some of my books, my offi¬ 
cial salary in Stockholm, and some years’ ar¬ 
rears of my Greifswald appointment, which were 
paid in full in the year 1810,1 was provided 
with sufficient means for ray purpose. Now 
and then indeed, in the company of my friends, 
I might spend a ducat or a Friedrich’s d’or, 
but when alone or on my wanderings my wants 
were of the very slightest. I cannot tell how 
many a time my table was no better provided 
than that of a huntsman in the woods, or of a 
hussar on a march.” {Erinnerungen, p. 125.) 

In August 1812, he reached Sfc. Peters¬ 
burg, and was received into Von Stein’s 
house, where he entered on liis functions 
as a secretary, his salary and appointments 
being paid by the Russian Government, 
at whose eall Von Stein also was working 
in “ the good cause.” 

In the following passage Arndt gives his 
own account of his meeting with Von 
Stein, and of the work he had to do: — 

Towards the end of August 1812,1 stood for 
the first time in the presence of the famous 
Minister Baron von Stein. I saw before me a 
man of middle stature, already greyish-haired 
and slightly stooping, but with the brightest of 
eyes and a most friendly bearing. Attracted to 
me as he had been by the perusal of some of my 
writings, he had invited me to join him in the 
most cordial manner, and as I stood before him 
I seemed to feel as if the impression I produced 
upon him satisfied his friendly expectations. 
He received me with as pleasant an ease ns if 
we had been already years acquainted, and for 
my part, notwithstanding the deep respect I 
felt before a man so famous, I could not help 
feeling as if we were old friends. . . . Stein 
pointed out to me as nearly as possible the po¬ 
sition X was to occupy with and for and under 
him, though ho never gave me cause to feel my¬ 
self subordinate. He never spoke of his own 
position towards the Emperor of Russia, merely 
saying, “ You know what my object here is just 
as well os what your own has been in coming so 
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far to the Eastward.” And then he gave me 
the necessary instructions as to the various per¬ 
sons I should have to transact business with. 
Though never speaking either of his relations 
with the Emperor of Russia or of his doings, 
Stein’s position in Petersburg was not only that 
of a representative of German interests in all the 
events of tiie time, but also in some sort that of 
a German dictator. We knew how, abroad, 
every German with a patriotie soul looked for¬ 
ward to the deliverance of his Fatherland from 
shame and wretchedness, to the dissolution of 
the hateful Confederation of the Rhine, and to 
the demolition of the might of France, And we 
knew how, even in Russia, there were fighting 
under Napoleon’s standards no less than 
150,000 Germans, troops raised by the Confed¬ 
eration, and auxiliaries levied from Prussia and 
Austria. It was our belief and hope, that if 
once the star of the mighty Attila of liis time 
grew pale, we might move the hearts of these 
multitudes, driven as they had been so far from 
their homes towards the East, by reminding 
them of the great Fatherland which still lay be¬ 
hind them, and for which they might rather 
choose to wage a holy battle than to let them¬ 
selves be herded on to death by a foreign con¬ 
queror. Numbers of brave men, inflamed with 
noble rage and holy hope, had flocked to Russia, 
under the rallying cry “ The German Father- 
land,” in order to take sword with Alexander 
against Napoleon, and with all their energies to 
stir up German youth for the liberation of their 
country. This was the idea of the German 
Legion, which was set on foot at St. Petersburg, 
and the care of this matter was the first busineah 
given to my charge. . . . 

** What striking changes can be wrought by 
circumstances in the destinies of man! Who 
could have thought that I, who in Stockholm 
during the years 1807 and 1808 had written 
from the cabinet of Gustav us the Fourth (aye, 
and from the cabinet of my own heart), so many 
hard and bitter pamphlets and proclamations 
against Russia, should now, without changing 
my opinions or principles a hair's-breadth, be 
writing in St. Petersburg for Russia, and for 
the Fatherland we laboured to make ready for 
the strife? . . . 

“ And so my posture was that of a German 
writer (or to use a grander name, a German 
author), who knew there were many places in 
Europe where his life was not secure from the 
rulers of the time. And my time was occupied 
to the utmost in keeping the press busy with 
writings, partly dictated by my own feelings, 
partly commissioned directly by the Govern¬ 
ment; pamphlets, stirring appeals, calls to 
arms, despatches, proclamations, contradictions, 
and exposures of French statements and reports; 
some couched in Russian language and suiting 
Russian views, others from the German (may I 
not say from Stein’s?) stand-point. These 
writings were printed from time to time in Ger¬ 
man (sometimes even in French), and published 
in various places at once; some were distributed 


to individuals, some sent by post, some even 
thrown about in the streets and public places, 
scattered like sparks of fire in the hope that 
here and there one might kindle in a patriotic 
heart and help to spread the mighty flame.” 

Such was Arndt’s work, congenial, en¬ 
ergetic, and influential, till the great time 
came ; till, indeed, that Victory, which so 
long had sat upon the helmet of Napoleon, 
led him to the wilderness of ruined Mos¬ 
cow, and fled away for ever, leaving his 
lost battalions to stiffen in the unconquera¬ 
ble snow. Arndt himself gives an abso¬ 
lutely appalling description of the dread 
realities of misery he witnessed, as, follow¬ 
ing the steps of that helpless retreat, 
he and the other patriotic spirits who 
had laboured for their country in exile 
hastened back to help its approaching res¬ 
toration. Amidst all the suffering and 
hardship, which even makes our hearts to 
ache in reading of after nearly sixty years, 
can we wonder at the exultation these re¬ 
turning exiles must have .felt? Can we 
help, however we must feel for those whom 
the disasters of Napoleon overwhelmed so 
awfully, feeling a sympathy in gladness for 
those faithful ones to whom such .great 
disasters gave a hope and consolation, 
restoring them to home and honour in a 
liberated fatherland? But all was not 
over with the failure of the Russian cam¬ 
paign. Every day was big with fate, and 
many a heart that bounded with patriotic 
hope was destined to be still and cold for 
ever before the mighty work was done. If 
Germany had been terrible in its downfall, 
it was resistless in its uprising, and the 
first dawn of hope soon brightened to the 
noon of triumph. Those were times when 
men’s hearts were ready to be stirred, 
and every means to stir them was at hand. 
It is to this period we must refer the chief 
of Arndt’s great patriotic songs, which we 
will pause a little to examine. 

A song is but a small thing, but it may 
be the electric spark which fires the most 
destructive agents. It excites, it trans¬ 
mits, it kindles those sentiments winch 
inflame the passions of nations; and it may 
be said with truth hereafter that a couple 
of songs have contributed more than any 
practical cause or real political necessity 
to the conflict which is now afflicting the 
world. A national song, such as is wanted, 
appearing when it is wanted, expressing 
one national idea, whether it be the suffer¬ 
ing, the hope, or the courage of a nation, 
though its metre be rugged, and its words 
be homely, comes from the heart, speaks 
to the heart, and stirs the blood of men. 
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Such were the war-songs of Arndt — plain 
and simple always — rude and rough 
enough at times; but songs, notwithstand¬ 
ing, which put before men a mighty pur¬ 
pose in a manly way, making those who 
heard and sang them feel more than ever 
the dignity of their manhood, the value of 
their freedom, and the privilege of their 
self-sacrifice. They were, as we have said, 
full of hatred. But there are two senses 
in which to take the word. Such a feeling 
was essential to the deliverance of Ger¬ 
many in 1818; such a feeling, taken in 
conjunction with the other feelings mani¬ 
fest throughout his writings, and in his 
simple unaffected noble nature, show him 
to have been a poet according to the 
grand definition of the greatest poet 
among ourselves: — 

** Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of 
scorn, 

The love of love.” 

It could not be otherwise with a man who, 
like Arndt, was thoroughly in earnest; 
and unquestionably it was the echo which 
his glowing songs awakened in hearts of 
men who hated slavery, that made those 
songs so mighty in the appropriate mo¬ 
ments they were uttered, so mighty in 
forming the mind of the free Germans of 
to-day, and so mighty in raising the cour¬ 
age and stirring the heart of the men who 
have sung them once more, in this awful 
year, by their watch-fires in Champagne 
and beneath the walls of Paris. 

Such is no doubt the power of the 
patriotic song; but if wc judge that by 
which Arndt is best known by ordinary 
poetic standards, we cannot critically 
praise it, unless we confound two things, 
and make poetic merit to consist in the 
mere expression of an idea. “ What is the 
German’s Fatherland?” became and re¬ 
mained a great song, not for its poetry, 
but for its patriotism. The song, with its 
burden “ Our Fatherland must greater 
be,” is very well suited for a nation whose 
purpose was plunder, whose pretext was 
rectification of frontiers, and whose policy 
was annexation; and in such case we 
might call it a sort of geographical cate¬ 
chism done into irregular metre. But for 
German experience and German feeling, it 
had another purpose. It expressed a 
policy not of annexation, but of union; 
not of conquest, but of confraternity. It 
has given a motto easy of remembrance, 
interpreted in short and simple phrase an 
instinct of which each thinking German is 
conscious to himself; he feels that the old 


patriotic bard was right about his Father- 
land, that 

“ So weit die deutsche Zunge klingt 
Und Gott im Himmel Lieder singt, 

Das soli es 8ein! ” 

This famous song or hymn — for, with its 
large scope, its confident faith, and its 
deep reverence, it may well be called a 
hymn—we abstain from giving in the 
original, since nearly all the readers whom 
our subject interests must, in some sort, 
be acquainted with it; and we abstain 
from translating it, unwilling to add 
another to the long list of failures in that 
difficult task. It is not translatable; like 
Luther’s famous hymns, the subtle spirit 
evaporates when we attempt to transfuse 
its essence. Just in proportion as a na¬ 
tional song is terse, direct, and vigorous, 
the difficulties of its translation are multi¬ 
plied. The best translations very often 
are happy paraphrases; but short sen¬ 
tences and direct statements will not ad¬ 
mit of paraphrase. The bard of battle 
girds his loins to sing as he strikes ; and 
his song, like himself, is succinct; neither 
its metre nor its method can be transferred 
to a foreign tongue. The man must know 
Germans, feel for Germans, see Germans, 
judge their thoughts, hear their speech, 
learn their yearnings, before he can com¬ 
prehend at all the strange power of that 
Fatherland song; and the more fully he 
comprehends this, the more hopeless he' 
feels is the effort to translate it. 

But we must not leave our reader with¬ 
out some specimen of Arndt’s poetic 
power. His national songs were struck 
out like hot sparks, as we have said in his 
words, “upon the glowing anvil of the 
time; ” and so we find most of the mo¬ 
mentous battles, and most of the distin¬ 
guished heroes of the Liberation War cel¬ 
ebrated in his fiery song. We give here 
as an instance a call to combat of the date 
1812, entitled “ The Ancient and Modern 
Germans,”* of which we subjoin a trans¬ 
lation : — 

“ Our fathers of old were renowned 
As valorous lions in war. 

Gigantic they seemed to the weaklings, 

Their swordstrokes cleft deep and swept 
far; 

Their spears sped through horse and through 
rider. 

Like lightning through breastplate and 
helm; 

God only could make them to tremble. 

And virtue was wisdom with them. 

* rooms, p. 120. 
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“ Of Rome the bloodthirsty battalions 
Tormented the world they enslaved, 
Degraded by wine and by women, 

By gold and indulgence depraved; 

They boasted that earth was created 
For Rome and for Romans alone, 

And bore them a9 tyrants, regarding 
The fortune of war as their own. 

“ Till at last the free Germans arising. 

Marched down from the Danube and Rhine, 
Rushed on with their broad flying banners. 
And broke through the proud battle-line; 
To combats they went as to dances. 

Those champions so valiant and good, 

And crimsoned their far-reaching lances 
And terrible broadswords with blood. 

** They were fighting for freedom, for honour, 
For God, for their rights, for their land; 
They swept down their worthless oppressors, 
As whirlwinds sweep forward the sand; 
They shattered the bond that had fettered 
Their suffering peoples in twain, 

Wiped out their past sins and disgraces, 

And built up their nation again. 

“ Such as these were the Germans of old — 
Such as these were, Oh5 German, art thou ? 
Canst thou bear to be scourged like a cur? 

Canst thou cringe, like a cur, to the blow ? 
Canst thou shrink, like a pitiful coward. 
From meeting the death of the brave; 

But to eat, ’neath the eye of thy drivers. 

The mean daily bread of the slave ? 

“ Canst thou serve with the Frank so deceitful, 
Enslaved by a monster bo foul; 

When thy bear-leader stirs thee for dancing, 
Canst thou dance, and not utter a growl ? 
Shall his ring through thy nostril be passed, 
On thy lips shall his muzzle be laid, 

Till he make thee a hare from a lion, 

Till he change the war-horse to a jade ? 

“ No longer! To arms! Clutch thy weapon! 

The delivering steel seize amain! 

Arise, though thy vengeance be bloody, 
Quick, conquer thy freedom again! 

Uncover thy far-flying banner, 

Let thy sword flash its glittering fires, 

And show thee, at last, a free German, 

And worthy the fame of thy sires! 

<c No longer! shout! shout! and enkindle 
The flame of just vengeance afar; 

And shake the proud soul of thy tyrant 
With the terrible trumpet of war. 

On mountain and hill sound the clarion. 

Ring out the loud bells from each spire, 
And pursue him with buffets of battle. 

And the crash of the loud cannon-fire! 

“ So drive off our drivers detested, 

Follow up that proud chase of delight, 

And harass their plundering legions. 

With terror by day and by night; 


And ne’er sheathe the sword in its scabbard 
Till over the beautiful Rhine, 

We unite in full freedom and gladness 
The bonds of the German Verein.” 

We lmve selected this as a specimen of 
the force and fire which made an inspira¬ 
tion of so many a battle-song of Arndt’s. 
We seem as we read it, foreign as we are 
to the race it was addressed to, to feel our 
spirit stirred. What must have been the 
power of such songs on those who knew 
and felt a real slavery and were panting 
for release ? 

To those for whom these songs were 
written, their language was not merely 
patriotic, it was devout. With all his en¬ 
ergy of hatred against his country’s op¬ 
pressors, Arndt’s heart in this great mat¬ 
ter trusted in God, and he expressed the 
feeling that the cause of his country was 
a holy and sanctified cause, more strongly 
still in a “ Catechism,” with the following 
extraordinary title .* — 

“ Catechism for Germany’s soldiers and 
defenders, wherein is set forth how a war¬ 
rior should be a Christian man, and go to 
battle having God upon his side. 

“ ‘ Fear not, O land! be glad, and re¬ 
joice ; for the Lord will do great things.’ 
— Joel ii. 21.” 

This remarkable production of about 
fifty octavo pages was first priuted in the 
summer of 1812 at St. Petersburg, again 
in 1813 at Konigsberg, and reproduced by 
thousands in many other places during 
the War of Liberation. In twenty short 
chapters, touching in the most brief and 
incisive manner, and in Scriptural phrase, 
on such subjects as the origin of evil, dis¬ 
sension and war, justifiable and unjustifi¬ 
able war, the Great Tyrant (Napoleon of 
course), trust in God, unity, soldiers’ hon- 
oud, freedom and fatherland, self-restraint 
in war, self-sacrifice, and so forth, he sup¬ 
plies the simplest answers to the many 
questions, the directest resolutions of the 
many doubts, which might meet a man in 
taking up arms for his country. We sub¬ 
join a specimen or two of the style of this 
production: — 

“ He who conquereth an oppressor is a holy 
man, and he who checketh pride doeth the 
work of God. 

“Such is the war that is pleasing in the sight 
of the Lord; and God in heaven counteth the 
drops of the blood that is shed therein. 

“ He that falleth with the foremost in that 
combat, and adorneth the path of victory, that 
man’s descendants are blessed for generations, 
and his children’s children dwell in peace and 
honour. His memory is holy amongst his peo- 
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pie, and his descendants pray on the spot where 
he died for his country. 

** But he who fighteth for tyrants, and draw- 
eth the murderous sword against the right, his 
name is accursed amongst his people, and lih 
remembrance fadeth away from among men. 

** die is accursed in the place where the 
ravens assemble themselves, and his honour is 
blasted on the gallows tree. 

“ And he who goeth forth to oppress freedom, 
and to enslave the innocent folk, that man rais- 
eth the sword against the Lord God, and He 
that sendeth His lightnings from heaven shall 
smite him down.” 

After pointing out the sin of mere mer¬ 
cenary soldiering, and the error made in 
supposing military honour to be higher 
than any other, he says: — 

“ There is only one kind of honour and vir¬ 
tue, and that is the same for every man on 
earth. 

“ I will teach you what true soldiers’ honour 
Is. 

“ A brave soldier and warrior will fight to 
the death for his rightful king and master, and 
for the safety and honour of his country. A 
brave soldier will love his fatherland and fellow- 
countrymen above all things, and gladly shed 
the last drop of his blood for the sake of his en- 
dangered country. 

“ A brave soldier will always have God be¬ 
fore his eyes, and God’s law written in his 
heart, so that no power shall compel him to act 
against the law of God. 

“ A brave soldier will not boast himself for 
the sake of worldly fame, nor be puffed up with 
vanity , but faithfulness to his fatherland will 
be his highest glory , and a quiet courage his 
brightest ornament. 

One other point in his patriotic -writ¬ 
ings may be noted, the absolute unselfish¬ 
ness with which he gives honour where 
honour is due, even though to do so he 
has to yield up old prejudices and modify 
old judgments. If he was outspoken al¬ 
ways in his opinions, fearless of giving 
offence where he felt frankness to be 
needed, lie seems, on the other hand, to 
have had a perfect exultation in giving 
praise where it was deserved. We have 
but to read his songs of Sehill, of Blucher, 
of Gneisenau, of Seharnhorst, of Stein, of 
“the valiant King of Prussia,” to see 
how fully he could abandon himself to 
he line impulse of generous appreeia- 

on. 

But we must bring our paper to a close. 
We have lingered perhaps too long over 
the earlier half of his life, but after all it 
was the part of his existence and the time 
of his activity most influential upon the' 
opinions and character of men in the great 
crisis of German history in which we stand 


to-day. Our notice must be brief of the 
remaining portion of his long career. 

After the fall of Bonaparte, his banish¬ 
ment to Elba, and the brief history of the 
Hundred Days, Arndt removed to Bonn, 
where he undertook the Professorship of 
History in the newly-founded and now fa¬ 
mous university. He there married his 
second wife, a sister of Schleiermacher, 
and built the pleasant house known to so 
many of our countrymen, as it stands on 
the Koblenzer Alice, surrounded by the 
garden bis own hands used to cultivate, 
and looking over the broad Rhine as it 
flows down from Konigswinter, reflecting 
on its bosom the beautiful Siebengebirge. 
Would we bad, as far as the external his¬ 
tory of this true patriot goes, no further 
word of sorrow or of suffering to tell; 
that we could feel that in such a post and 
such a place he had found, with the ap¬ 
proval and the thankfulness of his country, 
the peace and contentment he deserved. 
But he had yet to learn the spirit and 
temper of the Prussian Government. He 
obtained his post, as we have said, in the 
autumn of 1817; in 1818, startled and de¬ 
pressed by • the unworthy tendencies he 
already saw to be gaining ground in po¬ 
litical circles, he published the fourth part 
of his “ Geist der Zeit,” and threw down 
the gauntlet before the reaction of the 
time. He published his book, appealing 
to the incontrovertible examples of the 
past, to warn men from the dangers of 
the future; fierce and firm and fiery as 
ever, the honest man delivered his con¬ 
science ; but the spirit of the time which 
lie exposed was against him. In January, 
1819, an order of the Cabinet, censuring 
him for his writing, as unsuitable to his 
calling as an instructor of youth, threat¬ 
ened him with deprivation of his post, un¬ 
less, in fact, lie would consent to wear a 
muzzle. Worse was to come. His papers 
were seized in the summer, and in the 
autumn he was suspended from the ex¬ 
ercise of his office. A so-called state- 
trial followed, conducted in the most 
unfair and irregular manner, which dragged 
its slow length along till the summer of 
1822. It proved nothing against him, but 
it acquitted him of nothing; his papers 
remained in the hands of the police, and 
he himself was still condemned to inac¬ 
tivity. For one and twenty years I He 
was fifty when liis post was given; he ex¬ 
ercised his office for a year and a half, and 
only when over threescore years and ten 
was it permitted to one of the truest 
patriots that ever lived, to prove to abso¬ 
lute demonstration bis innocence of the 
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charge of disloyalty which had heen laid 
upon him. “ All’s well that ends well ” — 
possibly; but if in all those many years 
of undeserved suspicion and unmurmuring 
patience his heart had broken in unutter¬ 
able sorrow, and his wasted vigour been 
paralyzed in death, the world would have 
lost the model of a brave and honest man, 
and the country he loved and lived for 
would have earned irreparable shame. 
Happily he was spared to clear the name 
he had made, and, in the self-justification 
which the restoration of his papers en¬ 
abled him to publish, to show how deeply 
rooted in his own heart and life were the 
principles of freedom, honour, and self- 
sacrifice, of trust in God, and patient en¬ 
durance of suffering which he had preached 
to all his fellow-men. 

King Friedrich Wilhelm IV. ascended 
the Prussian throne in the year 1810; to 
his honour be it said that one of his first 
spontaneous acts was to restore the 
wronged and suffering Arndt to the full 
exercise of his office; and any readers 
who knew Bonn at that time will remem¬ 
ber the jubilation to which this tardy re¬ 
instatement gave occasion. He was im¬ 
mediately elected Rector or Head of the 
University for the following year, amidst 
the unexampled enthusiasm of the stu¬ 
dents, and was spared to live another 
twenty years in surprising vigour and ac¬ 
tivity of body and mind, and to die as 
much lamented as he had lived useful and 
famous. 

We saw him last in his ninetieth year, 


broken indeed, from what he had been, as 
men must be who pass so far the allotted 
span of life, but still a marvel of vitality 
and faith and heartiness. And even then 
there was a day of triumph for him upon 
earth. His ninetieth birthday was the oc¬ 
casion of rejoicings and congratulations to 
him from every part of the great Father- 
land. Deputations of every sort, bands 
of military music heading a great proces¬ 
sion of soldiers, civilians, faculties, stu¬ 
dents, professors; rapturous acclamations, 
answered by a last burning speech from 
the soul-stirred veteran himself; multitu¬ 
dinous gifts from anonymous donors, and 
numberless telegrams in honour of the 
day; such were the sights and sounds 
that moved the aged Arndt to the deepest 
depth of his comprehensive heart. This 
was on the 2Gth of December, 1859. Be¬ 
fore the end of the following month an¬ 
other vast procession, less jubilant but as 
impressive, followed the dead hero to his 
quiet grave, and over his rest crowds of 
sorrowing compatriots sang one of his 
own touching hymns. 

Thus simple, brave, and honest, without 
pride or pomp or wealth, yet rich in 
peace, in honour, and his country's love, 
this remarkable man lived and died. “ He 
rests from his labours; ” and we have but 
to look around to-day, and see how, re¬ 
flected in the conduct of countless myriads 
of his people, the spirit that moved him is 
moving, to add the additional words the 
Scripture suggests — “ and his works do 
follow him.” 
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FEMININITIES. 


A lmbit that ladies get into—A riding 
habit. 

Ail girls arc fond of steak—at least they 
love a lender line. 

A lady in California sports a wardrobe 
valued at $100,000. 

The Rev. Ada C. Bowles is pastor of a 
church at Easton, Pa. 

If a woman does keep a secret, It is prot- 
ty sure to be with telling effect. 

A woman In Mcrlwcthor County, Go., 
never hnd any linger or toe-nails. 

In Brussels the milk carts are drawn by 
women and dogs hitched together. 

A crusty old bachelor says ho thinks It 
is womnn, and not her wrongs, that ought 
to be redressed. 

"Beauty and booty" was the cry of the 
young man, who kissed the girl and was 
kicked by her father. 

In 1877, 148 persons committed suicide 
in Now York City, of which number only 
twenty-flvo were women. 

A bill to abolish actions for breach of 
promise of marriage has been Introduced 
into tho English House of Commons. 

Woman consumes 80 buttons on her sin¬ 
gle pair of kid gloves, whereas man but¬ 
tons his suspenders with a singlo nail. 

To worship is to a woman alwaysswect- 
er than to be worshipped. To worship, 
one must look up j to lie worshipped, ono 
must look down. 

Tho 1,000 young women of Cleveland 
who are pledged not to associato with 
young men of convivial habits, are getting 
terribly loncsemo. 

A fashionable young lady dropped ono 
of her false eyebrows in a church pew, and 
badly frightened a young man next to her, 
who thought it was his moustache. 

A German writer says a young girl is a 
fishing-rod; the oyes aro tho hook, the 
smile tho bait, the lovor the gudgeon, and 
marriage tho butter in which he is fried.. 

Two little girls wore comparing prog¬ 
ress In catechism study. *T have got to 
original sin,” said ono, "how far have you 
gott” "Oh, I’m boyond redemption,” 
said the other. 

Y* omen will never got rich by making 
corsets In Hartford—nor probably nny- 
whero else. • Tlie rates are twenty-flvo 
cents per dozen, and the cotton, which 
must bo bought of the corset manufacturer, 
Is deducted mom tho sum. There arc thir¬ 
teen stitches to the inch, and 5,000 stitches 
in one corset. An experienced needle-wom¬ 
an can complete a half-dozen in a day, and 
thus earn twelvo-and-a half cents. 
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THE LOVELS OF ARDEN 

IIY THE AUTIIOR OP “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC 

(From Belgravia ) 

CHAPTER XXXIX.—LYING IN WAIT. 

Mr. Granger went back to Yorkshire; and Clarissa’s days 
were at her own disposal. They wero to leave Paris at the 
beginning of March. She knew it was only for a very short 
time that she would be able to sec her brother. It was 
scarcely natural, therefore, that Bkc should neglect such an 
opportunity as this. There was so much in Austin’s life that 
caused her uneasiness, he seemed in such sore need of wiser 
counsel than his poor empty-headed little wife could give 
him; and Clarissa believed that she had some influence with 
him that if he would be governed by the advice of any crea¬ 
ture upon earth, that counsellor was herself. 

So she spent her mornings m baby-worship, and went every 
afternoon to the Rue du Chevalier Hayard, where it happened 
curiously that Mr. Fairfax came even oftener than usual just 
at this time. Iu the evening she stayed at homo—not caring 
to keep her engagements in society without her husband’s 
escort—and resigned herself to the edifying companionship 
of Mias Granger, who was eloquent upon the benighted con¬ 
dition of the Parisian poor as compared with her model 
villagers. She described them sententiously ns a people who 

S ut garlic in everything they ate, and never read their 
iblea 

“ One woman showed me a book with little pictures of 
saints printed upon paper with lace edges,” said Sophia, “as 
if there were any edification to be derived from lace edges, 
and such a heathen book, too—Latin on one side and French 
on the other. And there the poor forsaken creatures sit in 
their churches, looking at stray pictures and hearing a service 
in an unknown tongue ” 

Daniel Granger had been away neaily a week; and as yet 
there was no announcement of Ins return; only brief business¬ 
like letters, telling Clarissa that the drainage Question was a 
complicated one, and lie should lemaiu upon the spot till he 
and Forley could see their way out of the difficulty. He had 
been away nearly a week, w’hen George Fairfax went to the 
Rue du Chevalier Bayard at the usual hour, expecting to find 
Austin Lovel standing before bis easel with a cigar in his 
mouth, and Clarissa sitting in the low chair by the fire, in the 
attitude ho knew so well, with the red glow of the embers 
lighting up gleams of color in her dark velvet dress, and 
shining on the soft brown hair crowned with a coquettish 
little seal-skin hat—a toque, as they called it on that side of 
the Channel 

What was his astonishment to find a pile of trunks and 
portmanteaus on the landing, Austin's easel roughly packed 
for removal, and a heap of that miscellaneous lumber with¬ 
out which even poverty cannot shift its dwelling! The door 


was open; and Mr. Fairfax walked straight into the sitting- 
room, where tho two boyB wero eating some extemporised 
meal at a side-table under their mother’s supervision; while 
Austin lounged with his back against the chimney-piece, 
smoking. Ho was a man who would have smoked during the 
culminating convulsions of an earthquake. 

“ Why, Austin, what the—I beg your pardon, Mrs. Austin 
—what does this menu?” 

“ It means Brussels by the three-fifteen train, my dear Fair¬ 
fax, that’s all.” 

“ Brussels ? With those children and that luggage ? What, 
in Heaven’s name, induces you to carry your family ofl like 
this, at an hour’s notice ?" 

“ It is not an hour’s notice; they’ve had an hour and three- 
quarters. As to my reasons for this abrupt hegira—well, that 
involves rather a long story; and I haven’t time to tell it to¬ 
day. One thing is pretty clear—I can’t live in Paris. Per¬ 
haps I may be able to live in Brussels. I can’t very well do 
worse than I’ve done here—that’s one comfort.” 

At this Bessie Lovel began to cry—in a suppressed kind of 
way, like a woman who is accustomed to cry and not to bo 
taken much notice of. George Fairfax flung himself into a 
chair with an impatient gesture, ne was at onco sorry for 
this man and angry with linn; vexed to see any man go to 
ruin with such an utter recklessness, with such ft deliberate 
casting away of every chance that might have redeemed 
him. 

“ You lmvo got into some scrap#, I suppose,” ho said pre¬ 
sently. 

“Got into a scrape!” cried Austin with a laugh, tossing 
away tho end of one cigar and preparing to light another. 
“ My normal condition is that of being in a scrape. Egad \ I 
fancy 1 must have been born so.—For God’s sake don’t whim¬ 
per, Bessie, if you want to catch tho tluce-fifteen train! 1 
go by that, remember, whoever stays behind—There’s no 
occasion to enter into explanations, Fail fax. If you could 
help me I'd ask you to do it, in spite of former obligations; 
but you can’t. I have got into a difficult}'—pecuniary, of 
course ; and as tho law of liability in tins city happens to bo 
a trifle more stringent Ilian our amiable Brilfsh code, I have 
no alternative but to bid good-bye to the towers of Notre 
Dame. I love tho dear disreputablo city, with her lights aud 
laughter, and music and mirth; but alio loves not me.—When 
those boys have done gorging themselves, Bessie, you had 
better put on your bonnet.” 

His wife cast an appealing glance at George Fairfax, ns if 
she felt she bad a friend in him who would sustain her in any 
argument with her husband. Her faco was very sad, and 
bore the traces of many tears 

“If you would only tell mo why we are going, Austin,” 
she pleaded, “ I could bear it so much better ” 

“Nonsense, child! Would anything I could tell you alter 
the fact that wo are going ? Pshaw, Bessie 1 why make a fuss 
about trifles? The packing is over; that was the grand diffi¬ 
culty, I thought. I told you we could manngo that.” 

“ It seems so hard—running away like criminals.” 

Austin Level’s countenance darkened a little. 

“ I can go alone,” ho said 

“ No, no,” cried the wife piteously; “ I'll go with you. I 
don’t want to \ex you, Austin. Haven’t I shared everything 
with you—everything? I would go with you if it was to 
prison—if it was to death. You know that. 

“ I know that wo shall lose tho ihree-flftecn train if you 
don’t put on your bonnet ” 

“Very well, Austin; I’m going. And Clarissa—what will 
aho think of us? I’m so sorry to leave her.” 

“ O, by the way, George,” said Austin, “ you might manage 
that business for me. My sister was to bo hero at five o’clock 
this afternoon. I’ve written her a letter telling her of the 
change in my plans. She was in some measure prepared for 
my leaving Paris; but not quite so suddenly as this. 1 was 
going to send the letter by a coramissiounaire, but, if you 
don’t mind taking it to the Rue de Morny, I’d rather trust it 
to you. I don’t want Clary to come here and find empty 
rooms.” 

He took a sealed letter from the mantelpiece and handed il 
to George Fairfax, who received it with somewhat of a 
dreamy air, as of a man who does not quite understand the 
mission that is intrusted to him. It was a simple business 
enough, too—only tho delivery of a letter. 

Mrs Lovel came out of the adjoining room drcssoJ for the 
journey, and carrying a collection of wraps for the children, 
It was wonderful to behold what comforters, and scarves,and 
gaiters, and mufTetecs those juvenile individuals required for 
their equipment. 

“Such a long cold journey 1” tho anxious mother exclaimed, 
and went on winding up the two children in woollen stufls, 
as if they had been royal mummies. She pushed littlo papers 
of sandwiches into their pockets—sandwiches that would 
hardly bo improved by the squeezing and sitting upon they 
must needs undergo in the transit 

When this was done, and the children ready, she looked 
into the painting-room with a melancholy air 

“ Think of all the furniture, Austin,” she exclaimed; “ the 
cabinets and things I” 

“Yes; there’s a considerable amount of money wasted 
there, Bess; for I don’t suppose we shall ever see the things 
again; but there’s a good many of them not paid for. There’s 
comfort in that reflection.” 

“ You take everything so lightly,” she said with a hope¬ 
less sigh. 

“There’s nothing between that and the Morgue, my dear. 
You’d scarcely like to see me framed and glazed there, I 
think.” 

“ O, Austin 1” 

“ Precisely. So let inc tako things lightly while I can 
Now, Bess, the time is up. Good-bye, George ” _ 

“ I’ll come down-stairs with you, said Mr Fairfax, still in 
a somewhat dreamy state. He had put Austin’s letter into 
his pocket, and was standing at the window looking down 
into the street, which had about as much life or traffic for a 
man to stare at as some of the lateral streets in tho Blooms¬ 
bury district—Caroline-place, for instance, or Keppel-street 

There was a great struggling and bumping of porters and 
coacbman on tho Btairs, with more exclamation thnnw'ould 
have proceeded from stalwart Englishmen under the same 
citcumstances; and then Austin went down to the conch 
with his wife and children, followed by George Fairfax. 
The painter happened not to be in debt to his landlord—a 
gentleman who gave his tenants small grace at any time; so 
there was no difficulty about the departure 

“I’ll write to Monsieur Meriste about iny furnitmo,” he 
said to tho guardian of the big dreaiy mansion “ You may 
as well come to the station with us, George,” lie added, look¬ 
ing at Mr Fail fax, who stood irresolute on the pavement, 
while Bessie and the boys were being packed into the vcdii- 
clc, the roof of which was lqden with portmanteaus aud the 
painter’s “plant.” 


“ Well—no; I think not. Thero’s this letter to be delivered, 
you sec. I had better do that at once ” 

“ True; Clarissa might come. She said five o'clock, though; 
but it doesn’t matter. Good-bye,old fellow. I hopo some of 
these days I may bo able to make things square with you. 
Good-bye. Tell Clary I shall write to hor from Brussels, 
under cover to tho maid as usual." 

Ho called out to tho coachman to go on; aud tho carrlnge 
drove ofl, staggering under its load. George Palxfax stood 
watchiug it till it was out of sight, and then turned to tho 
porter. 

“ Those rooms up-atairs will bo to let, I suppose ?” he 
said. 

41 But certainly, monsieur,” 

“I have Borne thoughts of taking them for—for a friend. 
I’ll just tako another look round them now they aro empty. 
And perhaps you wouldn’t mind my writing a letter up¬ 
stairs—eh ?” 

He slipped a napoleon into the man’s hand—by no means 
tho first that ho had given her. Ntw-Year’s day was not far 
past; and tho porter remembered that Mr. Fairfax had tipped 
him more liberally than some of the lodgers in the house. If 
monsieur had a legion of letters to write, ho was at llborty to 
write them. The rooms up yondor woro entirely at his dis¬ 
posal ; tho porter laid them at his feet, as it wero. Ho might 
have occupied them ront-freo for tho remainder of his exist¬ 
ence, it would have been supposed from the man’s manner. 

“If madamo, the sister of Monsieur Austin, should come 
by and by, you will permit her to ascend,” said Mr. Fairfax. 
“ I have a message for her from her brother." 

“Assuredly, monsieur.” 

The porter retired into his den to meditate upon his good 
fortune. It wna a rendezvous, of courso, cunningly ar¬ 
ranged on tho day of the paiuter’s departure. It seemed 
to him like a leaf out of one of those flabby novels on 
largo paper, with a muddy wood-cut on ovory sixteenth 
page, which ho thumbed and poured over now aud then of 
an ovening. 

George Fairfax went up-stairs. IIow supremely dismal the 
rooms looked in their emptiness, with tho litter of packing 
lying about 1—old boots aud shoes in one corner; a brokon 
parasol iu another; battered fragments of toys everywhcio; 
empty color-tubes; old newspapers and magazines; a regi¬ 
ment of empty oil-flasks and wine-bottles in tho den or a 
kitchen—into which Mr. Fairfax peered curiously, out of very 
weariness It was only half-past threo; and there was littlo 
hopo of Clarissa’s arrival until five. He meant to meet hor 
there. In tho moment that Austin put tho letter In his hand 
some such notion flashed into his mind. Ho had never in¬ 
tended to deliver tho letter. IIow long ho had waited for this 
chance—to seo her alone, free from all fear of interruption, 
and to bo able to tell his story and plead his cause, os lie foil 
that he could plead ! 

He walked up aud down the empty painting-room, think¬ 
ing of her coming, meditating wlmt he should say, acting tho 
sceno over In Ins brain. Ho had littlo fear as to tho Issue. 
Secure as sho seemed in tho panoply of her woman's pride, 
ho knew his power, and fancied that it needed only timo and 
opportunity to win her. This was not tho first timo ho lmd 
counted his chances and arranged hia plan of action. In the 
hour ho first heard of her marriago lio had resolved to win 
her. Outraged lovo transformed itsolf into a pnssion that 
was something akin to revongo. Ho scarcely cared how low 
ho might bring hor, so long as ho won her for Ills own Ho 
did not stop to consider whether hors w r as a mind which 
could endure dishonor. Ho knew that sho loved him, and 
that hor married llfo had been made unhappy bccauso of this 
fatal love. 

“I will open tho doors of her prison house,” he said to 
himself, “ poor fettered soul! Sho shall lenvo that dreary 
conventional lifo, with its forms and coremonica of pleasure; 
and wo will wander all over tho oaith Uigothor, only to lin¬ 
ger wherover this world is brightest. What can sho lose by 
tho exchange? Not wealth. For tho command of all that 
makes lifo delightful I am as rich a man as Daniel Granger, 
and anything beyond that is barren surplus. Not position; 
for what position bas she as Mrs. Granger ? I will tako her 
away from all the people who over know her, and guard her 
jealously from tho hazard of shame. There will only ho a 
couple of years in her life which she will have to blot out- 
only a leaf torn out of her history.” 

And the child? the blue-eyed boy that George Fairfax had 
stooped to kiss in Arden Park that day ? It is one thing to 
contemplate stealing a wife from hor husband—with Geoige 
Fairfax’s class there 1 b a natural antipathy to husbands, which 
makes that seem a fair warfare, like fox-hunting—hut it is 
another to i oh a child of its mother. Mr. Fairfax's medita¬ 
tions came to a standstill at this point—the boy blocked the 
line. 

There was only one thing to he done; put on the steam, 
and run down tho obstacle, as Isambard Brunei did in the 
Box-tunnel, when ho saw a stray luggago truck between him 
and tho light. 

“Lot her bring Uio boy with her, and ho shall be my sou,” 
he thought 

Daniel Granger would go in for a divorce, of course. Mr. 
Fairfax thought of everything in that hour and a half of 
solitary reflection. He would try for a divorce, and there 
would bo no end of scandal—leading articles In somo of tho 
papers, no doubt, upon the immorality of tho upper middle 
classes; a full-flavored esany in tho Saturday, proving that 
Englishwomen were in the lmbit of iunning away fiom their 
husbands. But she should be far away from the bruit of that 
scandal. He would make it tho business of his life to shield 
her from the slightest breath of insult. It could be done 
There wcio new worlds, in which men aud women could 
begin a fresh existcnco, under new names; and if by chanco 
any denizen of the old world should cross thuh path un¬ 
timely—well, such unwelcome wanderers are generally open 
to negotiation. There is a good deal of charity for such 
oflenuers among the travelled classes, especially when tho 
chief sinner is lord of such an estate aa Ly vedon. 

Yet, varnish the picture how one will, dress up the story 
with what flowers of fancy one may, it Is at best but a patched 
and broken business. The varnish brings out duik spots In 
the picture; the flowers have a faded meretricious look, not 
the blossom and dew of tho garden; no sophistry can over¬ 
come the inherent uglimss of tho thing—an honest mau’s 
namp dishopoicd} two oulpnts planning a future life, to bo 
spent iu hiding from the more respectable portion of their 
species; two outcasts, trying to make believe that the wildei- 
nesses beyond Eden aro fairer than that paradise itself. 

IIis tnotber—what would sho feel when she came to know 
wlmt ho lmd dono with his fife? It would be a disappoint¬ 
ment to her, of course; a grief, no doubt; but she would 
have Lyvedon; He bad gone too far to bo influenced by any 
consideration of that kind; he had gone so far, that life with 
out Clarissa seemed, to him unendurable He paced lk(£ 
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room, contemplating this crisis of his existence from every 
point of view, till the gray winter sky grew darker, and the 
time of Clarissa’s coming diew very near. There had been 
some logs smouldering on the hearth when he came, and these 
ho had replenished fiom time to lime. The glow of tho fire 
was tho only thing that relieved tho dreariness of the 100 m 
Nothing could be more fortunate, he fancied, than the acci¬ 
dent which had brought about this meeting. Daniel Gran- 

S or was away. Tho flight, which was to be the preface of 
larissa’s new existence, could not take place too soon; no 
time need be wasted on preparations, which could only serve 
to betray. Her consent once gained, he had only to put her 
into a hackney-coach and drive to the Marseilles station. 
Why should they not start that very night? Thciewnsa 
tram that left Pm is at seven, ho knew in three days they 
might be on the shores of the Adriatic. 


CHAPTER XL—MR GRANGER’S WELCOME HOME. 

Clarissa left the Hue do Moray at three o’clock that day 
She had a round of calls to make, and for that reason had 
postponed her visit to her brother’s painting-room to a later 
hour than usual. The solemn dinner, which she shared with 
Miss Grnngei in stately solitude, took place at half-past seven, 
until which hour she considered her time at her own dispo¬ 
sal 

Sophia spent that particular afternoon at home, Illumina¬ 
ting the now gothic texts for her schoolrooms at Arden 
She had been seated ut her work about on hour after Cla¬ 
rissa’s departure, when tho door opened behind her, and her 
father walked into the room. 

Tlicj ehud been no word of his return in his'latest letter, he 
had only said generally in a previous epistle, that he should 
come back directly the business that had called him to York¬ 
shire was settled. 

“ Good gracious me, papa, bow you startled me 1" cried 
Miss Granger, dabbing at a spot of ultramarine which had 
fallen upon her work It was not a very warm welcome; 
but when she bad made the best she could of that unlucky 
blue spot, she laid down her bruBh and came over to her 
father, to whom she offered a rather chilly kiss. “ You must 
bo very tired, papa,” sho remarked, with striking originality. 

“Well, noj not exactly tired. Wo had a very lair pas¬ 
sage ; but the journey from Calais is tedious. It seems as if 
Calais oughtn’t to be any farther from Paris than Dover is 
from London. There’s something lop-sided in it. I read 
the papers all tho way. Where’s Clary ?” 

“ Clarissa bas gone to pay some visits." 

“ Why didn’t you go with her?" 

“ I rarely do go with her, unpa. Our sets are quite dif¬ 
ferent,’ and I have other duties. * 

“ Duties, pshaw I Mossing with those paint-brushes; you 
don’t call that duty, I hope? You had much better have 
gone out with your stepraothor.” 

“ I was not wanted, papa. Mrs. Granger has engagements 
which do not in the least concern mo. 1 should only be in 
the way.” 

“ What do yon mean by that, Sophia?” asked her father 
sternly. “And what do you moan by calling my wife Mrs. 
Granger ?” 

“ There are some people ao uncongenial to each oilier, papa, 
that any pietenco of fiicndship can only be the vilest hypo- 
lrhy,” replied Sophia, turning very pale, and looking her 
father full in the face, like a person prepared to do battle. 

“ I am very sorry to bear tills, Sophia,” said Mr. Granger; 
41 for if this is really tho case, it will ho necessary for you to 
took some other home. I will have no one In my bouse who 
cannot value my wife.” 

“ You would turn me out of doors, papa?” 

“ I should certainly endeavor to provide you with a more 
congenial—congenial, that was tho word you used, I think— 
a more congenial home.” 

“ Indeed 1” exclaimed Sophia. “ Then I suppose you quite 
approve of all my stepmother’s conduct—of her frequent, al¬ 
most daily visits to-such a person ns Mr. Austin ?” 

“ Clarissa’s visits to Austin! What, In heaven’s name, do 
you mean?” 

“ What, papa! is it possible you t.ro ignorant of tho fact? 

I thought that, though my stepmother never talked to me of 
her visits to tho Rue du Chevalior Bayard, you of course 
knew all about them. Though I hardly supposed you would 
encourage such an intimacy.” 

“ Encourage such an intimacy! You must be dreaming, 
girl. My wife visit a portrait-painter—a single man ?” 

“ Ho is not a single man, papa. There is a wife, I under¬ 
stand ; though ho never mentioned her to us. And Clarissa 
visits them almost every day.” ' 

“ I don’t believe it. What motivo could she have for cul¬ 
tivating such people ?” 

" I can’t Imagine—oxcept that sho is fond of that kind of 
society, and of painting. She may have gono to take lessons 
of Mr Austin. Ho teaches, I know.” j 

Daniel Granger was silent. It was not impossible; and 
it would hove been no crimo on his wlfo’s part, of course. 
But tho idea that Clarissa could have done Buck a thing with¬ 
out his knowledge and approval, offended him beyond I 
measure. He could hardly realise the possibility of such an| 
act 


“ I should hardly think that,” she said 

“ Theie must be some leasou—something that we cannot 
understaud. She may have some delicacy about talking to 
me of these people; there may be something in their circum¬ 
stances to-” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Granger, “ there is something, no doubt. 
I have been assured of that from the first.” 

“ What did you say tho address was?” 

“ The Hue du Chevalier Bayard, Number 7.” 

Mr. Granger left the room without another word. He was 
not a man to remain long iu doubt upon any question that 
could be solved by prompt investigation He went oqt iuto 
the hall, where a footman sat reading Qalignani in the lamp¬ 
light. 

“ Has Mrs. Granger’s carriage come back, Saunders?” be 
asked 

“ Yes, air; the carriage has been back a quarter of an 
hour I weie out with my mistress ” 

“ Where is Mrs. Granger? In her own rooms ?” 

“ No, sir , Mrs Granger didn’t come home iu the carriage. 
We drove her to the Slmngs Elysy first, sir, and afterwards 
to the Rue du Cavalier Baynard, and Mr Fairfax,became 
down and told mo my mistress wouldn’t want the carriage to 
take her homo ” 

“Mr. Fairfax—in the Hue du Chevalier Bayard 1” 

“ Yes, sir, he's an intimate friend of Mr. Ilostin's, I believe. 
Leastways, we’ve seen him there very often,” 

George Fairfax! George Fairfax a frequent guest of these 
people whom she visited! That slumbering demon, which 
bad been sheltered in Daniel Grnngei’s breast so long, arose 
rampant at the sound of this name. George Fairfax; tho 
man be suspected in the past; the man whom he had done 
his best to keep out of his wife’s pathway in the present, but 
who, by some fatality, was not to be avoided Had Clarissa 
cultivated an intimacy with this Bohemian painter and bis 
wife only for the sake of meeting George Fairfax without her 
husband’s knowledge? To suppose this was to imagine a 
depth of depravity in the heart of the woman ho loved. And 
ho had believed her so pure, so noble a creature The blow 
was heavy. He stood looking at his servant for a moment 
or so, paralysed; but except that one blank gaze, he gave no 
sign of his emotion He only took up his hot, and -went 
quietly out “ His looks was orful 1” tho man said afterwards 
in the servants’ hall. 

Sophia canto out of the drawing-room to lookfor her father, 
just a little disturbed by the thought of what sho had done 
She had gone too far, perhaps There had been something in 
her father’s look when he asked her for that address that had 
alarmed her. Ho was gone; gone there, no doubt, to discover 
his wife ’b motives for those strange visits. Miss Granger’s 
heart was not often fluttered as it was this evening. She 
could not “settle to anything," as she said herself, but wan¬ 
dered up into the nursery, and stood by the dainty little cot, 
Btaring absently at her baby brother as he slept. 

“If anything should happen," she thought—and that event 
which she vaguely foieshadowed was one that would leave 
the child motherless—“ I should make it my duty to supers 
intend his rearing. No one should have power to say that I 
was jealous of the brother who has robbed mo of my heritage.” | 
(To he continued ) | 


“ There is some misapprehension on your part, Sophia, I 
am convinced,” he said. “ If Clarissa had wished to take 
drawing lessons from Austin, she would have told me so.” 

“ There is no possibility of a mistnko on my part, papa. I 
am not in the habit of making statements which I cannot 
support.” 

** Who told you of these visits? Clarissa herself?” 

“ O dear, nc; Clarissa is not in tho habit of telling mo her 
affairs, I heard it from Wurman; not in reply to any ques¬ 
tioning of mifiOt lean assure you. But the thing has been so 
frequent, that setvants have begun to talk about it. Of 
course, I always make a point of discouraging ahy specula¬ 
tions upon my stepmother’s conduct.” 

The servants hnd begun to talk; his wifo’s intimacy with 
pcoplo of whom be scaredy knew anything had been going 
on so long as to provoke the gossip of tho household; and he 
had heard nothing of it until this moment! Tho thought 
stung him to tho quick. That domestic slander should have 
been busy with her name already; that sho should have lived 
bor own life so entirely without reference to him 1 Both 
thoughts were alike hitter. Yet \t was no new thing for him 
to know that she did not love him. 

Ho looked at his watch meditatively. 

“Has she gone thcro this afternoon, do you think?” he 
asked. 

“ I think it is excessively probable. Wurman teljs me she 
has been there every afternoon during your absence ” 

“ She must have taken a strange fancy to theso people 
Austin's wife is some old schoolfellow of Clary's, perhaps” 

Miss Granger shook Uor Lead doubtfully. 
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HORTENSE. 


(OOMCLUDBO.) 

ROM the time of her separation from 
Duroc, and betrothment to Louis, a meas¬ 
ure ao repugnant to both, the happiness 
of Hortensc was at an end. Young, inexperi¬ 
enced, and impulsive, she made no effort to 
conceal the aversion she felt for the husband 
thus forced upon her, and instead of endeavor¬ 
ing to win the affection of the amiable and high- 
minded Louis, she unwisely manifested her dis¬ 
like to him openly. Louis also, who had received 
his beautiful bride most reluctantly, could not 
bow his pride to court affections which he be¬ 
lieved still belonged to another, or to pursue 
her with attentions she would not deign to 
receive. Josephine saw the error she had com¬ 
mitted, and mourned over it Conscious that 
the first proposal of this ill-assorted union had 
emanated from herself; she now tried to repair 
the evil as far as lay in her power, and used 
every effort to promote friendly relations be¬ 
tween her daughter and her husband. But her 
counsels, prayers, and remonstrances were all 
in vain; the estrangement between these vic¬ 
tims of State policy increased from day to day. 
“Never,” wrote Louis Bonaparte to a friend, 
“was there a more gloomy ceremony; never 
had husband and wife a stronger presentiment 
of the bitterness of a reluctant and ill-assorted 
union.” And Madame Campan, who was at a 
ball given in honor of the event, states “that 
every countenance beamed with satisfaction 
save that of the bride, whose profound melan¬ 
choly formed a sad contrast to the happiness 
she might have been expected to evince; she 
seemed to shun her husband’s very looks lest 
he should read in hers the indifference she felt 
toward him.” 

There did indeed exist contrasts in the two 
which never would harmonize. Louis, although 
a soldier by profession, was not a soldier by 
nature. Nay, he had an innate antipathy to 
war, and mourned over the disasters entailed by 
it He was not even ambitious. He loved re¬ 
tirement and study. Hortense, on the contrary, 
was endowed with an ardent temperament, to 
which ambition was by no means a stranger. 
Louis reproached her with frivolity and love of 
display; Hortense, on her side, would have 
preferred that Louis distinguished himself more 
with his sword than his pen. “Add to this,” 
says our biographer,* “the fact of the marriage 
being imposed upon them, it is net strange that 
it continued to be obnoxious to both.” 


• L rwwmo, Am* tel* mm K*tew III. 


On the loth of October, 1802, a first son was 
born, to whom was given the name of Charles 
Napoleon, and Louis is said to have coogratu- 
i lated the mother with infinite grace and sensi- 1 
bility; but it would appear from a letter of 
Madame Cam pan’s, that Hortense did not re¬ 
ciprocate these demonstrations of affection. 
Madame Campan indeed Ma s s es her with merely 
want of demonstrative sensibility, but at the 
same time knew that in reality it arose from 
j dislike to Louis. But although was ! 

busy at that time, we are assured that she con- | 
tinued to be affectionate, modest, and natural in 
character. As a solace to her unhappiness, at i 
this time, she especially cultivated those arts 
which constitute her imperishable crown. Na¬ 
poleon was at length proclaimed Emperor of 
the French; Louis, like his other brethren, was 
recognized a prince of the imperial Mood, and | 
his second son, born on the nth of October, j 
1804, received the name of Louis Napoleon. : 
Eug&ne de Beauhamais was also created a | 
prince, and Hortense became Princess Louis j 
Bonaparte. 

While Napoleon was busy placing on his j 
head the old iron crown of Lombardy, Prussia j 
was threatening the low countries and the north | 
of France. Prince Louis Bonaparte received j 
an order to organize an army in the north, , 
which he effected with so much promptitude 
that in a month’s time his head-quarters were 
established at Nimeguen; Prussia, now met on 
two sides—Holland and France—hesitated to 
act Louis, on this, withdrew his troops, much 
to the dissatisfaction of the Emperor, who had 
his designs on that country—designs which this 
unambitious brother did not share in, nor did be 
even care for the vain and empty honor of a 
crown. Indeed, when, shortly afterward, the 
Batavian Republic was declared to be a hered¬ 
itary sovereignty by Napoleon, and a deputation ; 
came to solicit him to accept the throne, be at 
once declined it. But when to his arbitrary 
brother he professed as an excuse that the cli¬ 
mate did not agree with him, the latter said 1 
roughly, “It is better to die king than live a 
prince.” And he was, like others, obliged to suc¬ 
cumb to the indomitable will of the Emperor. 

Hortense, called upon to share the sovereign 
power with her husband, was mainly cheered, 
we are told, by the thoughts of the additional 
amount of good it would be in her power to da 
But it was not without violent regret that she 
tore herself away from her country and her 
mother, from whom she had never yet been 
separated except at rare and brief lafomle 

The new King and his fondly quitted Saint 
Leu on the 15th of June, 1806, and a rrived at 
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the Palace da Bob, near the Hague, on the 
18th. Their public entry waa made a few day* 
afterward, and their reception waa much more 
esdnebatic than waa expected. King Louie 
waa personally known to the Dutch, and was 
both loved and re sp ected by them for hia per¬ 
sonal quaUti ea, and the reputation of Hortense 
for goodness and benevolence having preceded 
her, her youth and beauty now came to add to the 

favorable beings afctady awakened in her favor. 

She amde the court at once to assume a brill¬ 
iant appea r anc e . Almost all who surrounded 
her ware young Hke herself; and the costumes 
adopted by the oficers of the crown and public 
functionaries were in a style of magnificence 
hitherto unknown to the republican simplicity 
of the Dutch. B alls succeeded to festivals, and 
Queen Hortense, we are told, astonished all by 
the “incomparable perfection of her dancing.” 

Louis had accepted the throne with reluc¬ 
tance, but once at the head of affeha, he frankly 
asso ci a te d himself with the interests of Hol¬ 
land. The Emperor had selected his house¬ 
hold—one by one he got rid of them and sur¬ 
rounded himself with Dutchmen. He dismissed 
the French troops at once, and entered his cap¬ 
ital with a national escort M. de Broc, who 
had married Adfefe Anguie, Hortense’s bosom 
friend, was among those thus dismissed, but his 
wife remained with the Queen. “The comfort 
of a sincere and devoted friendship became,” 
we are told, “at this epoch more and more 
essential to Queen Hortense.” 

It seems that from this time the misunder¬ 
standings which imbittered the lives of King 
Louis and hb wife, and which had never before 
gooc beyond mere coolness or indifference, in¬ 
creased. Their disagreements became the sub¬ 
ject of public talk. Napoleon was displeased, 
and rated his brother roundly. “You have the 
best wife in the world, the most virtuous and 
good, and yet you make her miserable,” said he. 
“Let her dance as much as she likes, it is pleas¬ 
ant at her time of life. My wife is forty years of 
age; I write to her from the field of battle to go 
to a baO. You want a woman of twenty years, 
s urro un ded by all the attractions of a court life, 
to Hue Hke a nurse, always washing her child.” 
“ Unfortunately,” he adde d afterward, “you have 
a wife who b too good for you; if you had a 
coquette she would lead you by the nose." 

A further source of discomfort arose from 
Hort tn e s ’s continuing to fevor the few French 
who r e main ed, while Louis treated them with 
nmnifeat esMness. In this respect perhaps 
Hortense was to blame, since supposing her to 
have a sso ciat ed herself more intimately with 
the potiey of the s ov ere ign, who constituted the 
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glory of France, more than his own brother did, 
gave rise to tales of scandal which required 
Napoleon himself to silence. 

The war with Prussia, in 1807, separated the 
King and Queen for a brief time, and Hortense 
was enabled to visit her mother at Mayence. 
The death of their eldest son, Prince Napoleon 
Louis, who died after a few hours' illness of 
croup, in the same year, had a great effect on 
this ill-matched pair, and for once in their lives 
they mingled their tears in a common grief. 
Hortense took the loss so much to heart that 
her mother, the Empress, came to meet her at 
Lackemear, Brussels, whither the King con¬ 
ducted her. Nor was the grief of Louis much 
less, for Mademoiselle Avrillon relates that “the 
King himself was in a situation to excite pity; 
overwhelmed with grief; he was likewise suffer¬ 
ing in health to such an extent that he could 
scarcely walk.” Distraction and change of 
scene were recommended as a cure for such 
poignant grief; and the baths of Cauterets, in 
the Pyrenees, was the place selected, where 
she was soon afterward joined by the King. 
She jnade long excursions on horseback and 
on foot, many reminiscences of which yet re¬ 
main. The house in which she dwelt is known, 
and the barn in which she was sheltered all 
night in a storm is still called “Grange de la 
Reine Hortense.” A little pyramid on the 
bridge over the Gave near Pierrefitte still exists 
on which is engraved, “ La Vallde de Barfges a 
la Reine Hortense, 1807.” 

After a month’s residence at Cauterets the 
Queen of Holland returned to St. Cloud. The 
King had, at the same time, gone back to his 
States, which it was his wish to govern in the 
sense of their true interests. These interests, 
being essentially commercial, wire unfortunately 
opposed to the policy of the Emperor, and 
hence arose misunderstandings between Louis 
and Napoleon; and as Hortense sided with the 
latter, the breach between the King and Queen 
of Holland widened daily, and Louis Bonaparte 
was, in every sense of the word, a most miser¬ 
able man. Their want of harmony was no 
longer concealed, and after the birth of a third 
son, which occurred on April 20, 1808—the 
recent Emperor—their married life ended. The 
Prince to whom was given the name of Charles 
Louis Napoleon, was not baptised until the 
10th of November, 1810, when the ceremony 
was performed at Fontainebleau by Cardinal 
Fesch, and was held over the font by the Em¬ 
peror and Empress Marie Louise. 

Although Napoleon greatly disapproved of 
Hortense's conduct at this epoch, he did not 
lose his affection for her nor withdraw hb fevor, 
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although even then meditating the severest blow 
against her peace; namely, the repudiation of 
Josephine. Scandal, too, was busy with her 
name; her most innocent actions were misrep¬ 
resented, and different versions of her conduct 
were given at this time which, coming to her 
ears, imbittered her life. A celebrated writer, 
in his biography of Louis Napoleon, says,“ Louis 
had determined to conciliate the Dutch, but that 
the Queen lived in a circle of frivolity and folly, 
and with her French courtiers was constantly 
ridiculing the Dutch, and endeavoring to repro¬ 
duce a second Paris among the dykes of Hol¬ 
land.” Heart-stricken and weary of the form of 
courts, and in a state of great physical debility, 
Hortense quitted Holland, to which after this 
time she only returned at intervals, in order to 
seek a better climate, and proceeded to St Leu, 
a beautiful estate owned by Louis Bonaparte at 
some distance from Paris, but soon left it and 
went to the capital, in order to be with her 
mother, whom she deemed it her duty to com¬ 
fort, although evil tongues said "she wished to 
be near the Emperor.” 

It was at that time confidently believed that 
Napoleon looked to Hortense’s children as his 
successors, until the death of her eldest son, 
when the idea of a divorce from Josephine first 
presented itself to his mind. It seemed hardly 
credible, however, that this should be the case 
when her two youoger sons, of whom he mani¬ 
fested great fondness, yet remained. When her 
youngest son, Louis Napoleon, was born, his ad¬ 
vent as a prince of the Empire was welcomed in 
Paris by the thunders of cannon and by military 
salutes all along the lines of the Imperial army, 
from Hamburg to Rome, and from the Pyrenees 
to the Danube. The family of Joseph having 
been excluded from the succession to the Impe¬ 
rial throne by the Senatus Consultant of 1804, 
and Lucien, the second brother, not even recog¬ 
nized as an Imperial prince on account of his 
marriage and his opposition to Napoleon’s policy, 
the two sons of Hortense and Louis Bonaparte 
were, by a decree of the Senate in 1808-9, de¬ 
clared heirs to the throne of France should 
Napoleon die without children. This decree 
of the Senate was submitted to the French 
people, and was adopted with wonderful una¬ 
nimity, and they were looked upon as the only 
hereditary princes until the King of Rome was 
born. The youngest, however, was the Em¬ 
peror’s favorite, and Charles Louis Napoleon, 
after the return from Elba, then in his seventh 
year, stood by his aide on the Champ de Mars, 
and was one of the last to embrace 'him at 
Malmaison when he left Paris forever. 

In the year 1809 Napoleon appointed Hor¬ 


tense princess protectress of afl the Imperial 
houses of education. The same year the grand 
duchy of Berg, vacated by Marat for the throne 
of Naples, was made over to Napoleon Louis, 
who had become Prince Royal of HoBaad by 
the death of his brother. This done, he sum¬ 
moned a congress of s overeign s to Paris, among 
whom was the King of Holland. To the latter 
the Emperor declared his intention of occupying 
Holland with his troops if be did not uphold 
the continental blockade. Louis refused; the 
Emperor, as usual, would not yield, and Louis 
made up his mind to»abdicate in favor of his 
son, the newly made Duke of Berg. 

A still heavier blow than that brought about 
by a separation from her husband awaited Hor¬ 
tense at this epoch; namely, the divorce of 
Josephine, that saddest of all tragedies, and 
which constituted the great wrong and calamity 
of Napoleon’s life. The event had a most im¬ 
portant bearing upon the character and destiny 
of Hortense. With a cruelty unparalleled, and 
born of his supreme selfishness, he strangely 
enough selected Hortense and Eugene to con¬ 
vey the sad tidings to their mother, but he 
knew that he could rely upon their boundless 
devotion. The same children were also sum¬ 
moned to be present at the nuptials of the 
Emperor and Marie Louise, and the Queen of 
Holland was one of four to bear a corner of the 
mantle of the Empress who had usurped the 
place of her own mother. 

When King Louis came to Paris, be never 
met the Queen save in public; but when Ms 
States were in danger, believing that her pres¬ 
ence might be useful in affirming the allegiance 
of his subjects, he once more entreated her to I 
go to Amsterdam, with which requests she 
always complied. On her last visit, how e v er, 
the King treated her with so much in d if fer en ce 
that it was then her evasion front St Leu to 
Malmaison occurred. Napoleon highly disap¬ 
proved this conduct; he believed that Louis 
loved her, but she not only did not re ci procat e 
his affection, but could not tolerate his presence. 

“ Had she remained in Holland,” said be,“ Louis 
would not have quitted Amsterdam; she would 
have been spared many trials and a fWctfams , 
and I should not have been obliged to unite 
Holland to the French e mp ire an act which 
contributed to my ruin in Europe.” The French 
invaded Holland. For a moment Louis thought 
of resisting; but making a sa crifice of himself 
he abdicated in favor of his son, and withdrew 
to Grata, in Styria, under the name of the Count 
St Leu. 

This great change in her pooitko in no ways 
shook the courage or resignation of Hortsans, 
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who bon her complicated misfortune* with the 
steel Hh e endurance of a Spartan. She had 
resources ia the education of her children, in 
oomoHh her mother, in her friendehipe and 
devotion to the arte. On the aoth of March, 
till, all France reaoonded with acclamation* 
at the birth of the young King of Rome. Jose¬ 
phine was then at Navarre, a country-seat near 
Evreux which had been erected into a duchy 
for her benefit, and received from the hand of 
Napoleon himself the new* of the birth of the 
son for whom so modi was sacrificed, and from 
whom so much was expected. How truly has 
the old saying, “Man proposes but God dis¬ 
poses,” been verified in this case! That son, 
so much desired and so warmly welcomed, is 
dead, and the descendant of Josephine, the re¬ 
pudiated, became ruler of France. 

Hortense, we said, devoted herself to the 
education of her boys, and was rewarded in 
their docility and progress. The eldest had a 
remarkable memory; Charles Louis Napoleon, 
to whom was given the pet name of Oui-Oui— 
Yes-Yes—was also very quick and intelligent, 
and was admitted to take after his mother. 
Louis Bonaparte was fond of residing at his 
beautiful estate of St Leu, for there he could 
indulge in his love of retirement and study. 
Here, notwithstanding their estrangement, he 
was occasionafty joined by Hortense, and she 
was there with her children early in May, when 
Napoleon left Paris for the fatal campaign at 
Moscow. Louis was at this time a confirmed 
invalid; nevertheless, when the news reached 
him that the Empire wa in danger, he left his 
beloved retreat, and went to Paris to look after 
Marie Louise, who had been intrusted to his 
care. She was at'first removed to Blois, but 
the unselfish Hortense so for sacrificed herself 
ss even to invite her to St Leu. 

In the latter part of this year, 1813, Napoleon 
couunenced his disastrous retreat from Moscow. 
It was a time of indescribable anguish and sus¬ 
pense to Josephine and Hortense who were 
much together. At midnight, on the 18th of 
December, Napoleon arrived in Paris. From 
this time days of darkness began to lower 
around the Empire, and the Emperor, in order 
to counteract the gloom occasioned by the 
retreat from Moscow, ordered a succession of 
balls and festivals, and Hortense was called 
upon to aid in the movement The great anx¬ 
iety she had suffered, and the severe trials 
th r ough which she had passed, had seriously 
afectad her health, and in the Summer of 1813 
she went to Aix, ia Savoy, for the benefit of the 
waters. Her inseparable friend, Madame de 
Bioc, accompanied her, and they made many 


excursions together. One day they went to 
view a magnificent prospect which was to be 
seen from the summit of a mountain. The path 
led over a deep ravine through which a foaming 
mountain torrent, forming the cascade of Caecy, 
swept Gloomy, indeed, was the place, sur¬ 
rounded by nature’s wildness, and overshadowed 
with Alpine firs which hung over the torrent 
that dashed, roaring and foaming, over the rocks 
that opposed it A frail bridge spanned the 
chasm; Hortense stepped fearlessly first upon 
it and passed over in safety; Madame de Broc 
followed A cry of horror and a fearful crash 
caused Hortense to turn around, and she saw 
that the bridge had given way, and that her 
friend was falling into the rushing torrent, whose 
wild force was rapidly bearing her out of sight 
Rescue was impossible. Only for a moment was 
her floating robe visible; the next the surging 
flood closed over her, and borne far away she 
was seen no more. She was only twenty-five 
years of age when this terrible accident occurred, 
and Hortense commemorated her sad loss by a 
monument, as also by founding a hospital for 
the relief of the indigent and world-weary. 

Thus blow after blow fell upon the heart of 
poor Hortense, and the shock which this fright¬ 
ful occurrence gave to her nerves for a time 
threatened to dethrone her reason. But she 
was obliged to forget her own grief, in the great 
anxiety she felt for the Emperor, who was now 
in the battle-field. Disaster followed disaster; 
the allied armies were bearing down upon 
France with resistless force, and after the bat¬ 
tles of Dresden and Leipsic, he was obliged to 
return to Paris in order to raise re-enforcements. 
But the surging billows of his foes, pressing 
him in all directions, could not be rolled back, 
and though he manfully resisted and often suc¬ 
cessfully, he was unable to compete with the 
unequal force arrayed against him. 

Paris was captured by the allies; many had 
fled before this event, but the stout-hearted 
Hortense was one of the last to leave it She 
had such implicit fruth in the star of Napoleon 
that she could not be brought to believe that 
Paris would fall into the hands of the allies. It 
was only on the very eve of the capture that 
she was induced to move with her children to 
Versailles; but no sooner were they in bed 
sleeping the sweet sleep of youth, than they 
were awakened by the roar of cannon, and were 
obliged to seek refuge in the Petit Trianon, 
from whence they departed as soon as possible 
for Rambouillet Here Hortense received orders 
from Louis to join the Empress at Blois, but 
she paid no attention to his instructions, and 
went to her mother at Navarre, where together 
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they heard of the capitulation of Pari*, the 
demonstrations of the Royalist party, and the 
abdication of Fontainebleau. 

The last acts of a grand drama, in which they 
had acted so prominent part, were now nearly 
played out Josephine would have gladly shared 
Napoleon’s exile, differing in this from Marie 
Louise, who thought only of saving herself. 
The one looked merely to the Emperor, the 
other to the man. Grief for his misfortunes 
hastened, indeed, Josephine’s end—after the fall 
of Napoleon she had nothing to live for. How 
different was Marie Louise, whom Hortense 
met soon after at Rambouillet! “ I expect my 
father every moment” said she; “your being 
here may annoy him,” and thus dismissed her 
from her presence as readily as she dismissed 
from her mind the thoughts of the great man 
who had associated her with his fortunes. The 
Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia, 
however, made frequent visits to Josephine and 
Hortense at Malmaison. Louis Napoleoq asked 
how it was that they, the sovereigns, should 
caress him when they were his uncle’s enemies. 
“Because,” he was told, “the Emperor is a 
generous enemy who wishes to be useful to you 
in your misfortunes.” The Prince who, even 
at that early age, spoke little but observed a 
great deal, took a ring given him by his uncle 
Eugene, and approaching the Czar on tiptoe, 
slipped it into his hand and then ran away. 
When Alexander heard from the blushing boy 
that it was the only present he had to make to 
him, he attached the ring to his watch-chain, 
and said he would never part with it 

After the departure of the Emperor, Hortense 
went to Rambouillet to join Marie Louise, and 
endeavor to comfort her in these hours of per¬ 
plexity and woe. The latter, however, soon set 
out under an Austrian escort for Vienna, and 
Hortense returned to her mother, whose safety 
at Malmaison was insured by the Emperor 
Alexander, who visited them frequently. In 
addition to this kindness, the beautiful estate 
of St. Leu, which Louis Bonaparte had owned 
and transferred to his wife, was, through his 
kind offices, erected into a duchy, and the right 
of inheritance secured to her children. 

From this time Josephine declined rapidly. 
On the loth of May the Czar dined at Malmai¬ 
son, and notwithstanding that she was suffering 
acutely from a severe cold, she exerted herself 
to the utmost to entertain her guests. The 
night after she was worse, and at times delir¬ 
ious. Not long after this the Emperor Alexan¬ 
der and the King of Prussia came to spend the 
day at Malmaison. Although her headth was 
such that her friends urged her to remain in 


bed, she insisted on rising to receive the allied 
sovereigns. However, she was unequal to the 
task, and Hortense had to supply her place as 
hostess. From this hour she grew worse, and 
on the 29th of May, 1814, she died. Eugene 
and Hortense were beside her, and the Czar of 
Russia was also in this death chamber. Tl.e 
funeral took place on the ad of June. More 
than twenty thousand persons—monarch*, no¬ 
bles, statesmen, and peasants—came to Mal¬ 
maison, anxious to testify their respect for the 
departed Empress, who had made herself be¬ 
loved of all The former queens of France 
found a last resting-place in the royal cemetery 
of St. Denis, but Josephine, perhaps the flower 
of them all, was buried at St. Rueil in the little 
old church, founded long ago by the lords of 
Buzenval. A beautiful mausoleum of white 
marble representing the Empress kneeling in 
her coronation robes bears the simple inscrip¬ 
tion, “ Eugene and Hortense to Josephine.” 

Hortense had been too long accustomed to 
look up to Napoleon not to hail his return from 
Elba with enthusiasm. Marie Louise, it is well 
known, decided on remaining in Austria. Hor¬ 
tense and her boys were present at the cere¬ 
mony of the Champ de Mai, when the eagles 
were blessed, and a few days afterward Napo¬ 
leon left to join the army. The battle of Ligny 
came to excite those momentary hopes and joys 
which were destined to be forever overthrown 
by the disaster at Waterloo. Hortense, frithful 
to Napoleon as she had been affectionate in his 
prosperity, hastened to meet and dine with him. 
Anxious to solace him in his sore affliction, she 
went to Malmaison to prepare for his reception. 
She had no hesitation in compromising herself 
nor cared, although she knew that she was by 
this act making an enemy of Louis XVIII. 
All she thought of was the welfrre of the great 
man to whom she and her mother had through 
life been devoted. “Just before his departure 
he sent for his nephews to take leave of them. 
The parting was a sad one. The children wept 
bitterly and clung to him, the younger frantically 
exclaiming 'that he should go and fire off the 
cannon.’” Hortense found that the Emperor 
was departing almost without money. After 
much persuasion she succeeded in making him 
accept her beautiful necklace, valued at eight 
hundred thousand francs. She sewed it up in 
a ribbon which he concealed in his dresfc He 
did not, however, find himself obliged to part 
with this jewel until on his death-bed, when he 
intrusted it to Count Montholon to be restored 
to Hortense. This devoted man acquitted him- 
self successfully of the co mmis s io n. 

By her reception of Napoleon she had drawn 
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dowm the displeasure of Louis XVIII and the 
Royalist party, aad fearing that the army and 
people would rally round her aad her children 
as representative! of the Bonaparte dynasty, he 
aesumed so threatening an attitude toward her 
that, fearing far the safety of her boys, she com* 
mittad theuf to the care of a friend, a kind-hearted 
wo awn, who kept them carefully concealed. The 
allies, greatly exasperated at the French people 
for their cordial reception of the Emperor on 
his return from Elba, now turned all their wrath 
on Hortense. Even the Emperor Alexander 
treated her with marked coldness. The remains 
of her son, Charles Napoleon, who had died in 
Holland, had been, by the direction of the Em¬ 
peror, deposited in the vaults of St Denis, 
which was the royal cemetery. But now, so 
great was the jealousy of the Bourbons of the 
name of Napoleon, that the Government of 
Louis XVIII ordered the body to be removed 
immediately. Hortense obeyed without a mur¬ 
mur, aad transferred the remains of her child 
to St RuelL Notwithstanding this jealousy, 
the allied s overei gns could not ignore the Im¬ 
perial character of Napoleon or forget that the 
King of Holland had worn a crown recognised 
by all Europe, and they invariably addressed 
each of the princes as “Your Royal Highness.” 

The first volume of Hortense’* history, per¬ 
haps the saddest one on record, closed with the 
fell of Napoleon. “Beautiful France” was no 
longer to be her home, and on the 19th of July 
she received an order commanding her to leave 
Paris in two hours. Ad armed guard was sent 
with her to s ecu re her departure and to mark 
her retreat She had now but one object in 
life; namely, the education of her boys, and to 
this she determined to devote her best energies. 
With every mov e me n t watched, friendless and 
heart-broken, the discrowned and exiled Queen 
of Holland set out on the 17th of July, 181$, at 
nine o’clock in the evening, with her two chil¬ 
dren, to commence her wanderings, not know¬ 
ing where she should find a permanent home. 
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[Our Notes for this month are necessarily deferred until the nest number.} 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

[OUR RECORD CLOSES DECEMBER 1.] 


I. IN GENERAL. 

November haa been an eventful and un¬ 
easy month, furnishing for record a mingled 
row of occurrences of good and bad omen. 

The most significant single fact of the 
month was the successful formal opening of 
the Suez Canal. This is an age of gigantic 
individual enterprises; but the vast under¬ 
taking of M. de Lesseps has been so power¬ 
fully carried onward to splendid success 
against a tremendous weight of political and 
financial indifference and hostility, not to 
mention the immense labor of civil engineer¬ 
ing, as to stamp him a really great man. 

A fleet of forty-five steamers has passed 
through the Canal and back again, including 
two vessels of the French Messagerics Impe* 
riales of 2,400 tons burthen each: there is 
no question whatever thatthe canal is twenty 


feet deep throughout, and can readily he 
deepened as much as requisite. Already the 
opening has caused a fall in rates of freight 
between Europe and Asia—a single fact 
which a thousand times outweighs the Lon¬ 
don criticisms on the sand along the Canal, 
and the coral, old chariot wheels, spirits, etc., 
in the bottom of the Red Sea. 

Most of the other signs of the month are 
however colored with trouble or the fear of 
it. The course of the French Opposition, 
rapidly emboldened by the illness of Napo¬ 
leon III. and the perfectly visible slackening 
of bis hand upon the reins of government, 
points directly towards another revolution 
and republic at the earliest possible day. 

There is news from England that another 
rising is expected in Ireland, and that it is in 
consideration to establish martial law once 
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more there, and strap down the island with 
a military strait-jacket. 

.As to Spain, she is still twisted and shaken 
with quarrels over her empty throne. Why 
might not some stern and heavy Ex-President 
with an inflexible policy, sit down on Spain 
and Reconstruct her—for a proper consider¬ 
ation? It would not be,the first time—if 
Air. East is right—that such a potentate 
would wear a crown, in semblance at least. 
The Spanish deficit for 1869 is twenty- 
eight million dollars in gold, and she must 
pay out to Cuba instead of as usual drawing 
largely from her. And the war in Cuba trails 
bloodily and feebly along, by means of mur¬ 
der and arson rather than warfare, showing 
that neither party has any real military 
strength. There is a growing public senti¬ 
ment in the United States in favor of 
recognizing the Cubans ns belligerents. Four 
nations have done so already. The South 
Carolina Legislature has called on Congress 
to do so; and it would not be surprising if 
the deed should be actually done before these 
pages reach their readers. 

Of other wars in the world little can be 
said. The Dalmatian insurrection against 
Austria seems to amount to but little, and if 
as reported it is one of Alazzini’s plans, noth¬ 
ing better was to be expected of it. He is 
made for a plotter of failures. The Para¬ 
guayan war still lingers, burning in embers or 
little more. Apparently Lopez will really 
fight until he dies or runs away stark alone. 
There is a “ revolution ” in Venezuela. In 
Hay ti, Salnave seems to be nearly driven out 
of power, the rebels against him having got 
possession of most of his land and sea pos¬ 
sessions. In that event there will simply be 
another African General President. “It’s of 
no consequence.” 

Within the United States there has been a 
state of what may be called sociological 
uneasiness rather than real trouble of any 
kind. The “ hard but honest ” policy of the 
Government has carried gold steadily down¬ 
ward, until it sank to from 121 to 122. At 
this point Secretary Boutwell, very curious¬ 
ly, refused to sell gold at the price he 
had himself carried it to, thus condemning 
his own policy. The result was, of course, 
an instant upward jump in gold, and a feel¬ 
ing of unpleasant uncertainty as to the 
future course of business. 

There seems to he dawning upon the 
country anew, a question that has more than 
once been furiously battled over already; that 
of the Bible in Public Schools. The Roman 


Catholics of Cincinnati, with the help of a part 
of the remainder of the population, have 
distinctly demanded that the Bible shall no 
longer be read in the Public Schools of that 
City. The local question is not, at this 
writing, decided. But it is really a national 
question, and the Romanist and Protestant 
press are very rapidly taking sides upon it. 
Nor is the mere question of the Bible in 
Schools the real one at issue. This is, the 
existence of the American Common School 
System, upon which the Romanists arc thus 
making a false attack. The real assault is to 
be, the organization of Sectai’ian instead of 
Common Schools. There is too much sym¬ 
pathy for such a system in some of the Pro¬ 
testant sects, and the movement is a dan¬ 
gerous one. As well destroy our system of 
local self-government as our common school 
system. Apparently the best ground to take 
on the question is, to concede the exclusion 
of the Bible from Schools, to make up for it 
by more diligent church aud home instruc¬ 
tion in religion and the Bible, and to prepare 
to meet the opponents of Common Schools 
thus divested, as direct assailants of the moral 
and intellectual essence of our national 
strength, prosperity, and happiness. 

The Woman’s Suffrage movement has made 
another decided step in advance by its Cleve¬ 
land Convention, and the organization, in the 
hands of what may be called the moderate 
wing, of a National Association. 

In formal politics, little of real note has 
taken place. Iu the State elections of the 
month, the vote has been light, and the Re¬ 
publican majorities, on the whole, maintained 
as nearly as was to be expected, unless New 
York State be an exception. The victory 
of the Democrats there has flung the whole 
government, both of the State and city, 
helpless into the hand3 of their party, and 
every, body is waiting to see whether they 
will dare repeal the excise law and destroy 
the Metropolitan Commissions, and thus leave 
the city to the uncontrolled rule of rum and 
roughs, as of old. 

There has been a recent visible stimulus 
of centripetal tendencies towards the United 
States from territory just without It. Nego¬ 
tiations have been going on, in the unconsti¬ 
tutional and discreditable darkness, it should 
be noted, of “ diplomacy,” for doing some 
land-business or other with President Baez, 
of St. Domingo. There is an increase of ac¬ 
tivity among the annexationists of Canada. 
The Winnepeg colonists have driven out their 
British governor, and are demanding a sub* 
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stantial local independence. As these seclud¬ 
ed people really can only get into the world 
by way of the United States, it is not strange 
that they should gravitate towards us. British 
Columbia again has for the second time pe¬ 
titioned the British Government, either to be 
freed from the outrageous tax of over §100 
(greenbacks) per year per soul for expenses 
of colonial government, or else to be dis¬ 
missed to join the United States. These 
Northern borderers would make excellent 
citizens. As for the Africans of St. Domin¬ 
go, they would not perceptibly further dilute 
our badly-weakened average of voting intel¬ 
ligence and morality. 

II. UNITED STATES. 

Nov, 2. At the Massachusetts State elec¬ 
tion, Claflin (Republican) is reelected over 
Adams (Dora.) and Chamberlain (“ Working¬ 
man’s”) by a majority of 0,304 in a total vote 
of 138,510. 

- At the Wisconsin State election, 

Fairchild (Republican) is chosen Governor 
by 8,181 majority. 

-At the New York State election, 

Nelson (Democrat) is chosen Secretary of 
State by a majority of 20,55G in a total vote 
of 641,196, which is 268,554 less than last 
year’s total, being a decrease of over 25 per 
cent. The other Democratic candidates were 
also chosen. The judiciary clause of the new 
State constitution was adopted by a small 
majority; the rest of the constitution rejected 
by a larger one. 

-— Elder Ueman Bangs, of the N. Y. 

East Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, dies at bis house in New Haven. Mr. 
Bangs was born at Fairfield, Conn., Apr. 16, 
1790; removed to New York State while 
young; was a pastor and elder in the Meth¬ 
odist Church for about half a century, and an 
energetic, successful, and influential laborer in 
his vocation, having, during his pastorate, 
admitted some 10,000 persons to the church. 

Nov. 7. Rear-Admiral Charles Stewart dies 
at his home at Bordentown, N. J., aged 91. 
He was born in Philadelphia, went to sea as 
a cabin-boy at 13, rose to be captain in the 
East India trade, in 1798 received a commis¬ 
sion as lieutenant in the U. S. Navy, served 
in the hostilities against Tripoli and the 
Mediterranean pirates, in 1812 commanded 
the Constellation , in 1813 was transferred to 
the Constitution , with whose fame and name 
be has ever since been identified, having, like 
the old ship, been long known as “Old Iron¬ 
sides.” 


Nov. 10. Major-General John E. Wool 
dies at his residence in Troy, N. Y., aged 86. 
He was born at Newburgh ; when the war of 
1812 broke out, he became a Captain in the 
13th Infantry, and rose rapidly by gallantry 
and useful Bervice, becoming a brevet Brig¬ 
adier-General in 1826. His services during 
the Mexican war and at the opening of the 
Rebellion were of great importance. He was 
made full Major-General in May, 1862; and 
at the end of the Rebellion was retired from 
active service and has since-lived at Troy. 

Nov. 11. Robert J. Walker dies at Wash¬ 
ington. He was horn in 1S01, at Northum¬ 
berland, Pa.; became a lawyer at Pittsburg; 
in 1826 removed to the State of Mississippi; 
was a prominent and influential Democratic po¬ 
litician during Jackson’s and the subsequent 
administrations; was chosen U. S. Senator in 
1835 ; was Secretary of the Treasury under 
Polk, and one of the Governors of Kansas 
under Buchanan. He was a man of very 
considerable political and business ability, 
and of immense industry. 

Nov. 12. Hon. Amos Kendall dies at his 
home in Washington. He was bom in Dun¬ 
stable, Mass., Aug. 1C, 1789; studied law, 
succeeded ill; in 1816 became a Democratic 
politician and editor at Fraukfort, Ky.; was an 
earnest advocate of Gen. Jackson’s nomina¬ 
tion, and during bis administration was in 
office at Washington. He was Postmaster- 
General from 1835 to 1840. He was an early 
believer in Morse’s telegraph, and received 
considerable wealth from his investments in 
it. 

Nov. 12. The Old and New School Pres¬ 
byterian General Assemblies, in session at 
Pittsburg, formally consummate their re¬ 
union, with profound feeling and great enthu¬ 
siasm. 

Nov. 16. The Legislature of Alabama rati¬ 
fies, and that of Tennessee rejects, the Fif¬ 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution. 

Nov. 24, By order of the U. S. Govern¬ 
ment, the thirty gunboats recently built for 
the Spanish Government, of which fifteen are 
about ready for sea, ore libelled at the docks 
in New York, and held to await the decision 
of an Admiralty Court on the question 
whether or not the rules of international law 
permit their delivery to Spain. 

Nov. 24. A convention is held at Cleveland 
to organize a National Woman’s Suffrage As 
sociation. It contained sixty-three delegates, 
from thirteen States. There was speaking ; 
and the proposed organization was effected, 
Rev. H. W. Beecher being chosen President, 
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with a proper staff of Vice-Presidents, etc. 
The Corresponding Secretary is Mrs, Myra 
Bradwell, Chicago. 

Not. 25. Mr, A. D. Richardson, a well-known 
newspaper writer and author, is shot in the 
Tribune Office by D. McFarland, in conse¬ 
quence of Mr. Richardson’s attachment to 
McFarland’s divorced (?) wife. This is the 
second time McFarland has shot Richardson, 
who lingers a few days and dies. 

Nov. 28. Isaac C. Pray, well known as a 
literary man and in particular as a dramatist 
and dramatic instructor,, dies at his residence 
in New York, in his 56th year. 

Dec. 1. The NatiouaJ Debt of the United 
States has been decreased during November 

by the sum of $7,671,404.13. 

nr. FOREIGN. 

Nov. 2. Gov. McDougall, of Winnepeg 
Territory, in British America, is to-day es¬ 
corted over the bordor of his jurisdiction into 
Dakota Territory by a strong force of French 
half-breed settlers, who repudiate their pro¬ 
posed fusion with “ the Dominion,” and want 
a colonial independence, subject only to the 
Crown. The Governor had but just arrived 
to assume his office. 

Nov. 4. George Peabody dies at his resi¬ 
dence in London. He was born at Danvers, 
Mass., in 1795; was a clerk and merchant at 
Danvers, Thetford, Vfc., Newburyport, George¬ 
town, D. C., and Baltimore ; in 1829 became 
the head of the house of Peabody, Riggs & 
Co.; in 1837 removed to London, and in 
1841 went into the banking busiuess, in 
which he accumulated great wealth. Mr. 
Peabody’s public charities include donations 
of $500,000 for a public library at Baltimore ; 
$1,250,000 to erect comfortable dwellings for 
the poor in London; $1,000,000, afterward 
considerably increased, as a fund for stimu¬ 
lating the Southern States to organize good 
common schools ; and some smaller ones. 

Nov. 6. Henri Rochefort returns to Paris 
from his exile at Brussels. The French po¬ 
lice stopped him on the frontier, but by or¬ 
der permitted him to proceed. He at once 


set about addressing the people as a candi¬ 
date for the Legislature. 

Nov. 17- The ceremonies of the opening 
of the Suez Canal begin with a blessing, giv¬ 
en by Father Bauer, almoner of the Empress 
Eugenie. The Empress, the Emperor of 
Austria, the Viceroy of Egypt, the Princes 
of Prussia and Holland, many dignitaries, and 
an immense crowd of other spectators, were 
present. 

Nov. 22, At the supplementary elections for 
the French Legislature, Henri Rochefort was 
chosen from the First Circumscription of 
Paris. 

Nov. 23. A telegram is received in Lob* 
don from the Governor of Bombay, saying 
that he had received a letter from Mr. Living¬ 
stone, the African traveller, dated Ujiji, May 
13, 1869. Mr. Livingstone was in good 
health and spirits, and had been well treated 
everywhere. 

- The French Empress, having gone 

in her yacht VAigle, together with a fleet of 
44 other steamers, averaging 1000 tons bur¬ 
then, through the Suez Canal and back, 
reaches Port Said to-day on her return. 

Nov. 29. Giulia Grisi, the famous Italian 
singer, dies at Berlin, aged 57. 

- The French Legislature sits, and. 

is addressed by the Emperor, whose speech:: 
includes observations upon the recent lt es-* ~ 
cesses of the pen and of public assemblages, 5 ?'. 
a declaration that France wants “ liberty witfi- 
order,” the speaker’s personal guarantee of/ 
order, his appeal for the help of the Legisla¬ 
ture toward granting liberty, an enumeration' 
of certain reforms to bo granted, a declare•* 
tion that the condition of France is satisfac¬ 
tory, and a view of the progress of the age 
in material and moral achievement. The 
proposed reforms, the Emperor intimates, are 
to constitute, on the whole, “ a more direct 
participation of the nation in its own affairs,” 
and they include, among other items, elec¬ 
tion of municipal officials by universal suf¬ 
frage, improved primary education, cheaper 
justice, and reduced taxes. The French 
Opposition is not satisfied with the speech. 
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Bilk Brush, Figi. 1 and 2. 

Sf> UltutraUon* p«6« 44. 

Tire cover of this brash 1b of gray cloth, embroider¬ 
ed with maroon gUk, soutache, ana BaddlersBllb, ana 
with silk ronnd coto of the same color. The brash 
constats of cat teasels of gray and maroon 'Worsted. 
Wind black cotton several times tightly about a strand 
of gray zephyr worsted twenty threads thick, ana 
about a maroon zephyr worsted strand of the same 
thickness, at Intervals of an Inch and three-quarters: 
tie the ends of the cotton together each time, and cat 
them off. • Cat the strand In the middle between every 
two points tied together, fold each separate piece 
doable, again tie black cotton on these thread tassels 
half an inch below the middle, and clip the ends off 
evenly. Sew the worsted tassels close beside each 
other on coarse perforated board cut in one piece 
from Fig. 2T, Supplement; In doing this the design 
given on Fig. % which shows the under side of the 
brash, most be carefully observed. For the upper 
surface of the brush cut of card-board, musun, and 
gray cloth one piece each from Fig. 27, Supplement, 
ana of the same materials one straight strip three- 
quarters of an inch wide for the edge; leave a quarter 
of an Inch extra material on the outer edge of the 
muslin pieces. Work the embroidery on the cloth 
pieces ns indicated on Figs. 27 and 28, Supplement- 
and observing the illustration, Fig. 1, and overhand 
the piece of doth intended for the upper surface and 
the edge together. Cover the joining seam with sou¬ 
tache; in sewing on the ronnd cord form a loop to 
hang up the brash, as shown by Fig. 1. Cover the 
card-board pieces with muBlIn, join the upper surface 
'with the edge, on the Inside of the latter set fringe 
made of maroon worsted, and sew the piece of per¬ 
forated board furnished with worsted tassels on the 
card-board surface covered with muslin. Finally, sew 
the embroidered cover on the bniBh. 

Gentleman’s Embroidered Boot, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Sea UlnitraUon on pago 44. 


Tms gray cloth boot Ib ornamented In chain etitch 
embroidery with black saddler’s silk and an edge 
trimming knitted In loop stitch, and Is furnished with 
a flannel lining and a felt sole. Cut of material and 
lining one piece each from Figs. Cl and 52, Supple¬ 
ment, cut the slit indicated on Fig. 62, and work the 
embroidery on the outer material as Indicated on the 
pattern. Join first the material and then the lining 
according to the corresponding figures, press out the 
Beams, and fasten the lining into the boot In such a 
manner that all the edges or the seams come between 
the lining and material. Sew the felt sole, winch is 
cut from Fig. 63, Supplement, to the boot according 
to the corresponding figures; this sole Is covered on 
the InBide with a sole of flannel button-hole stitched 
all around. Run the edges of the material together at 
the top of the boot. For the trimming on the upper 
edge work In loop stitch with black or gray eightfold 
tapestry worsted, according to Fig. 62, Supplement, 
but only from the upper edge to the straight fine. To 
do this make a foundation to suit the upper circum¬ 
ference of the boot, and on this knit as shown by U- 
Inetrution. Fig. 1, on page 749 of Harper's Bazar , No. 
47, Vol. lv. when this part is of the requisite size, 
join the ends together and sew it on the boot. In¬ 
stead of the knitted strip a strip of fur can be used, 
and the outer parts of the hoot may be worked in 
tapestry; illustration, Fig. 2, gives a suitable design 
for doing this. 


Rug with Application Embroidery. 

Sea Uluetration on pngo 44. 

Tuts rug consists of a piece of black cloth forty-six 
inches long and thirty inches wide, ornamented around 
the edge in application embroidery, and furnished in 
the centre with a deer-skin. Black woolen fringe four 
Inches wide finishes the edge. Cut a piece of black 
doth of the requisite size, and transfer the design, a 
auction of widen 1 b given by Fig- 26, Supplement, to 
a piece of maroon cloth forty-five Inches long and 
twenty-nine inches wide, in such a manner that an 
edge half an inch wide is left free all around. Buete 
the piece of maroon cloth on the black cloth so that 
the latter projects half an inch all around, and work 
the design iu chain stitch with maroon saddler’s 
Bilk, always passing the needle through both layers of 
material. Cut away the maroon material between the 
design figures, observing the illustration. Work a 
double chain stitch row’ of maroon silk half an inch 
from the outer edgo of the rug. Fasten the deer-skin 
on the middle of the rug, line the latter with coarse 
gray linen, and furnish it with fringe and maroon 
woolen cord as shown by the illustration. 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 

By Miss BRADDON, 

Autuou OB‘“LAnv Auhlev’s Seqbet,” etc. 


CHAPTER XML 
Clarissa’s elopement. 

Mr. Fairfax came a little after noon—came 
with a calm, grave aspect, ns of a man who had 
serious work before him. With all his heart he 
wished that the days of dueling had not been 
over; that he could have sent his best friend to 
Daniel Granger, and made an end of the quarrel 
in a gentleman-like way, in some obscure alley at 
Vincennes, or amidst the shadowy aisles of St. 
Germain. But a duel nowadays is too complete 
an anachronism for an Englishman to propose 
in cold blood. Mr. Fairfax came to his enemy’s 
house for one special purpose. The woman he 
loved was in Daniel Granger’s power; it was his 
duty to explain that fatal meeting in Austin’s 
rooms, to justify Clarissa’s conduct in the eyes 
of her husband. It was not that he meant to 
surrender his hope of their future union—indeed, 
lie hoped that the scene-of the previous evening 
would bring about a speedy separation between 
husband and wife. But he had placed her in 
a false position; she was innocent, and he was 
bound to assert her innocence. 

He found Daniel Granger like a man of iron, 
fully justifying that phrase of Lady Laura’s— 
“ Carre par le base." The ignominy of his own 
position came fully home to him at the first mo¬ 
ment of their meeting. Ho remembered the day 
when ho lmd liked and respected this man: he 
could not despise him now. 

Ho was conscious that he carried the mark of 
last night’s skirmish in an unpleasantly conspic¬ 
uous manner. That straight-out blow of Daniel 
Granger’s had left a discoloration of the skin— 
what in a meaner man might have been called a 
black eye. He, too, had hit hard in 'that brief 
tussle; but no stroke of his had told like that 
blow of the Yorkshireman’s. Mr. Granger bore 
no trace of the encounter. 

The two men met with as serene an air as if 
they had never grappled each other savagely in 
the twilight. 

“I considered it due to Mrs. Granger that I 
should call upon you,” George Fairfax began, 


“in order to explain her part in the affair of last 
night” 

“ Go on, Sir. The old story, of course—Mrs. 
Granger is spotless; it is only appearances that 
are against her.” - > 

“So for as'she is concerned, our meeting yes¬ 
terday afternoon was an accident. She came 
there to see another person.” 

“Indeed! Mr. Austin, the painter, I sup¬ 
pose ?—a man who painted her portrait, and who 
had no farther acquaintance with her than, that. 
A veiy convenient pereon, it seems, since she was 
in the habit of going to his rooms nearly every I 
afternoon; and I suppose the same kind of acci¬ 
dent as that of yesterday generally brought yon . 
there at the same time.” ! 

“ Mrs. Granger went to see her brother.” 

“ Her brother?” 

“Yes, Austin Lovel; otherwise Mr. Austin, . 
the painter. I have been pledged to him to keep | 
his identity a secret; but I feel myself at liberty , 
to break my promise now—in his sister’s justifi- j 
cation.” 

“Yon mean that the man who came to this I 
house as a stranger is my wife’s brother ?” 1 

“Ido.” 

“What duplicity! And this is the woman I j 
trusted !”• 

“There was no voluntary duplicity on your 
wife’s part. I know that she was most anxious 
you should be told the truth. ” 

“ You know! Yes, of course; you are in my 
wife’s confidence — an honor I have never en¬ 
joyed.” 

“ It was Austin who objected to make himself 
known to you.” 

“ I scarcely wonder at that, considering his an¬ 
tecedents. The whole thing has been very clev¬ 
erly done, Mr. Fairfax, and I acknowledge my¬ 
self completely duped. I don’t think there is 
any occasion for us to discuss the subject farther. | 
Nothing that you could say would alter my esti- , 
mation of the events of last night, I regret that 
I suffered myself to be betrayed into any violence ' 
—that kind of thing is behind the times. We ; 
have wiser remedies for our wrongs nowadays.” , 
“You do not mean that yon would degrade ! 
your wife in a law court!” cried Mr. Fairfax, j 
“Any legal investigation must infallibly establish 
her innocence; but no woman’s name can escape 
untainted from such an ordeal” 

“No, I am not likely to do that. I have a 
son, Mr. Fairfax. As for my wife, my plans 
are formed. It is not in the power of any one 
living to alter them.” 

“Then it is useless for me to say more. On 
the honor of a gentleman, I have told you noth¬ 
ing but the truth. Your wife is innocent.” 

“ She is not guiltless of having listened to you. 
That is quite enough for roe.” 

“ I have done, Sir,” said George Fairfax, grave¬ 
ly, and, with a bow and a somewhat cynical smile, 
departed. 

Ho had done what he felt himself bound to do. 
He had no ardent wish to patch up the broken 
union between Clarissa and her husband. From 
the first hour in which he heard of her marriage 
he had held it in jealous abhorrence. He had 
very little compunction about what had happen- 1 
ed. It must bring matters to a crisis, he thought. 
In the mean time, he would have given a great 
deal to be able to communicate with - Clarissa, 
and began accordingly to deliberate how that 
might best be done. 

He did not deliberate long; for while he was 
meditating all manner of roundabout modes of 
approach, he suddenly remembered how Austin 
Level had told him he always wrote to his sis¬ 
ter under cover to her maid. All he had to do, j 
therefore, was to find out the maid’s name. . ] 

That would be easy enough, Mr. Fairfax im- ! 
agined, if his servant was good for any thing. I 
The days of Leporello are over; but a well-bred 
valet may still have some little talent for diplo¬ 
macy. 

“ My fellow has only to waylay one of Gran¬ 
ger’s grooms,” Mr. Fairfax said to himself, “and 
he can get the information I want readily enough.” 

There was not much time to be lost, he thought. 
Mr. Granger had spoken of his plans with a cer¬ 
tain air of decision. Those plans involved some 
change of residence, no doubt. He would take 
his wife away from Paris; punish her by swift 
banishment from that brilliant city; bury her 
alive at Arden Court, and watch her with the 
eyes of a lynx for the rest of his life. 

“Let him watch you never so closely, or shut 
ypu in what prison he may, I will find a door of 
escape for you, my darling,” he Baid to himself. 

The mistress and maid were busy, meanwhile, 
making arrangements for a sudden flight. There 
was very little packing to be done; for they 
could take nothing, or scarcely any thing, with 
them. The great difficulty would be to get the 
child out of the house. After a good deal of de¬ 
liberation, they had decided the manner in which 
their attempt was to be made. It was dusk be¬ 
tween five and six; and at dusk Jane was to go 
to the nursery, and, in the most innocent manner 
possible, carry off the boy for half an hour’s play 
in his mother’s dressing-room. It was fortunate¬ 
ly a usual thing for Clarissa to have him with her 
at tliis time, when she happened to be at home 
so early. There was a dingy servants’ staircase 
leading from the corridor to the ground-floor; 
and down this they were to make their escape un¬ 
observed, the child bundled up in a shawl, Jane 
Target having slipped out beforehand and hired 
a carriage, which was to wait for them a little 
way off in the side street. There was a train 
leaving Paris at seven, which would take them to 
Amiens, where they could sleep that^night, and 
go on teTBrussels in the morningf’* Once, in 
Brussels, they must contrive somehow to fipd 
Austin Lovel. <* 

Of her plans for the future—how she was to 
live separated from her husband, and defying him 
—Clarissa thought nothing. Her mind .was 


wholly occupied by that one consideration about 
her child. To secure him to herself was the end 
: and aim of her existence. 

It was only at Jane’s suggestion thqt she set 
herself to calculate ways and means. She had 
scarcely any ready money—one five-pound note 
and a handful of silver comprised all her wealth. 
She had given her brother every sixpence she 
could spare. There were her jewels, it is true— 
jewels worth three or four-thousand pounds. 
But she shrank from the idea of touching these. 

While she sat with her purse in her hand, idly 
counting the silver, and not at all able to realize 
the difficulties of her position, the faithful Jane 
came to her relief. 

“I’ve got five-and-twenty pounds with me, 
ma’am, saved out of my wages since I’ve been in 
your service; and I’m sure you’re welcome to the 
money.” : 

Jane had brought her little hoard with her, in¬ 
tending to invest some part of it In presents for 
her kindred—a shawl for her mother, and so on; 
but had been disappointed, by finding that the 
Parisian shops, brilliant as they were, contained 
very much the same things she had seen in Lon¬ 
don, and at higher prices. She had entertained 
a hazy notion that cashmere shawls were in some 
manner a product of the soil of France, and could 
be bought for a mere trifle; whereby she had 
been considerably taken aback when the proprie¬ 
tor of a plate-glass edifice on the Boulevard des 
Italiens asked her a thousand francs for a black 
cashmere, which she had set her mind upon as a 
suitable covering for the shoulders of Mrs. Tar¬ 
get. 

“Yon dear good girl!” said Clarissa, touched 
by this new proof of fidelity; “but if I should 
never be able to pay you the monoy!” 

“Stuff and nonsense, ma’am! no fear of that; 
and if you weren’t, I shouldn’t care. Father and 
mother are comfortably off; and I'm not going 
to work for a pack of brothers and sisters. I 
gave the girls new bonnets last Easter, and sent 
them a ribbon apiece at Christmas; and that’s 
enough for them. If you don’t take the money, 
ma’am, I shall throw it in the fire.” 

Clarissa consented to accept the use of the 
money. She would be able to repay It, of course. 
She had a vague idea that Bhe could earn money 
as a teacher of drawing in some remote Continent¬ 
al city, where they might live very cheaply. How 
sweet it would be to work for her child! much 
sweeter than to be a millionaire’s wife, and dress 
him in purple and fine linen that cost her noth¬ 
ing. 

She spent some hours in looking over and ar¬ 
ranging her jewels. From all of these she select¬ 
ed only two half-hoop diamond rings, as a reserve 
against the hour of need. These and these only 
of Daniel Granger’s gifts would she take with her. 
She made a list of her trinkets, with a nota bene 
stating her appropriation of the two rings, and 
laid it at the top of her principal jewel-case. Aft¬ 
er this, she wrote a letter to her husband—a few 
lines Only, telling him how she had determined 
to take her child away with her, and how she 
should resist to the last gasp any attempt to rob 
. her of him. 

“If I were the guilty wretch you think me,” 
she wrote, “I would willingly surrender my dar¬ 
ling, rather than degrade him by any association 
with such a fallen creature. But whatever wrong 
I have committed against you—and that wrong 
was done by my marriage—I have not forfeited 
the right to my child’s affection.” 

This letteivwritten, there was nothing more to 
be done. Jane packed a traveling-bag with a 
few necessary items, and that w as all the luggage 
they could venture to carry away with them. 

The afternoon post brought a letter from Brus¬ 
sels, addressed to Miss Jane Target, which the 
girl brought in triumph to her mistress. 

“ There’ll be no bother about finding Mr. Aus¬ 
tin, ma’am,” she cried. “Here’s a letter!” 

The letter was in Austin’s usual brief, careless 
style, entering into no explanations; but it told 
the quarter in which he had found a lodging; so 
Clarissa was at least sure of this friendly shelter. 
It would be a poor one, no doubt; nor was Aus¬ 
tin Lovel by any means a strong rock upon which 
to lean in the hour of trouble. But she loved 
him, and she knew that he would not turn his 
back upon her. 

The rest of the day seemed long and dreary. 
Clarissa wandered into the nursery two or three 
times in order to assure herself, by the evidence 
of her own eyes, of her boy’s safety. She found 
the nurso-maid busy packing, under Mrs. Brob- 
son’s direction. 

The day waned. Clarissa had not seen her 
husband since that meeting in the corridor; nor 
had she gone into any of the rooms where Miss 
Granger might be encountered. That young lady, , 
painfully in the dark as to what had happened, , 
sat at her table in the window,-diligently illumi- 
nating, and w ondering when her father would take j 
her into his confidence. She had been told of the ; 
intended journey on the next day, and that she 
and her brother were to go back to Arden Court, 
under the protection of the servants, while ;Mr. I 
Granger and his wife went elsewh$w£ftiid ’wakv, 
not a little puzzled by the peeuh'ari^cff the 
rangement. Warm an was packing^,eompliimihg| 
the while at having.so much short a 
time, and knew notlffljpflifhat had/^ccurred in' 
the Rue du$bevalier Bayvfcl after the dismissal 
of the carriag& v by Mr. Fairfax. _ i ; 5 ‘ 

“There must have been something, nails,” she 
said, “or your pa would never have tdkenVthis'- 
freak into his head—racing back as if 
wager; and me not having seen halfI WlngKjro 
see, nor bought so much as a pincushion tQjMHp 
home to my friends. I had a clear month before 
me, I thought, bo where was the use of hurrying; 
and then to be scampered andJjggrum-scarumed 
off like this! It’s really too ba«S£ 

“I have no doubt papa has good reasons for 
what he is doing, Warmah,” answered Miss Gran¬ 
ger, with dignity. 


“Oh, of course, miss; gentlefolks has always 
good reasons for their goings-on!” Warman re¬ 
marked, snappishly; and then “took it out” of 
one of Miss Granger’s bonnets during the process 
of packing. 

Twilight came at last, the longed-for dusk, in 
which the attempt was to be made. Clarissa had 
put on one of her darkest, plainest dresses, and 
borrowed a little black straw bonnet of her maid. 
This bonnet and her seal-skin jacket she deferred 
putting on until the last; for there was always 
the fear that Mr. Granger might come in at some 
awkward moment. At half past five Jane Tar¬ 
get went to the nursery and fetched the year-old 
heir of Arden Court. 

He waB always glad to go to his mother; and 
he came to-night crowing and laughing, and kick¬ 
ing his little blue shoes in boisterous rapture; 
Jane kept guard at the door while Clarissa put 
on her bonnet and jacket, and wrapped up the 
baby—first in a warm fur-lined opera jacket, and 
then in a thick tartan shawl. They had no hat 
for him, hut tied up his pretty flaxen head in a 
large silk handkerchief, and put the shawl over 
that. The little fellow submitted to the operation, 
which he evidently regarded in the light of an ex¬ 
cellent joke. 

Every thing was now ready. Clarissa carried 
her baby; Jane went before with the bag, lead¬ 
ing the way down the darksome servants’ stair¬ 
case, where at any moment they might meet one 
of Mr. Granger’s retainers. Luckily, they met 
no one; the descent only occupied about two 
minutes; and, at the bottom of the stairs, Cla¬ 
rissa found herself in a small square stone lobby, 
lighted by a melancholy jet of gas, and pervaded 
by the smell of cooking. In the next moment, 
Jane—who had made herself mistress of all mi¬ 
nor details—opened a door, and they were out In 
the dull, quiet street—the side street, at the end 
of which workmen were scalping away a hill. 

A few doors off they found the carriage, which 
Jane had secured half an hour before, and a very 
civil driver. Clarissa told the driver where to 
go, and then got in, with her precious burden 
safe in her arms. 

The precious burden set up a wail at this 
juncture, not understanding or approving these 
strange proceedings, and it was as much as his 
mother could do to soothe him. A few yards 
round the comer they passed a man, who looked 
curiously at the vehicle. This was George Fair¬ 
fax, who was pacing the street in the gloaming 
in order to reconnoitre the dwelling of the wom¬ 
an he loved, and who let her pass him unaware. 
His own man was busy at the same time enter¬ 
taining one of Mr. Granger’s footmen in a neigh¬ 
boring wine-shop, in the hope of extracting the 
information his master required about Mrs. 
Granger’s maid. They reached the station just' 
five minutes before the train left for Amiens; 
and once seated in the railway carriage, Clarissa 
almost felt as if her victory was certain, so easily 
had the first stage been got over. She kissed 
and blessed Jane Target, whom she called her 
guardian angel; and 6inothered her baby with 
kisses, apostrophizing him with all manner of 
fond foolishness. 

Every thing favored her. The flight was not 
discovered until nearly three-quarters of on hour 
after Clarissa had eloped with her baby down 
that darksome stair. Mrs. Brobson, luxuriating 
in tea, toast, and gossip before the nursery fire, 
and relieved not a little by the absence of her 
one-year-old charge, had been unconscious of the 
progress of time. It was only when the little 
clock upon the chimney-piece chimed the half 
hour after six that she began to wonder about 
the baby. 

• “His mar’s had him longer than ever,” she 
said; “you’d better go and fetch him, Liza. 
She’ll be wanting to dress for dinner, I dessay. 
I suppose she’s going down to dinner to-night, 
though there is something up.” 

“ She didn’t go down to breakfast, nor jret to 
lunch,” said Eliza, who had her information 
fresh and fresh from one of the footmen ; “ and 
Mr. Granger’s been a-walking up and down the 
droring-room as if he was a-doing of it for a 
wager, William Baker says. Mr. Fairfax come 
this morning, and didn’t stop above a quarter of 
an hour; but William was outside the droring- 
room door all the time, and there was no loud 
talking, nor quarreling, nor nothink.” 

“That Fairfax is a villain,” replied Mrs. 
Brobson. “I don’t forget the day he kissed 
baby in Arden Park. I never see any good 
come of a single gentleman kissing a Indy’s baby, 
voluntary. It isn’t their nature to do it, unless 
they’ve a hankering after the mar.” 

“Lor, Brobson, how horful!” cried Eliza. 
And in this pleasant converse the nurse and her 
subordinate wasted another five minutes. 

The nurse-maid frittered away a few more 
minutes in tapping gingerly at the dressing-room 
door, until at last, emboldened by the silence, 
she opened it, and, peering in, beheld nothing 
but emptiness. Mrs. Granger had gone to the 
drawing-room, perhaps; hut where was baby ? 
and where was Jane Target? The girl went in 
search of her favorite, William Baker. Were 
: Mrs. Granger and baby in the drawing-room ? 

' No; Mr. Baker had been in attendance all the 
afternoon. Mrs. Granger had not left her own 
i-apartments. 

.-^“But she’s not there,” cried Eliza, aghast; 
yi^gor Target either. I’ve been looking for 

ran to dressing-room; it was 

ji || empty, and the bedroom adjoining. Mr. 
ajjlSmger’s dressing-room was beyond that, and 
Ine'wns there writing letters. At this door—this 
sacred door, the threshold whereof she had never 
■ crossed—Eliza the nurse-maid tapped nervously. 

“ Oh, if you please, Sir, have you got Master 
Lovel?” 

“ No,” cried Daniel Granger, starting up from 
his desk. “ What made you think him likely to 
be here ?” 
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I can’t find him, please, Sir. I’ve been look¬ 
ing in Mrs. Granger’s dressing-room, and eveiy 
•where almost. Jane Target fetched him for his 
ma close upon an hour ago ; and Mrs. Brobson 
sent me for him, and I fancied as you might have 
got him with you, Sir.” 

Mr. Granger came out of his room with the 
lamp in his hand, and came through the bed¬ 
room to his wife’s dressing-room, looking with 
that stern, searching gaze of his into every shad¬ 
owy corner, as if he thought Clarissa and her 
baby might bo playing hide-and-seek there. 
But there was no one—the cheval-glass and the 
great glass door of the wardrobe reflected only 
his own figure, and the scared nurse-maid peer¬ 
ing from behind his elbow. He went on to the 
nursery, opening the doors of all the rooms as he 
passed, and looking in. There are some con¬ 
victions that come in a minute. Before that 
search was finished, Daniel Granger felt very 
sure that his wife had left him, and had taken 
her child away with her. 

In what manner and to what doom had she 
gone? Was her flight a Bhameful one, with 
George Fairfax for her companion? He knew 
now, for the first time, that in the depths of his 
mind there had been some lurking belief in her 
innocence, it was so supreme an agony to him to 
imagine that she had taken a step which must 
make her guilt a certainty. He did not waste 
much time in questioning the verbose Brobson. 
The child was missing—that was quite clear— 
and his wife, and his wife’s maid. It was some 
small relief to him to know that she had taken 
the honest Yorkshire girl. If she had been go¬ 
ing to ignominy, she would scarcely have taken 
any one who knew her past history-above all, 
one whom she had known in her childhood. 

What was he to do ? To follow her, of course, 
if by any means he could discover whither she 
had gone. To set the telegraph wires going, 
also, with a view to discovering her destination. 
He drove off at once to the chief telegraph office, 
and -wrote a couple of messages, one to Mr. 
Hovel, at Spa—the other to Mr. Oliver, at Hol- 
horough Rectory; with a brief,.stem request to 
be informed immediately if his wife should arrive 
at either place. There was Lady Laura Arm¬ 
strong, her most intimate friend, with whom she 
might possibly seek a refuge in the hour of her 
trouble; but he did not care to make any ap¬ 
plication in that quarter, unless driven to do so. 
He did not want to make his wrongs public. 

From the telegraph office ho drove to the 
Northern Railway Station, and made minute in¬ 
quiries about the trains. There was a train by 
which she might have gone to Calais half an hour 
before he arrived there. He enlisted the services 
of ah'official, and promenaded the waiting-rooms 
and platforms, the dreary chambers in which 
travelers wait for their luggage, to and fro be¬ 
tween the barriers that torment the soul of the 
impatient. He asked this man, and several other 
men, if a lady, with her baby and maid, hful been 
observed to . take tfieir departure by any train 
within the last hour. But the men shrugged 
their shoulders hopelessly. Ladies and maids 
and babies came and went in flocks, and no one 
noticed them. There were always babies. Yes; 
one of the men did remember a stout lady in a red 
shawl, with a baby and a bird-cage and a crowd 
of boxes, who had gone by the second-class. Is 
it that that was the lady monsieur was looking 
for, par hasard ? 

“She will go to her father,”Mr. Granger said 
to himself again and again; and this for the mo¬ 
ment seemed to him such a certainty, that he had 
half made up his mind to start for Spa by the next 
train that would carry him in that direction. 
But the thought of George Fairfax—the possibil¬ 
ity that his wife might have had a companion in her 
flight—arrested him in the next moment. “Bet¬ 
ter that I should stop to make sure of his where¬ 
abouts,” he thought; and drove straight to the 
Champs Eiysees, where Mr. Fairfax had his 
bachelor quarters. 

Here he saw the valet, who. had not long re¬ 
turned from that diplomatic expedition to the 
neighborhood of the Rue de Moray, but who ap¬ 
peared the very image of unconsciousness aud in¬ 
nocence notwithstanding. Mr. Fairfax was din¬ 
ing at home with some friends. Would Mr. 
Granger walk in? The dinner was not served 
yet. Mr. Fairfax would be delighted to see him. 

Mr. Granger refused to go in; but told the 
man he should be glad to see Mr. Fairfax there, 
in the anteroom, for a moment. He wanted to 
be quite sure that the valet was not lying. 

Mr. Fairfax came out, surprised at the visit. 

“I had a special reason for wishing to know 
if you were at home this evening,” said Daniel 
Granger. “I am Sony to have disturbed yon, 
and will not detain you from your friends.” 

And then the question flashed upon him— 
TFas she there ? No; that would be too daring. 
Any other refuge she might seek; but surely not 
this. 

George Fairfax had flung the door wide open 
in coming out. Mr. Granger saw the dainty 
bachelor room, with its bright pictures shining in 
the lamp-light, and two young men in evening 
dress lolling against the mantel-piece. The 
odors of an elaborate dinner were also perceptible. 
The valet had told the truth. Daniel Granger 
murmured some vague excuse, and departed. 

“ Queer 1” muttered Mr. Fairfax as he went 
back to his friends. “I’m afraid the man is go¬ 
ing off his head; and yet he seemed cool enough 
to-day.” 

From the Champs Eiysees Mr. Granger drove 
to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard. There was an¬ 
other possibility to be considered : if Austin, the 
painter, were indeed Austin Lov.el, as George 
Fairfax had asserted, it was possible that Clarissa 
had gone to him; and the next thing to be done 
was to ascertain his whereabouts. ‘ The ancient 
porter, whom Mr. Granger had left the night be¬ 
fore in a doubtful and bewildered state of mind, 
was eating some savoiy mess for his supper com¬ 
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fortably enough this evening, but started up in 
surprise, with his spectacles on his forehead, at 
Mr. Granger’s reappearance. 

“I want to know where your lodger, Mr. Aus¬ 
tin, went when he left here ?” Mr. Granger de¬ 
manded, briefly. 

The porter shrugged his shoulders. 

“Alas! monsieur, that is an impossibility. I 
know nothing of Mr. Austin’s destination ; only 
that he went away yesterday, at three o’clock, in 
a hackney-coacb, which was to take him to the 
Northern Railway.” 

“ Is there no one who can tell me what I want 
to know ?” asked Mr. Granger. 

“I doubt it, monsieur. Monsieur Austin was 
in debt to almost evety one except his landlord. 
He promised to write about his furniture—some 
of the movables in those rooms up stairs are his 
—cabinets, carved chairs, tapestries, and so on; 
but he said nothing as to where he was going.” 

He promised to write,’’repeated Mr. Granger. 
“That’s an indefinite kind of promise. You 
could let me know, I suppose, if you heard any 
thing ?” 

“But certainly,” replied the porter, who saw 
Mr. Granger’s fingers in his waistcoat pocket, and 
scented a fee, “ monsieur should know immedi- 
ately.” 

Mr. Granger wrote his address upon a card, and 
gave it to the porter, with a napoleon. 

“ You shall have another when you bring me 
any information. Good-night.” 

At home, Daniel Granger had to face his 
daughter, who had heard by this time of her step¬ 
mother’s departure and the abstraction of the baby. 

“Oh, papa,”she exclaimed, “I do so feel for 
yon!” and made as if she would have embraced 
her parent; but he stood like a rock, not invit¬ 
ing any affectionate demonstration. 

4 ‘ Thank you, my dear,” hesaid, gravely; “but 
I can do very well without pity. It’s a kind of 
thing I’m notaceustomed to. I am annoyed that 
Clarissa should have acted—in—in this ill-advised 
manner; but I have no doubt matters will come 
right in a little time.” 

“Lovel, my brother, is safe, papa?” inquired 
Sophia, clasping her hands. 

“I have eveiy reason to believe so. He is 
with his mother.” 

Miss Granger sighed profoundly, as much as to 
say, “He could not be in worse hands.” 

“And I think, my dear,” continued her father, 
“that the less you trouble yourself about this 
business the better. Any interference on your part 
will only annoy me, and may occasion unpleasant¬ 
ness between us. You will go back to Arden to¬ 
morrow, ns I intended, with Wurman, and one of 
the men to take care of your luggage. The rest 
of the establishment will follow in a day or so.” 

“And you, papa?” 

“ My plans are uncertain. I shall return to 
Arden as soon as I can.” 

“ Dear old Arden!” exclaimed Sophia; “how 
I wish we had nexer left it! How happy I was 
for the first four years of my life there! ” 

This apostrophe Mr. Granger perfectly under¬ 
stood—it meant that, with the advent of Clarissa, 
happiness had fled away from Sophia’s dwelling- 
place. He did not trouble himself to notice the 
speech; but it made him angry, nevertheless. 

44 There is a letter for you, papa,” said Miss 
Granger, pointing to a side-table; “aletter which 
Warman found up stairs.” 

The lynx-eyed Warman, prying and peering 
about, had spied out Clarissa’s letter to her hus¬ 
band, half hidden among the frivolities on the 
dressing-table. Mr. Granger pounced upon it 
eagerly, full of hope. It might tell him all he 
wanted to know. 

It told him nothing. The words were not con¬ 
sistent with guilt, unless Clarissa were the veiy 
falsest of women. But had she not been the 
falsest? Had she not deceived him grossly, un- 
pardonably? Alas! he was already tiying to 
mako excuses for her—trying to bejieve her in¬ 
nocent. Innocent of what society calls sin—yes, 
she might be that. But had he not seen her 
kneeling beside her lover ? Had she not owned 
that she loved him ? She had; and the memory 
of her words was poison to Daniel Granger. 


CHAPTER XLnr. j 

UNDER THE SHADOW OP 8T. GUDULE. j 

It was about half an hour before noon on the i 
. following day when Clarissa arrived at Brussels, i 
and drove straight to her brother’s lodging, which i 
was in an obscure street under the shadow of St. , 
Gndule. Austin was at work in a room opening i 
straight from the staircase—a bare, shabby-Iook- 
ing chamber—and looked up from his easel with 
profound astonishment on beholding Mrs. Gran¬ 
ger, with her maid and baby. 

“ Why, Clary, what, in the name of all that’s 
wonderful, brings you to Brussels?” he exclaimed. 

“ I have come to live with yon for a little 
while, Austin, if you will let me,” she answered, 
quietly. 44 1 have no other home now.” 

Austin Lovel laid down his palette, and came 
across the room to receive her. 

“What does it all mean, Claiy?—Look here, 
young woman,”he said to Jane Target; “you’ll 
find my wife in the next room; and she’ll help 
you to make that youngster comfortable.—Now, 
Clary,” lie went on, as the girl courtesied and 
vanished through the door that divided the two 
roomB, 44 what does it all mean ?” 

Clarissa told him her story—told it, that is to 
; say, as well as she could tell a story which reflect¬ 
ed so much discredit upon herself. 

44 I went to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard at 5 
on Tuesday—as I promised, you know, Austin— 
and found Mr. Fairfax there. You may imagine 
how surprised I was when I heard you were gone. 
He did not tell me immediately; and he detained 
me there—talking to me.” 

The sudden crimson which mounted to her veiy 
temples at this juncture betrayed her secret. 


“Talking to you!” cried Austin; “you mean 
making love to you! The infernal scoundrel!” 

44 It was—very dishonorable!” 

“That’s a mild way of putting it. What! he 
hung about my rooms when I had gone, to get 
you into a trap, as it were, at the risk of com¬ 
promising you in a most serious manner! You 
never gave him any encouragement, did you, 
Clarissa ?” 

“ I never meant to do so.” 

44 You never meant! But a woman must know 
what she is doing. You used to meet him at my 
rooms very often. If I had dreamed there was 
any flirtation between you, I should have taken 
care to put a stop to that. Well, go on. You 
found Fairfax there, and you let him detain you, 
and then—?” 

44 My husband came, and there was a dreadful 
scene, and he knocked Mr. Fairfax down.” 

44 Naturally. I respect him for doing it.” 

44 And for a few minutes I thought lie was 
dead,” said Clarissa, with a shudder; and then 
she went on with her story, telling her brother 
how Daniel Granger had threatened to separate 
her from her child. 

44 That was hard lines,” said Austin; “but I 
think you would have done better to remain pas¬ 
sive. It’s natural that he should take this busi¬ 
ness rather seriously at first; but that would 
wear off in a short time. . What you have done 
will only widen the breach.” 

“I have got my child,” said Clarissa. 

“Yes; but in any case you must have had 
him. That threat of Granger’s was only blank 
cartridge. • He could not deprive you of the cus¬ 
tody of your son.” 

“He will tiy to get a divorce, perhaps. He 
thinks me the vilest creature in the world.” 

44 A divorce—bosh! Divorces are not obtained 
so easily. What a child you are, Clarissa!” 

44 At any rate, he was going to take me back 
to papa in disgrace. I could not have endured 
that. My father would think me guilty, per¬ 
haps.” 

Again the tell-tale crimson flushed Clarissa’s 
face. The memory of that September evening at 
Mill Cottage flashed across her mind, and her 
father’s denunciation of George Fairfax and his 
race. 

44 Your father would be wise enough to defend 
his child, I imngihe,” replied Austin, “although 
he is not a person whose conduct I would pretend 
to answer for. But this quarrel between you and 
yonr husband must be patched up, Claiy.” 

44 That will never be.”. 

44 It must be—for yonr son’s sake, if not for 
yours. You pretend to love that boy, and are 
yet so blind to his interests? He is not the heir 
to an entailed estate, remember. Granger is a 
self-made man, end, if you offend him, may leave 
Arden Court to his daughter’s children.” 

She had robbed her son of his birthright, per¬ 
haps. For what? Because she had not had the 
.strength to shut her heart against a guilty love; 
because, in the face of every good resolution she 
bad ever made, she had been weak enough to list¬ 
en when George Fairfax chose to speak. 

44 It seems very hard,” she said, helplessly. 

“It would be uncommonly hard upon that 
child, if this breach were not healed. But it 
must be healed.” 

44 You do not know half the bitter things Mr. 
Granger Eaid. Nothing would induce me to hu¬ 
miliate myself to him.” 

“Not the consideration of your son's inter¬ 
ests ?” 

“ God will protect my boh ; he wiU not be pun¬ 
ished for any sin of his mother’s.” 

“ Come now, Claiy, be reasonable. Let me 
write to Granger in my own proper character, 
telling him that you are here.” 

“If you do that, I will never forgive you. It 
would be most dishonorable, most unkind. You 
will not do that, Austin ?” 

44 Of course I will not, if you insist upon it. 
But I consider that you are acting vety foolishly. 
There must have been a settlement, by-the-way, 
when you married. Do you remember any thing 
about it ?” 

44 Very little. There was five hundred a year 
settled on me for pin-money; and five hundred a 
year for papa, settled somehow—the reversion 
to come to me, I think they said. And—yes, I 
remember—if I had any children, the eldest son 
was to inherit Arden Court.” 

“That’s lucky! I thought your father would 
never be such a fool as to let you many without 
some arrangement of that sort. ” 

44 Then my darling is safe, is he not ?” 

“Well, yes, I suppose so.” 

44 And you will not betray me, Austin?” said 
Clarissa, imploringly. 

44 Betray you! If you put it in that way, of 
course not. But I should be acting more in your 
interests if I wrote to Granger. No good can 
come of the step you have taken. However, we 
must trust to the chapter of accidents,” added 
Austin, •with a resumption of his habitual care¬ 
lessness. 44 1 needn’t tell you that you are heart¬ 
ily welcome to my hospitality, such as it is. Our 
quarters are rough enough, but Bessie will do 
what she can to make you comfortable; and I’ll 
put on a spurt and work extra hard to keep things 
together. I have found a dealer in the Montague 
de la Cour who is willing to take my sketches at 
a decent price. Look here, Clary, how do you 
like this little bit of genre ? 4 Forbidden Fruit’ 
—a chubby, six-year-old girl, on tiptoe, trying to 
filch a peach growing high on the wall; flimsy 
child, and pre-Raphaelite wall. Peach, carna¬ 
tion velvet; child's cheek to match the peach. 
Rather a nice thing, isn’t it?” asked Austin, 
lightly. . r '" 

. Clarissa made some faint attempt to appear in¬ 
terested in the picture, which she only saw in a 
dim, far-off way. 

44 1 shall be veiy glad to see where you are go¬ 
ing to put baby,” she said, anxiously. 

The bleak and barren aspect of the painting- 


room did not promise much for the accommoda¬ 
tion or comfort of Mr. Lovel’s domicile. 

44 Where I am going to put baby! Ah, to bo 
sure, you will want a room to sleep in,” said Aus¬ 
tin, as if this necessity had only just struck him. 
44 We’ll soon manage that; the house is roomy 
enough—a perfect barrack, in fact. There was a 
laee-factoiy earned on in it onee, I believe. I 
dare say there’s a room on .this floor that we can 
have. I’ll go and see about that, while you make 
youvself comfortable with Bessie. We have only 
two rooms—this and the next, which is our bed¬ 
room; but we shall do something better by-and- 
by, if I find my pictures sell pretty fast.” 

He went off whistling an opera air, and by no 
means oppressed by the idea that he had a sister 
in difficulties cast upon his hands. 

There was a room—a darksome chamber at 
the back of the house—looking into a narrow al¬ 
ley, where domestic operations of some kind 
seemed to be going on in every window and 
door-way, but sufficiently spacious, and with two 
beds. It was altogether homely, but looked tol¬ 
erably clean; and Clarissa was satisfied with it, 
although it was the poorest room that had ever 
sheltered her. She had her baby—that was the 
grand point; and he rolled upon the beds, and 
crowed and chattered, in his half-inarticulate way, 
with as much delight as if the shabby chamber 
had been an apartment in a palace. 

“If he is happy, I am more than content!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Granger. 

A fire was lighted in the stove, and Bessie 
brought them a second breakfast of coffee and 
rolls, and a great basin of bread and milk for 
young Lovel. The little man ate ravenously, 
and did not cry for Brobson—-seemed, indeed, 
rather relieved to have escaped from the juris¬ 
diction of that respectable matron. He was fond 
of Jane Target, who was just one of those plump, 
apple-cheeked young women whom children love 
instinctively, and who had a genius for singing 
ballads of a narrative character, eveiy verse em¬ 
bellished with a curious, old-fashioned, quavering 
turn. 

After this refreshment—the first that Clarissa 
had taken with any approach to appetite since 
that luckless scene in her brother’s painting- 
room—Jane persuaded her mistress to lie down 
and rest, which she did, falling asleep peacefully, 
with her boy’s bright young head nestling beside 
her on the pillow. It was nearly dark when she 
awoke; and after dinner she went out for a walk 
with Austin in the bright, gas-lit streets, and 
along a wide boulevard, where the tall, bare trees 
looked grim in the darkness. The freedom of 
this new life seemed strange to her, after the 
forms and ceremonies of tier position ns Daniel 
Granger’s wife—and Sophia Granger’s step-moth¬ 
er—strange, and not at all unpleasant. 

44 1 think I could be veiy happy with you and 
Bessie always, Austin,” she said, “if they would 
only leave me in peace.” 

44 Could you, Clary? I’m sure I should bo 
veiy glad to have you; but it would be rather 
hard upon Granger.” 

44 He was going to take me back to papa; he 
wanted to get rid of me.” 

44 He was in a passion when he talked about 
that, rely upon it.” 

“ He was as cold as ice, Austin. I don't be¬ 
lieve he was ever in a passion in his life.” 

[to he continued next week.] 


GRUMBLERS. 

RUMBLING is a disease which," once caught, 
is seldom got .rid of again; a habit that 
\ sticks like a bur and grows like a mushroom; 
a Nessus garment, which, when put on, can not 
be taken off and hung up in the wardrobe at 
pleasure, but which clings to the devoted flesh 
| with immovable tenacity, and resists every effort 
from the outside to tear it away. Nothing but 
I the most resolute will can conquer that habit 
I when formed; but^ resolute will, though strong 
enough when dealing with other folks’ weak¬ 
nesses and tempers, is wonderfully' incapable 
when acting as a curb on one’s self. And when 
the question comes of doing any thing disagree¬ 
able to flesh or blood for the good of one’s soul, 
resolution is opt to melt away from marble to 
mud. 

Yet, if the grumbler only knew how disagree¬ 
able he makes himself! it is to be presumed 
that we all like to be loved, save those few ec¬ 
centric people who boast of their ability to live 
without the sympathy or charity of their kind. 
But, taking mankind en masse, and making no 
abnormal exceptions, we all desire the esteem and 
good feeling of our‘fellows, and most of us con¬ 
descend even to underhand meannesses to insure 
consideration. But the grumbler, without in¬ 
tending it; makes all who come in contact with 
him so uncomfortable that they only long to es¬ 
cape him; and lie wearies even the stoutest affec¬ 
tion by time. Sofar from seeing that any cloud 
of his has a silver lining, to his way of looking at 
tilings the brightest silver throws a sable shadow; 
and instead of the longest lane having a.turning 
. at last, the shortest that he may have to traverse 
is as if endless. Whatever good things he 1ms are 
overtopped by their corresponding disadvantages, 
and his lean kine eat up his fat ones at a sitting. 
If you praise his children, he points out to you 
their faults; if you tell him his garden is pretty, 
he laments the trouble and expense of keeping'it 
up; if you envy him the sunny aspect of his flow¬ 
er-clad house, he counts up to you the cost of the 
faded carpets and curtainB which a south era aspect 
involves, and sighs over earwigs in his tea and 
greenfly on his roses. Whatever you see in his 
surroundings to admire or approve, he is sure to 
expose to you the defects; and if he has to 
choose between admiring a flower or lamenting 
a weed, the weed will come in for the lamenta¬ 
tion and the flower will go unregarded. 
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MERYON, AND MERYON’S PARIS. 
BY FREDERICK. WEDMORF. 


I 

Half a century ago a London physi¬ 
cian—suave, immaculate, irreproachable 
—met. followed, and captured a Paris 
dancing-girl; and the offspring of their 
loves, such as they were, was the great 
artist, Meryon. The offspring of their 
loves being that great artist, with a spirit 
at once the most original, imaginative, 
and persistent, a hand at once the most 
delicate and the strongest, ope is cu¬ 
rious to know whether the germ of some 
fine quality of his, in passion or skill, 
cannot have been inherited—whether 
that unlicensed connection which gave 
him birth had at least some heart in it, or 


whether it was but the vulgar and shabby 
intrigue of green room and cabinet. 

The truest, the most trustworthy story 
we are likely to get, answers that ques¬ 
tion not quite in the darkest way. Me¬ 
ryon was one of two children, and the 
other, a girl, was taken to England by 
her father, the physician, and there, in 
spite of the disadvantages and difficul¬ 
ties of her birth, there was made for her 
what the teller of the story describes to 
me as ‘ a brilliant marriage.' She took 
her place in the world. Meryon him¬ 
self—Charles Meryon—remained with 
his mother, whom after some years the 
father seems to have entirely quitted ; 
the cause of it, again I hear, the offen- 
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siveness of the children’s grandmother. 
The vulgarity of the old, of the frowsy, 
of the unattractive, is a vulgarity one 
cannot endure ; and the woman who al¬ 
lowed to Meryon’s mother the life she 
led—nay, who urged her, it is said, to a 
worse—is not likely to have brightened 
for the physician the narrow Paris home 
into which this and that intolerable rela¬ 
tive of the dancer he had lived with 
would be prone to insinuate herself un¬ 
bidden and undesired. The physician 
went his way, taking, as I have said, 
the daughter with him, and leaving the 
son to the mother, and making her some 
not inconsiderable gift of money, per¬ 
haps even for some years a stated and 
sufficient allowance. At all events, in 
Meryon’s childhood and boyhood the 
means of living did not seem to be lack¬ 
ing. He was destined for the navy, and 
entered it at the right moment, leaving 
it to be an artist when still a young man 
and a lieutenant. Meryon had owed to 
his father some material provision for 
his life. To his mother—the sensitive¬ 
ness, fineness, and passion of whose na¬ 
ture he believed he had inherited—he 
owed the hourly cares and thoughts for 
him that were much of her existence. 
Her life went out in obscurity—under 
the cloud of illicit ways, in the fettered 
freedom of a demi-monde —when he was 
a youth ; and perhaps the most impul¬ 
sive and resolute, imaginative and ner¬ 
vous, of all the youth of Paris was left 
surrounded at the best, as regards kin¬ 
dred, by a vulgar entourage of pochard 
and canaille, in a strange loneliness. 

His nature had the combined gentle¬ 
ness and fire of a man of genius ; the 
fire ready to flare out when work was to 
be (Jone or opposition to be encoun¬ 
tered ; the gentleness to be bestowed in 
the rare moments of sympathetic friend¬ 
ship. 'Phe people who knew him in his 
later time, artists, critics, kind-hearted 
connoisseurs, fellow-workers, compan¬ 
ions, say that he had the charm of 
genius. He was pleasant to be with. 
His obstinacy, however, was from the 
first as indomitable as his activity at 
the last was nervous and unhealthy. In 
the Peninsula of Banks, New Zealand, 
during his long voyage round the world, 
he and his comrades were forbidden to 
make use of the captain’s little boat, and 
their pride was touched by the restraint. 


M dry on himself would make a boat, 
he said. A tree was hewn for the pur¬ 
pose, a tent set up for Meryon near the 
shore, but within range of wild beasfc#. 
There for three months young Meryon 
worked, his food brought to him by his 
fellows, his hands raw with the per¬ 
sistency of his labor. The boat once 
launched, the captain was moved to ad¬ 
miration. It should be set up at home, 
he declared, in the naval arsenal of Tou¬ 
lon. Somewhere or other there it must 
now be. 

The artistic instinct of Meryon made 
naval life distasteful. Abandoning the 
navy, and finding that there were sub¬ 
stantial obstacles to his becoming a 
painter, he determined to be an engrav¬ 
er, and entering after a while the atelier 
of M. Blery, he left it in 1S50, at the age 
of twenty-nine, to take humble chambers 
in the Rue St. Etienne du Mont, and to 
live if possible by the steady pursuit of 
his art. Those were the days of the 
beginning of our modern practice of the 
art of etching. Bracquemond, Flameng, 
Jacquemart, were young. The two first, 
at least, lived somewhat in the society 
of Meryon. Bracquemond etched two 
portraits of him ; in one he .is sitting 
in a chair, in the other he is as a face 
carved in bas-relief in marble. ‘ Messire 
Bracquemond,’ wrote Meryon, in the 
quaint-Verses he even then affected, and 
which subsequently he was wont to set 
under certain of his prints— 

Messire Bracquemond 

A point cn cette image 

Le sombre Miryon 

Au grotesque visage. 

The French critic, M. Burty, availing 
himself of the publicity of the Gazette dcs 
jBcanx-Arts, in 1S63, gave a catalogue 
of Meryon’s work, which for practical 
purposes was sufficient.*' No classifi¬ 
cation was attempted by this chronicler ; 
but at least one broad division requires 
to be made. For it was when Meryon 
after years of absence, had returned for 
the first time a man to the city of his 
birth, and while he was employed for 
money’s sake in much insignificant and 
mechanical labor of copying, which 


* N T o one has done as much as M. Burty to 
spread the knowledge of M6ryon, and I am in¬ 
debted to him for more than one of the partic¬ 
ulars contained in this notice. 
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even an original engraver, until great 
fame has reached him, can hardly escape 
—it was at this time, and in the midst 
of work which served only its purpose 
of the hour and day, that Meryon had 
that vision of Paris, the ultimate realisa¬ 
tion of which, with passion and with 
patience, lifted him into the rank of the 
greatest artists that can be. 

Meryon’s work, then, may be broadly 
divided into two classes : first, the work 
done mainly in his earliest time, after- 
drawings of many subjects by old French 
and other artists—Renier Zeeman, the 
Dutchman, was one of them ;—and 
second, the "sometimes partly original, 
but oftener wholly original work, in 
which best of all he recorded those 
characteristics of the Paris of his own 
day, and yet of the Middle Age, which 
were passing away under the improving 
hands of the Second Empire, in its first 
years. There are also the New Zealand 
views, among the earliest of all. his 
works, and the insignificant or bizarre 
fancies of his latter days, when his mind 
declined ; but the work of artistic interest 
is that in which he recorded Old Paris, 
and he did this well in the etchings 
which were copies of old drawings which 
his art and feeling had made into finer 
pictures, and supremely well in the etch¬ 
ings which were wholly original. 

Fancy him, then, established in a 
lonely way, and yet of course with some 
artistic comrades' within reach, in the 
cabin-like rooms of the humblest floor 
of the street, the north side of which is 
occupied by the church that gives that 
street its name—St. Etienne du Mont— 
and which Meryon made the subject of 
one of the most harmonious and mys¬ 
terious of his works. I went one evening 
this last spring to see the church and 
street : the street itself will have his¬ 
toric interest as that from which so many 
of Meryon’s finest etchings are dated; but 
I went chiefly to see, in a way in which 
hardly any other of the subjects of his pic¬ 
tures would allow one to see, how much 
or little of voluntary artistic composition 
entered into his work of record. Not 
much here, as far as concerns the mere 
lines of his plate, though the light and 
shade on the St. Etienne were his own. 
The Gothic college to the left had dis¬ 
appeared—was threatening no doubt to 
disappear when he executed his print. 


But the church itself which remained— 
of that his record had been absolutely 
and delicately faithful, both the building 
and its position, half behind the massive 
angle of the Pantheon. The humble 
rooms he lived in, on that side of the 
church not seen in the picture, must 
have looked upon the church’s bare south 
wall. The quarter, in any journey from 
reputable parts of Paris, would be 
reached by passage from richer street to 
poorer, and so to poorer again. A lost 
quarter, even behind and beyond the 
shabbiest of the quarters of students ; 
around it, in strange lanes, the dwellings 
of the chiffonniers, the rag-gatherers who 
with basket on back cluster towards it 
at midnight from nightly search among 
offal and gutter, and wander out from it 
once more when evening has come again, 
to spread themselves over the town. 
Beyond it an undiscovered country, 
known only to the police and to the 
workers in strange trades plied in remote 
places. There Meryon lived. 

That Old-world quarter of Paris—a 
lost quarter, a quarter seemingly de¬ 
serted, yet thickly peopled all the while 
—was favorable to Meryon’s art, to the 
growth of his imagination, to the 
strength and endurance of the impres¬ 
sion which the mysterious and crowded 
city made on him in these the first years 
of his living there in manhood. He 
began his study of Paris, observing con¬ 
sciously the quaint combinations of win¬ 
dow and house-roof, the chimneys, the 
tourcllcs in quiet back streets, narrow 
blind lanes where the Middle Age lin¬ 
gered, and perhaps not less consciously 
taking note of that moral aspect of Paris 
which was to color his work and to 
bring into strange and new juxtaposition 
elements of beauty and horror the fasci¬ 
nation of whose union he was almost the 
first to appreciate. A high literary ge¬ 
nius, Victor Hugo, had blended beauty 
and horror in his great romance, Notre 
Dame de Paris, which Paris had in¬ 
spired. But in pictorial art Meryon was 
to be alone, and the Paris that he pic¬ 
tured was pictured in a way only too 
much his own—only too much above and 
beyond the valuing of those to whom he 
first submitted his work. 

I went this year into the shop of a lit¬ 
tle-known dealer, and asked for Mer- 
yon's etchings. ‘ Views of Paris?’ he 
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answered, and knew what I meant ; but 
knew no better than did the print-sellers 
of the artist’s own lifetime how entirely 
these things were pictures, how much 
they were, visions. Well, with little en¬ 
couragement, Meryon did his work— 
none the less priceless as a record because 
it bore on it too the mark of his own 
sentiment—did the etching of St. Etienne 
of the Tour de l’Horloge, of the Cathe¬ 
dral of Notre-Danre seen from behind 
and from over the water, from places now 
strangely changed : did the etching of the 
thick and speechless uncommunicative 
walls of the Rue dcs jM a treat's Garfons 
(Baudelaire’s favorite), and ‘ The Do¬ 
ric little Morgue,’ the quay alive with 
the bustle and excitement of an instant 
of horrible arrival. He did these things, 
and took them to the dealers. One re¬ 
fused, and another. Wrapping up his 
port-folio he went on again—tramped, 
lonely and unencouraged, round the Paris 
he was beginning to hate. 

Disappointment and neglect told soon 
upon the delicate organisation of the ar¬ 
tist. Whimsical he had always been ; 
exaggerated in his hates and loves and 
in the very efforts of his will ; and now 
some years of poverty and isolation— 
some years of the production, amidst 
complete indifference, of immense and 
immortal work—began to thrust into 
prominence those traits in his character 
which could not be noticed without sus¬ 
picion and fear. He fell violently in 
love with some little girl of the humble 
and uneducated class—a fiUctte de et c- 
meric , a bright young woman, who stood, 
I suppose, behind the counter of the 
shop at which he got his morning meal. 
The charm of the man in his pleasant 
hours, his genius, his spirit, the prodigi¬ 
ous skill of his hand, were less apparent 
to the Parisian shop-girl than the sur¬ 
prises of his wayward temper, his ex¬ 
altation, his not unfrequent gloom. It 
was no use, his passion and beseeching 
—clle tic voulait fas de li/i. She stood 
aloof, and he at last went on his way, 
embittered and saddened. The hard¬ 
ness of his living, the neglect of his art, 
the deprivation even of personal pleas¬ 
ure, of the excitement of love—these 
things curdled in his brain, and halluci¬ 
nations crowded round him. 

He had one constant and most kind 
patron and encourager—Monsieur Niel, 


librarian at the Ministry of the Interior, 
who had tried, and not always without 
success, to get him commissions, and 
who was forming even then by purchase, 
when the prints had no recognised value, 
what was destined to be the earliest of 
the great collections of Meryon’s work. 
Meeting this gentleman one day, M< 5 - 
ryon looked aside with a frown and an 
expression of injury and grievance. He 
would have nothing to say to M. Niel. 

‘ Voyotts ,’ said M. Niel; ‘what is it 
then, Meryon ? ’ ‘ You rob me, ’ was the 
answer, ‘ and make a profit by my work. ’ 
Another day, a critic, who among the 
earliest had recognised the genius of 
Meryon to create and interpret—to 
throw his spirit and the very spirit of 
Paris into his record of the semblance of 
its stones-—met him in similar mood. 

‘ The money that you owe me,’ said 
Meryon, when he was forced to speak. 
But there was no money owed between 
them at all. 

A'fid so the artist, sufficiently neglected 
indeed from without, came to carry within 
him his most implacable enemies. In his 
imagination, they lingered in wait be¬ 
hind the corners of the streets—would 
be down upon him to distress and thwart 
him if he paused long or was heedless 
of who approached. And so with ner¬ 
vous and frightened eye, but with hand 
still kednly obedient and splendidly con¬ 
trolled, he stood on some empty space of 
quay, sketching, as his wont had been, 
with the finest of pencil points, the 
angles of house and church, bits of win¬ 
dow, roof and chimney, to be afterwards 
pieced carefully together and used in 
the etching of the plate. The strokes 
drawn by his pencil were often drawn 
upwards instead of downwards. Often 
the sketches were discarded : the point 
of view had not been the right one. 
Thus I have seen a drawing of the 
Pompe Notre-Dame, taken from under a 
bridge whose arch, as an element in the 
picture, prominent in the foreground, 
he afterwards removed. There is a draw¬ 
ing, too, for the right side of his Abside 
de Notre-Dame , in which the line of 
varied house-roofs is higher than in the 
plate. He saw subsequently that the 
houses must be lower, smaller, and 
more distant, to give the sense of height 
and domination and an almost lonely 
grandeur to the structure of the cathe- 
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dral that rises dark and solemn against 
the evening sky. These things, by which 
a perfect composition was generally at¬ 
tained, he saw of course during those 
best days—the years of TS50 to 1S54— 
in which he was doing the masterpieces 
of his work. Later, the skill of the hand 
was guided by no keen judgment nor 
sane imagination : at last the plates, or 
some of them, in their latest states, were 
disfigured by imaging the fancies of a 
mind rebellious or vanished. 

Presently—it was at a time when he 
had done his finest work, but had not as 
yet drifted into madness—Meryon re¬ 
moved for a while to Brussels : a com¬ 
mission, obtained at the instance of M. 
Niel, awaiting him from the Due d’Arem- 
berg. Soon he came back. It was in 
the beginning of 185S, and he installed 
himself in the Rue des Fosses-Saint- 
Jacques. There his illness more com¬ 
pletely declared itself. Discouraged, over¬ 
whelmed with his failure, he gave up^ife : 
the common mechanical activities of 
life : the trouble of dressing, undressing, 
eating—down even to these small things, 
his energy was gone. He could not be 
roused from his bed. His friends at 
that time, recognising that his career was 
in the past—believing that almost on 
any day they might hear that he was 
dead or in the madhouse—brought one 
night the artist Flameng to his bedside, 
and Flameng made there a drawing of 
him, of which a reproduction has since 
been published. That night, or a day 
or two afterwards, he became dangerous, 
and they took him away to Charenton in 
a cab. 

The order, the care, of the great maison 
tie saute rapidly influenced him, and after 
some period of probation, during which 
he did some copyist’s work in his art, he 
was discharged. In his new lodging of 
the Rue Duperre he retouched his cop¬ 
pers. Arrangements were made for the 
publication of one or two of them in the 
Gazette ties JBeaux-Arts and Fine Arts 
Quarterly Review; others, retouched, 
were printed anew by Delatre—those 
especially that had not before been 
printed by this printer of exceptional and 
unequalled skill. But no success of a 
substantial kind came to Meryon’s work 
in Meryon’s life. His days were more 
and more agitated ; the sense of failure 
preyed on him, though it was not to that 


that he attributed his illness. ‘ I became 
mad, ’ said Meryon, ‘ the day I was going 
to sea, when I was a boy and they told 
me of my birth. The shock of it made 
me mad.’ That was very probably a 
fancy. In 1S67 he returned to Charen¬ 
ton, there thinking himself no longer 
Meryon, but some saintly character of 
some far-off time ; and there, next year, 
obstinately refusing sustenance, because 
he said there was not food enough in the 
world, and he was getting more than his 
share—there, on February 13, 1S68, he 
died. ‘ Sa barque , ’ as an old comrade 
of his on the high seas said finely at his 
grave—‘ sa barque, a tout instant noye'e, 
courait sans repos au naufrage. ’ 

Long afterwards, one curious and 
careful to know about his life went to 
Charenton for particulars—Charenton, 
outside Paris ; the gaunt white house in 
the bareish land. Did the doctor remem¬ 
ber Meryon ? ‘ Meryon — Meryon ? 

No. Let us see, however.’ And he con¬ 
sulted a book. ‘ Meryon ? Oh, yes. 
Number six hundred and forty-three. 
See here—a man who at the last was writ¬ 
ing incoherent memorials. I will show 
you.’ And, ringing the bell, ‘ Send down 
here the portfolios of No. 643.’ 

The immense artist—number six hun¬ 
dred and forty-three 1 

II. 

What was the artist’s work ? 

The original work of Meryon was 
called into being, so to say, by the de¬ 
struction of Old Faris, which he looked 
upon not so much with an antiquarian 
as with an artistic and personal regret. 
Had Meryon been genuinely antiquarian, 
he would have sketched details of archi¬ 
tecture with a colder correctness, but 
with less of living force. As it was, he 
loved architecture, and knew it more 
widely than any artist before. The great 
strength of his draughtsmanship lay in¬ 
deed in its representation, and all the 
styles he represented he represented with 
equal power ; but in the under-current 
of his work there is the mood of passion 
of an individual mind. Therefore his 
work combines, and will combine still 
more in the future (when the actual re¬ 
membrance of the things it commemo¬ 
rates shall have passed away), a certain 
antiquarian interest, dear to some, and 
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valuable no doubt to all, with that much 
higher interest of work of an intense per¬ 
sonality—work which no one could do 
before, and which no one has done 
since. Likely enough, no other circum¬ 
stance than the passing away of that old 
vesture of the city which he loved 
would have roused him to the com¬ 
plete expression of himself in art. His 
dull panoramas of the New Zealand 
shores are adroit, but hardly personal. 
Some skill to speak in his art had begun 
to come before the substance to be 
spoken. Afterwards he failed as a paint¬ 
er : [some attempts at painting, during 
the early Paris years, having proved to 
him not only the presence of manual and 
technical difficulties long to overcome, 
but a defective vision for color, so that 
green was seen by him as red. The 
defectiveness of vision for color had its 
compensation in an absolutely excep¬ 
tional sensitiveness to tone and grada¬ 
tion. Etching was his art ; and in the 
etching of Paris this mysterious and 
brooding spirit, whose care was for the 
past and the familiar—never the new— 
found his particular work. His sympa¬ 
thetic interest in his every subject, in the 
place, in the association, in the spirit of 
the scene, as well as in the lines and 
lights which he followed with so infinite 
a subtlety, divides his chronicle of Paris 
utterly from all others that artists have 
made of cities—gives it a unity, lack¬ 
ing, say, to that diligent and not un- 
picturesque record which Wenceslaus 
Hollar made of the London of the Com¬ 
monwealth. And so it is that his work 
has a personal stamp and charm, of his 
own imagination enriching the bare walls 
and tottering houses—a charm recalling 
by that imaginative quality the literary 
work of Victor Hugo in Notre Dame tie 
Paris , and of the great English master 
in The Tale of Two Cities and in Bar- 
naby Pudge. And that imaginative, that 
personal quality, joined to manual dex¬ 
terity likewise unsurpassed, makes his 
etched work the greatest and most pro¬ 
foundly personal of any (save Turner’s 
own) produced since Rembrandt’s. 

Putting aside the drier and less artistic 
among the copies of other men’s work, 
and two or three topographical records 
wholly his own—such as the Ministcre 
de la Marine, the Petite Pompc , the Bain 
Froid Chcvricr —Meryon executed dur¬ 


ing his four great years a dozen plates, or 
at most a dozen and a half, which in 
their ensemble guarantee his fame. A 
quite limited number of impressions 
having been taken in !the course of suc¬ 
cessive years, Meryon himself at last de¬ 
stroyed the plates—ploughed deep burin 
lines across them, in a moment of de¬ 
spair, as Mr. Hamerton picturesquely 
informs us. I thank Heaven he did. For 
the truth is, if that was madness, there 
was much method in it. The plates 
were used up hopelessly ; and though 
no doubt they might have been again 
retouched, steeled, and so reproduced 
by the thousand in the poorest of their 
forms, the artist in destroying them did 
in the main but protect us from the 
eventual outpouring, in the interests of 
the shop, of masses of misleading im¬ 
pressions, libels upon his art. His 
works are rare—the best of them, in 
the best states, very rare ; but there are 
enough of them, as there are enough of 
Rembrandts and of the Liber prints of 
Turner, to be seen by those anxious to 
see, and not too many ! to be cherished 
and held as precious things. Etchings 
are works of highest art only on the con¬ 
dition that the impressions submitted 
are of finest quality. The sharpness 
of the lines, the clearness of -the lights, 
the richness of the transfer from copper 
to paper—these things, in their proper 
combination, are only possible while the 
plate remains flawless. And though im¬ 
pressions from Meryon's plates must now 
always be rare, the plates were not de¬ 
stroyed too soon. As it is, the prints 
differ extremely in quality. 

The British Museum and two or three 
private collections are in possession of 
examples of his entire work. Isolated 
pieces, or a few carefully gathered, are 
to be seen more frequently -among the 
lovers of art. Pieces here and there 
occur at sales ; here and there in the 
portfolios of dealers. But for the public 
to be properly acquainted with them as 
a series, as a whole, as the work of a 
life, there is needed an exhibition of them 
in their choicest states and best impres¬ 
sions, and this is an exhibition which a 
society such as the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club would do itself honor by under¬ 
taking. 

For, though a single piece may show 
well enough both manual skill and a sense 
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of beauty which shall be a surprise to the 
stranger, it is only by a knowledge of 
the whole, or at all events of several 
pieces carefully gathered, that the per¬ 
sonal sentiment can be known and 
valued—that it can be felt how much 
more is in the artist’s thought and work 
than the mere stones of the building he 
is recording, the mere water whose 
steady flow under dark bridges he has 
painted, so to say, as no one else ; how 
he was possessed of a sense of the rest¬ 
less, eager, almost tragical activity of the 
existence around him ; how the charac¬ 
ter, the life, the mysteries, the fortunes 
of Paris—the Paris unfrequented of the 
tourist and the prosperous—are depicted 
on his plates. For what one print sug¬ 
gests, another print confirms. The 
liue des Mauvais Garfons , with its gaunt 
house lines, its barred windows, its 
darkly shadowed portal, and deserted 
ways—its narrow pavement, along which 
two lonely figures hurry, and ‘ gather 
garments round them, pass, not pry ’— 
has its companion in the Morgue, where, 
before the tender and delicate lines of 
the Doric building now destroyed, and 
before the many-storied houses with win¬ 
dows indifferent or listening, the weird 
figures of Meryon’s pencil gaze idly or 
rush with terror : here, a cruel crowd as¬ 
sembled heartless, the unmoved wit¬ 
nesses of the terrible arrival ; there one 
woman in the agony of dread or discov¬ 
ery, knowing or surmising/whose is the 
body borne with dropped and heavy head, 
with wet limbs, from the river. These 
things are conveyed with the strangest 
and most fascinating and most impressive 
union—Meryon's alone—of a realistic art 
that recoils from nothing of terrible, of 
shabby, of loathsome, provided it be act¬ 
ual, true, and of our day, with an imagin¬ 
ative art—an art of suggestion, almost of 
fantasy — that speaks to the mind by 
symbols, by hints of profound signifi¬ 
cance yet ever varying interpretations— 
an art in this one sense akin to that of 
the Melancholia and The Knight of 
Death. And above these scenes, so de¬ 
picted that the realism which at first you 
looked for over all is arrested and ele¬ 
vated by imagination, or the imagination 
which at first you wanted over all is 
disturbed by the healthy shock of real¬ 
ism—above these scenes, these and so 
many others so depicted, there broods 


with satisfaction Me’ryon’s Stryge —the 
horned and winged demon, an incarna¬ 
tion of all evil and disastrous things, 
which the Gothic imagination set among 
the carved stones of Notre Dame, and 
which the genius of Meryon understood 
and interpreted, as it looked down from 
its lonely heights upon the life of the 
city. Here and elsewhere Meryon re¬ 
corded strong things, terrible things, 
beautiful things, but never his sense of 
this or that object—building, church, 
or bridge—for its own sake alone. He 
recorded in them his imagination of Paris 
—his sense of various fortunes and many 
lives. He did this with the truth of fact, 
and the truth of poetic fiction. 

The imaginative power never, except 
at will, weakened his grasp of the ac¬ 
tualities he wanted to portray. I have 
spoken already of architecture, of the 
equal force in seizing and recording the 
characteristics of styles various or op¬ 
posed, the solemnity of the Gothic cathe¬ 
dral, the lightness and simplicity of the 
Morgue, the elaborate luxuriance of the 
Renaissance waxing weightier to the 
days of Louis Quatorze—witness the 
church (St. Etienne itself) in the back¬ 
ground of the St. Etienne du Mont. But 
he had not only the sense of the pictur¬ 
esque and the characteristic ; he had the 
sense of construction. Take the Pompc 
—the engine-house by the river—and its 
scaffolding, beam crossed by beam. Here 
his pleasure in constructive work, how¬ 
ever humble, is shown by his close and 
careful following of the woodwork to its 
darkest and furthest recesses. His fame 
would be assured if it rested only on 
his rendering of the labor of men’s 
hands, from the fretted .roof of the 
cathedral and its stately towers to the in¬ 
tricate timbers of the engine-house, or 
the rough boarding quickly round spots 
marked for destruction and repair.* 

But while specially heedful of the 
streets and bridges, quays and houses, 
amid which the weird figures of his 
drama passed in playing their part, Mer¬ 
yon looked with no careless eyes on all 


* Mr. Hamerton, who is generally, and with 
wisdom, loud in his praise, has blamed Meryon 
for a ‘ puerile imitation ’ of the grain of wood 
in the Rue de la Tixlrandcrie. He erred in 
good company—with Diirer and Lucas of Ley¬ 
den. (See the St. Jerome of Dtlrer, and an En¬ 
tombment of Lucas of Leyden.) 
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of Nature that was visible in Paris—on 
water and sky. The Pont au Change — 
both the large original etching and the 
exquisite interpretation of Nicolle’s old 
design—the Pont Ncuf, the great Abside 
itself with its foreground of Seine stream, 
will show us that no one like Meryon 
has depicted running water, now shal¬ 
low, now deep, never mirror-like, never 
gathered into waves, but rippling pleas¬ 
antly against the angles of the bridge 
piers, or flowing moody and sullen under 
its darkest arches ; now in happy sun¬ 
light ; now in profound and blackened 
shadow, suggestive of the suicidal plunge 
and the slime of the river-bed ; now again 
in the half lights, the delicate semi-tones 
more beautiful and difficult. Here, at 
least, there is success undisputed, and in 
etched work quite unequalled, save in 
our own day once and once only by the 
broad ripple of the Thames in Agamem¬ 
non , and save, in the great days, by the 
tranquil waters of Rembrandt, which re¬ 
flect the pleasant’lines of house and tree 
in Cottage and Dutch Haybarn, and of 
streamside, fence, and herbage in Cottage 
with white Palings. 

The great etchers have been very chary 
of their treatment of skies, and Meryon, 
in adventuring sometimes a little further, 
could not hope to fare better than they. 
He would only have copied Rembrandt 
had he left, for the most part, his skies 
a blank ; the master found that that sim¬ 
ple proceeding, if properly combined 
with a subtle toning of the landscape, 
best suggested the open sky of open 
country—the stillness and the spacious¬ 
ness he loved. Therefore he departed 
from it scarcely more than twice : once 
in the rainstorm of the Three Trees, 
once in depicting in a rare small land¬ 
scape' the limited light of dawn. But 
Meryon’s skies were not the skies of open 
country, no vast spaces of unbroken air, 
of light uncrossed by shadows, but most¬ 
ly fragments of sky seen from between 
towering street-lines—the grey, obscured, 
and lower sky of cities ; now and again, as 
in the Abside, larger tracts, here charged 
with brooding clouds, with birds flying 
low—the ‘ solemn, admonishing skies ' 
of a mind constant to its own imagina¬ 
tions. In the Abside, with its rolling 
cloud, his sky is at its best; so it is in 
the etching of the Pont au Change vers 
1784 (after Nicolle), and in the shrouded 


air of the Pont Ncuf. But elsewhere his 
lines are now and then hard ; his dots 
now and then mechanical in effect, 
though never without meaning. He saw 
skies as a poetical artist is bound to see 
them, but his hand, in rendering them, 
was not always of equal sureness. The 
conditions of etching—the employment 
of pure lines—fettered him, and what if 
he did fail sometimes, where Claude him¬ 
self, the artist of the sunset—the trium¬ 
phant craftsman of the plate, Dumesnil 
No. 15—failed often. 

But indeed his distant skies are often 
of marvellous poetry, and the atmosphere 
between us and those furthest skies is of 
singular fidelity. Meryon felt the air, 
now keen and clear, now misty ; now in 
the pleasantest places of brilliant Paris, 
sunny as Van der Heyden’s or De 
Hooch’s ; new thick and blackish grey, 
as it hangs sluggishly under damp dark 
arch or over the slime of the bank of the 
river. Lastly, the figures of Meryon. 
Here, as nowhere else, reality and fan¬ 
tasy were allowed to join. They are 
small always—little passing masses of 
light, shade, and movement to relieve, to 
indicate, to suggest. They make no claim 
to accuracy of draughtsmanship. But 
the)' are always interesting, fascinating, 
and alive, always in strange accord with 
the dominant note of the subject, whether 
they are found in grace of quietness or 
energy of action. Thus the tall and 
tranquil elegance of the standing figure 
in the Abside, almost sculpturesque in 
the simplicity of its grace, and that of 
the figure leaning against the doorway 
in the Rue de la Ti.xerandcric, fits the 
sentiment no less than it suits the com¬ 
position, and is Meryon’s and no other’s. 
Under the arch of Le Pont Notrc-Damc, 
a woman’s figure, standing, brooding 
nobly, is set well against the weird ac¬ 
tivity of the figure springing downwards 
by the rope. It is a page out of Eugene 
Sue and the Mysteries of Paris. Un¬ 
der the shadow of the College of Mon- 
taigu, now departed, sisters of charity hie 
on their errand ; on the church steps a 
beggar will not be denied. Before the 
Morgue there gather, as we have said al¬ 
ready, its eager seekers and its cruel 
crowd — a dramatic scene immensely 
emphasised. Somewhere else, there is 
a boat on dark water, with strange sig¬ 
nificant dredging. And below the place 
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where the .sunlight Meryon painted so 
well strikes on the turrets of the Pont 
Neuf, figures point with eager gesture to 
^ the shadowed and blackened water, and 
in the boat a group of three form or sug¬ 
gest, like the willows in Childe Roland , 
‘ a suicidal throng.’ For no ghost would 
have been needed to beckon Meryon to 
‘ more removed ground,’ for such ‘ irn- 
partment ’ as it might desire ‘ to him 
alone. ’ Spirits spoke to him, only too well, 
in every street of Paris. The stones were 


alive. And in every building of beauty or 
age, at every dark street corner, in every 
bridge that spanned the breadth of 
Seine, in every “aspect of wandering 
water or passing sky, there was some¬ 
thing to recall to him the fortunes of the 
solitary, of the disappointed, of the des¬ 
perate, of the poor. His sense of these 
strange [fortunes—of their [mystery and 
tragedy—he has woven inseparably into 
the fabric of his work .*—The Nine¬ 
teenth Century. 
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MRS MELLOR’S DIAMONDS 

BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SABA 

r The West-end of London contained, half a dozen yeais 
since, few private residences more eligible and moie elegant 
than the one occupied by Surbiton P Mellor, Esq , Manager 
ot the Pi irarose-hul branch of the iEoliau and Hyperboiean 
Joint-Stock Bank Surbiton P Melloi, Esq was essentially a 
young man of the nineteenth ceutuiy, aiul ot the seventh 
decade thereof Mr. Mellor was bald, but his white forehead 
was without a wrinkle and that which remained of his hair 
was a beautiful blown, and so scientifically blushed over his 
pmietal bone as to rentier his calvily scaicely apparent. Ills 
beard was exquisitely glossy and well trimmed, and if it was 
disposed to be flecked with gray, the sedulous use of tweezeis, 
or the dyer’s skill, had eliminated ail the silver hom his chest¬ 
nut adornments. He lived generously, and dined well seven 
times a week; but an extra glass or two of champagne never 
brought moie than a tiansient flush to Ids cheek, and even 
the exceptional dissipation of a Gieenwicli dinner failed to 
set its mark on him. 

The private residence, Gallipoli Villa, was simply a gem 
The noble Maiquisof Malagiowthie, who is an excellent 
judge of cookeiy, painting, crockery, and other fine arts, mul 
who frequently condescended to dine with the brunch mana¬ 
ger, declared Gallipoli Villa to be "thesnuggest little box” in 
Bayswnter. Of couise, when his lordship called it a box, he 
spoke l datively But if Gallipoli Villa was a box, it was one 
containing a gient many diaweis. Biealcfust-room, momiug- 
roorn, during-loom, and libiary tin suite ; drawing-rooms, bou- 
don, and conservatory cm premier, any munbei of spate 
bediooms; iour-stall stable and coach-house, cioquet lawn, 
summer-house, grapery, and pinery in the rear, a glass house 
foi amateur photography, a howlmg-alley, and even a snug 
lodge foi the gaidenei at acoineiof the caniage-drive in 
front, all these appertained to the desirable messuage and 
tenement which Sin biton P Mellor, Esq modestly dubbed a 
"villa” All was bright, shining, elegunt, coquettish, and 
eminently suggestive of the nineteenth century 

Minder, they say, will out. Surbiton P. Mellor,JEsq., had 
never muulered anybody, and had not the slightest intention 
to become an assassiu, but, lest you should Imagine that some 
dark and ternble mastery environed his being, I may as well 
tell you bnelly and frankly who as well as what he was He 
wuBjUBt a sinewd pushing young man of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury (seventh decade), who had made his way, and meant to 
go a gieat deal further if ho could Ills fulhei’s name had 
been ceitainly Mellor—at least, he was under that designation 
declaied a bankrupt, under that designation and as a coal 
merchant, in the year 1836 He never paid any dividend, 
never got his eeitificate, and taking to drinking, died Evit 
Mellor senior. His widow struggled through a dubious exis¬ 
tence in a lodging-house in Salisbury Stieet, Strand ; and 
when she quitted this vale of tears, poor soul, she had nothing 
to leave her childien—a boy and a gul, aged respectively 
twenty-two and eighteen—save the fag-end ot a leu'-e, and a 
thm lemnant of remaikablc inmshnckle furniture The boy 
Suibiton Ivad been for some time earning a meugie living in 
the countiim-houbes of divers City films. 

Suibiton Mellor continued to gain giound in the race of 
life; but he was far advanced towards Unity eie letters ad¬ 
dressed to him began to be addicbscd Suibiton P. Mellor, Esq 
He was all kinds of iluugs commercial clerk to a wholesale 
druggist, sampler to a tea-dealui, traveller to a tokacco-uumu- 
factiuer, book-keeper to a fashionable West-eml tmloi Ho 
had done lavv-wiituig, he had tried his hand at school-teach¬ 
ing; he had made the lound of the pio'miecs delivering lec- 
tuicb in “ ventilation” of the featuich 01 a uewly-foimed Life 
Assurance Company His first impoitnnl ii-'* In the woild 
was lus appointment ns secretary to the Company lor mami- 
factuung Lavendei-water li’om lnsh bog-peat. That led to 
connection with the Joots Testimonial Committee (Joots was 
«t commeiciul philanthropist, who was test i mourn lised to the 
rxtent of ten thousand pounds as a lcwmd foi having made 
a foi tune oi half a million by "amalgamating” impecunious 
companies) Subsequently he became secictmy to the So¬ 
ciety foi the Suppiebsion of Snull-taking; mid was one of the 
most active promoters of the Anti-Pale Ale League The 
load to success was now open, foi the chan man of the 
League happened to be Ilarpie Wy nd fold, Esq, who was 
said to be the sou either of tin* Marquis of Malagrouthie’s 
bailiil or of his butlci When H Wj mlfoid, Esq promoted 
the xEolian and Hyperboiean Joint-stock Bank, and was ap¬ 
pointed paid secretary thereof, what was moie natural than 
that he should pi efei to a confidential post therein a young 
man whose shin mg capacity foi business be had fot innately 
discerned? From a cashier in the chief office Surbiton P 
Mellor speedily became manager of the Pihniose-UU branch. 
His success was his own, his money was his own, and both 
weie honestly earned. He had a thousand a year as manager 
of the blanch bank; but that was only apoition of his income 
He speculated widely uud profitably. He had the revenue of 
a gentleman, and he lived like one, continuing to pay as keen 


attention to business as he did to pleasure. At the commence¬ 
ment of his caieer he was—notwithstanding a magnificent 
liaiulwuting and ability to piouounce Ins h\ concctly—pio- 
foundly illiterate, but, like manv otliei young mnTof the 
nineteenth centuiy (seventh decade), he had educated lnmself 
to a very fair intellectual status. He had taught himself 
Ficncli and German out of OllendoifT; had always utilised Ins 
annual holidays m continental trips; had made cat etui epi¬ 
tomes of Adam Smith, Ricardo, and Mill; and “Chambeis’ 
Educational Couise” and the “ Penny Cyclopedia” had done 
the rest He lead the morning ami evening newspapcis very 
caiefully, and could hold his own in any society He went 
to the theatre v ery frequently, and could talk about Shaks- 
pcare and about burlesques. He had taken surreptitious les- 
sonsfrom an instructiess who taughtadults to dance in twelve 
lessons, and a thiee-guineacourseata Biompton ndm^-school 
had enabled him to bestride a lively-stable hack in Rotten* 
iow' without tumbling off He had even been seen driving a 
mail phaeton in Piccadilly very creditably Wheicver be 
had learned the charioteei’s accomplishment I must confess 
that I do not know, but technics have their intuitions, and 
there aie some men who do excellently well that which they 
have never been taught to do 

Up to the age of thirty Surbiton P. Melloi had remained a 
gay young bachelor, occupying, since his piospeiity hid be¬ 
come a substantial fact, an elegant suite of chambers in Par¬ 
liament-street, Westminster In process of time it occuncd 
to him that his position demanded that he should take a 
house, that the house in question should be elegantly and 
expensively furnished, and that a wife would be a veiy ex¬ 
cellent adjunct to the mansion and to the ameublanent in 
question The house wa3 soon found, and a handsome sum 
paid foi a long lease, with the faculty of purchasing the free¬ 
hold when convenient Nor was there much difficulty in se¬ 
curing a wife as elegant and as expensive as the furmtuie of 
her destined home Theie is a cui ions section of society in 
London which seems to bear a close affinity to first class up¬ 
holstery, first-class millinery and dicssmaking, fi^st-class 
china, glass, and table linen, and diners d la Ritsse sent in 
from the pastrycook’s In this society are to. be found num¬ 
bers of young ladies—comely, healthy, virtuous, accom¬ 
plished, well-diessed, well-gioomed,—whom you have only 
to pick out, choose, and agree with the manufacturer as to 
the teims of purchase, and the article will be sent home with 
the promptitude and despatch expected in the delivery of a 
new brougham or a grand pianoforte There is the demand, 
and there is the supply to meet it Them tide is superfine, 
and fitted with the new r est improvements Nothing is lack¬ 
ing—a big church-service, a handsome trousseau, bridesmaids, 
brothem, sisters, a father and mother-in-law', and a distant 
relative in India, from whom the article has expectations 
With any appreciable amount of ready money the article 
bride is perhaps not alw'ays provided; but vast numbers of 
the Surbiton Mellors of the nineteenth century are perfectly 
well contented with the money they have themselves made 
or are making, and will endure the pennilessness of their 
spouses if they are pietty. The manager of the Pnmiose 
Hill Branch Bank, being bidden to a dinner, to be followed 
by a carpet-dance, at Mr. Harpie Wyndford’s residence, 
Wimbledon Common, did there and then fix his eyes and af¬ 
fections upon Miss Maude Fenton, youngest (and seventh) 
daughter of Captain Fenton, half-pay R. N The .young 
people being properly introduced, it became transparently 
obvious to everybody in the paiticular ciicle of society 111 
which they moved that Surbiton Mellor intended to propose 
to Miss Fenton as soon as ever he could in common decency 
pop the question. The girl was as fully aware of this as her 
mother and her feminine cronies weie The wedding break¬ 
fast and the wedding outfit might,'with scarcely any deviation 
fioin piopiiety, have been oidcred within a fortnight after 
that dinner and carpet-dance at Wimbledon Through a 
proper respect for le3 convenances, the courtship was spread 
over two or three months, but during, that period Surbiton 
Mellor was very philosophically occupied in furnishing and 
decorating his new house in Occidental Grove, and in looking 
aftei the building of his neiv biougham; while Miss, on her 
pait, you may be sure, did not lose her time. Young ladies 
who have been well brought up have an immensity of things 
to do befoie they are married. There are old letters to burn, 
old scoies to be settled, old " foolish nonsenses” to be stifled— 
for ever. 

It was a manage de raison, if you will, this union between 
the prosperous bank manager anu the pretty, penniless, half- 
pay captain’s daughter. For my part, I am content to main¬ 
tain that it was a marriage of the nineteenth century (seventh 
decade), and not of a three-volume novel Perhaps out of 
ten weddings which take place at St George's, Hanover- 
square, not more than one has had the slightest tinge of 10 - 
lnanee in its preliminary couitship, and perhaps nine out of 
the alliances turn out well, and the tenth—the romantic one 
—tin 11 s up some day in Lord Penzance’s dolorous court Foi 
sound, earnest, and intense matrimonial hatred, commend me, 
aa a rule, to the parties in a love-match Nor be so foolish as 
to assume that reason and calmness—and a little prosiness 
may bo—are qualities at all incompatible with conjugal love— 
the well-ordered respectable love, which suffices to cause a 
young man and woman to pass thirty or forty years of mar¬ 
ried life without open scandal and without secret explosions, 
to rear up a numerous family, and to go down at last to the 
giave esteemed by all their lelatives and friends Surbiton 
Mellor nurtured naturally sanguine hopes that such would be 
lus matrimonial course There w as no skeleton in his closet, 
he was no Barnes New’come; he lmd never compromised 
himself, he owed no more debts of loxe than he did debts 
of money, he was prepmed to be very fond of his wife, and 
hud already made up his mind that his eldest son should be 
christened Surbiton. So m due course of time—the furnish¬ 
ing and decoration of the house at Bayswatcr being satis¬ 
factorily completed—Surbiton P. Mellor led Maude Matilda 
Wilhclmina Fenton to the altar of St James’s, Piccadilly, or 
St. George’s, Hanover square, I forgot which; and the Rev. 
Baja/ct Bergnmottc, M. A., assisted by the Rev Arthur 
Gwynplaine, B D .joined them together in the bonds of holy 
malnniony, and there were no cauls; and the young couple 
spent then* honeymoon in the Engadine, and found the baths 
of St Maurice full of the most delightful company 

“ A peiiod of four years is supposed to elapse between the 
fitst and second acts” At the beginning of act two of my 
little diaina Mr and Mrs Suibiton Mellor led society, after a 
ccitai 11 fashion, at Gallipoli Villa, Bayswater, They had at 
least one peer of high rank, the most noble Mftlagrowthie, on 
then visiting list. Several Guardsmen bad found their way 
to Gallipoli villa, and approved of the viands and wine; of 
Suibiton Mellor, Esq , because he allowed them to smoke, of 
Mrs Surbiton Mellor, because slie allowed them to smile. 
SJ 10 had grown from a pretty girl into a very handsome 
showy woman, extremely fair, and somewhat inclined to 
plumpness. 


There was no madness in the Mellor-Fenton alliance—no 
love madness, at least Suibiton was never Doubled w ith the 
slightest appioaeh to jealousy as regarded his wife He knew 
\eiy well that, beimr in society and handsome and showy, 
she linibt have admiieib lie would as soon have thought oi 
foi bidding them to admiie liei as of eoicimg up lus hand¬ 
some furniture, or locking up his wmc-cell.il lie w as an :it- 
lentiv e husband, but not an 11 x 011011 *, one lie w as eminently 
leasonable, always in the way when wanted, never moppoi- 
tmiely picscnt. 1 believe that the man was icalty and sin¬ 
cerely attached to his wife, that be bad early di-eoveied liei 
one weak point, and that her weakness was*not of a uatuie 
to excite any Othello-like suspicions on his pai t 

Let me make a clean breast of it as regauls Mi- Suibiton 
Mellor’s foible The poor woman was desperately extrava¬ 
gant liei prodigality in diess was well nigh inconceivable 
When I hint that she thought nothing of giving guineas 
a pair for her stays, my lady readers will understand the scale 
of her sumptuaiy lavishness Her expenditme in e\ eiy 
other respect was on a commensurate scale There w as no 
end to liei bonnets, her dresses, bei mantles, bei ribbons, hei 
tags, and her laces She bad parasols by the st oie, and kid 
boots by the three dozen pair. Her point-lace pocket-haudker 
chiefs were a marvel to behold There w ere more ai tificial 
flowers m her bandboxes than real ones in her consei vatolies 
and her patterns Her wardrobe was a very Vale ot Cash- 
meie in the way of shawls She might have tilled a small 
wine-cellar with eau-de-cologne bottles and other perfumed 
vanities from Mr. Rimmel’s. She might have been the. w tie 
of Biiareus instead of a bank-manager’s, so many paiis oi 
gloves did she wear The richest she-mandann in Canton 
might have envied her her China crapes She had a diess 
trimmed with peacock’s featheis, a chess Dimmed with 
leather, and a dress trimmed with straw, and the ?obe de paille 
was the dearest of the three. As to her under garments, the 
entire (Ecumenical Council could not have floated in so 
much fine linen as Mis Suibiton Mellor was accustomed to 
wear Brussels, Valenciennes, Malta, Aleugon, Lille, Honi- 
ton, and all the Irish convents competed unconsciously for 
the honor of edging her raiment with laec; and she had fifty 
fans, and satin slippers enough to have supplied the wiiole 
corps de ballet of the French Grand Opera 

Poor silly creature! She could not help herself, and I 
think that, after all,, there were all the materials for a good 
woman in Sirs Surbiton Mellor She was undeniably good- 
tempered, amiable, and fond of her husband One little 
child bad been bom to her—a girl, a " show” clnld—who, 
from its ctadle upwards, was airayed iu degree as extrava¬ 
gantly as she w r as; and who at three years of age lesembled 
nothing half so much as one of those expensive jointed dolls 
in the Burlington-aicade, which me .costumed like Solomon 
in all bis glory, with trains four times the length of their 
bodies, and double eye-glasses in their little chubby paws 
She was not extravagant in her housekeeping, she had 
scarcely anything to Ho with it. She had a fiist-rate house¬ 
keeper, and her husband paid the bills. She knew no more 
about the price of lamb than she did about that of East India 
stock. Since her girlhood, perhaps,she had nevei seen a raw 
potato, unless, indeed, theie had been a greengrocei’s close 
to her favorite bonnetdiudder’s in Regent Stieet—and the 
Regent Street landlords won’t grant leases to gieengioceis, or 
butqhers, or low people of that kind Her husband, who w’as 
proud of her beauty, and really fond of her personally, gam 
lier plenty of money, but had he poured the whole Consoli¬ 
dated Fund into her lap, it would not have done hei much 
good, I fear An extravagant person must alw ays be poorer 
than a workhouse pauper At the beginning of the fifth 
year of her wedded life Mrs. Suibiton Mellor was desperately 
in debt, and was as desperately dunned on every side 

Was her husband aware of her weakness, her folly, hei 
madness 9 We shall see 

It is difficult for any person, man or woman, to go to the 
deuce financially, without some active and obliging Mephis- 
topbelcs to show’ the way, make it smooth for you, open 
the gates, clear the tolls and bridges, and do other friendly 
nets for you, until you aie safely landed in the place 
whence Dante returned, but where Eurydice remained 
Mrs Surbiton Mellor’s Mephistopheles was a eeitain Ma¬ 
dame Schumakers, a prodigious iat Dutchwoman from Am¬ 
sterdam, and who looked well-nigh as solid and substantial as 
the Stadt Huis of the Batavian capital She was the most 
mysterious of women, cairying jewelry of great value in a 
diity market-basket, point-lace m her umbrella, and under¬ 
taking all kinds of cloudy tasks—from providing false plaits 
and rouge for ladies of quality to smuggling cigars and seine- 
dam undei her crinoline on board the Rotterdam steamers 
She lived anywhere and, as it seemed, evervw here—now* to 
be heaid of at Brighton; now* lurking about Hath or Chelten¬ 
ham , now’ prowliug about the corridors of the Grand Hotel, 
Paris; now sending in occult messages to ladies stopping at 
the Quatres Saisons at Hombourg, or attending the petits 
levers of duchesses in Belgravia Square I have met Madame 
Schumakers myself in the verandah of the Continental Hotel, 
Saratoga, U. S, where she told me she was “ fixing” ladies’ 
hair at a dollar per coiffine; and she lent me three sovereigns 
once to go down to the Derby, on condition that I left four 
pounds ten for her on the ensuing Saturday at the bar of the 
Shoulder of Mutton, Lower Norcott Street, Lambeth Marsh 

Poor Maude Matilda Wilhelmina had given herself up, 
body and soul, to this abdominous ha^, this Witch of Endor 
gui avail pns du ventre She was altogether in the Schu- 
makers’ hands, wdio, besides providing her with innumerable 
at tides of finery, lent her money’to pay something on account 
to the fashionable tradespeople w’hen they became disagree¬ 
ably pressing for the settlement of their little accounts Of 
course the articles were supplied at extravagant prices, and 
the loans advanced at exorbitant rates of interest The wo¬ 
man was always at Mrs Mellor’s elbow; she had always 
something to sell or something to lend, until (ns commonly 
happens when you have dealings with Mephistopheles) she 
suddenly announced one fine morning, at the very height of 
the season of 180—, that she would not advance another six¬ 
pence or another pocket-handkerchief to her customer, and 
that unless she was foithwilli paid the sum of one hundred 
pounds in cash, on account of her long outstanding claims, 
the amount of winch, she. declared, exceeded live hundred 
pounds, she would forthwith repair to the office oi the branch 
of the jEolian and Hyperborean Joint Stock Bank, and inform 
Surbiton P Mellor* how matters stood, “an’ den,” said 
Madame Schumakers, m conclusion, “ dcre will pe der duy- 
vel’g dondershme 1” 

This threat happened to have been uttered on precisely the 
same morning which had brought Sirs. Mellor by post a num¬ 
ber of polite but most pressing inquiries from,‘among other 
West-end tradesmen, Messrs. Tulle and Tabbioet of Regent- 
street, Messrs. Goer, Gauffer, and Gigot of Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square, and Madame Coralaine of the Burlington; 
arcade—as to whether Mrs Surbiton P. Mellor would at once 
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forward them cheques for the amounts as per margin, or 
whether they should instinct tlieii solicitors to make applica¬ 
tion to 3Ii Surbiton P 3IelIor The pool Ionian was in 
de&pan She had spent her lu-t quaitei’s pm-monev to the 
last luithing weeks beloie Only fixe dajs pie\iously liei 
husband had piesented liei with a cheque lui tiftx pounds, 
“ for the ini'-Miuiaiiesas he joeoj>clx slid Alas’ she bad 
paid hve-and-fortj- pounds at once to the cannibals, and they 
weie still hungeiing for her flesh and her blood 

“ How am I to lind a bundled pounds >” she cried despe¬ 
rately “I could as easily find a bundled millions T can’t 
give you a bundled pence, and if you speak to my husband, 
I shall be utterly and entirely mined ” 

“Bali 1 ” replied the Dutchwoman, “fatvoryou diubble 
yourself so moch, mem tear 9 It is easy enov ' De monejs 
is comeatterful You af your tiamonds ’* 

“ 31)* diamonds 

“ Yes, surely De pcautiful tiamonds Mr 3tellm (de quid 
sbentlemansl)*be puy you only last jear, an’ gif you on join 
boflday when x ou v.is>li dw enty-doo ” 

“ But 3Ii 3fellor likes me to wcai those diamonds He 
was looking at them in my jewel-case only this morning, and 
admiring them, and I am*to weal them this \ ery right at the 
Freuch plays ” 

“ Bali, I wiv agen Fat a tear luldle stoopid lof of a laty 
you aie* Dere is tiamouds and tiamomk Bring me de 
britty labile dings and I \ 111 ged dem match by vour o’glock 
dis fery avternoon, and I % ill lent jou vivdy‘bounds moie, 
and geep them in bledge, and lent jou de oders rich is baste, 
and your hovspond he not know nefer one tain dmg about! 
de dnek ve blay All,ah 1 Hah And Madame Schunmkeis 
took snutT like an ogiess—if ogresses ever took snufl, w hich I 
believe they did 

What was the wretched 3Faude Matilda Wilhelmina to 
do? What but bow down befoie the demon and obey liei * 
This inteniew, I may obseive, took place ab ut noon in the 
uppei room of a house in Ncwman-strect, Ox foi d-street, w lieie 
Madame Schumakeis, trading ui dei the name of VanTromp, 
Da Ruyter, and Co .announced herself, with liei partner and 
the company, to be dealers in ai ticks of vertu Her \ ictim 
took a four-wheelei This tunc she did not haggle with the 
cabman; for she had puiposely left licr house on foot, and 
hastened back to Gallipoli Villa* She lushed upstairs to her 
bedioom, keeping the cab at the door, and an hour after¬ 
wards Madame Schumakeis, alias Van Tiomp, abas De Ruy¬ 
ter, alias Co, was in possession of Mis Melloi's Diamonds 

Now* these diamonds, the birthday piesent of Surbiton P 
Mel lor, Esq , and which bad cost at Messrs Hancock's no less 
a sum than se\en bundled and fifty pounds, consisted of a 
necklace, two bracelets, a locket, a spiay for the hair, and a 
pair of earrings, all in brilliants of the purest water. They 
were to be held in pledge by Madame Schumakers for the sum 
of four hundred pounds, which she alleged to bo due to her, 
and were to be restored to Mrs 3rd lor on the payment of 
four hundred and fifty pounds, the balance being advanced 
to that demented woman in cash, and Madame Schumakers 
very generously chatging nothing at all for interest 3Iean 
while 3Irs Mellor took home a morocco-case, containing a 
suite of diamonds, which certainly appeared to he the exact 
counterpait of her real gems; and in this suite she attended, 
as previously arranged, the peifoimance of the Fieuch plujs 
with her attached husband, and was infinitely admired ioi 
the splendor of her pm me 

A few evenings afterwards—they were to dine at home 
and alone—3Ir Mellor was,contiary to his established habits, 
fully tbree-quaiteis of an lioui late When he did conic, it 
was in a state of great di*oider,and with a pale and disturbed 
countenance For a long lime he lcmained silent, and the 
dinner was sent down untasted Tnon he hastily swallowed 
a glass of sherry, and aftei pacing the loom for some time, 
thus addressed himself to speech 

“ Mall”—this w-as her petit now —“ I hare some tenlble 
news to tell you ” 

She turned pale, and felt ready to swoon, she thought for 
a moment that the bank had bioken It w-as not that, how¬ 
ever, but, so far as her husband was concerned, even a worse 
calamity He explained that he had lecently embarked In 
very hazardous speculations, and that those speculations had 
proved very unlucky He was, he said, on the verge and 
brink of ruin He had embezzled a large amount of the 
funds of the bank, and an investigation—which might take 
place at any moment—would inevitably lead to his anest on 
a criminal charge He had ifused money, lie said, on all his 
available property. Tiieie was a bill of v sale on the fine fur¬ 
niture in Gallipoli Villa, the lease of the house w-as moit- 
gaged, but he still lacked four bundled pounds to complete 
the deficiency In his accounts 

“ Four hundred pounds,” he concluded, “ w-outd save me, 
or at least give me time to turn ntxseif round There are 
those diamonds of yours, 3Iall I gave seven hundred and 
fifty pounds for them, and suiely they ought to be good for 
four hundred Mall, my own dear Due wife, you must let 
me have those diamonds, and we must pawn them Itgueves 
me to the heart to do so, for you looked superb in them last 
night ” 

She blushed, turned pale, stammered, equivocated, asked 
what the world would say, and whether there were no other 
means of tiding over the difficulty She was told that there 
were none; and as for the world, her husband cried out 

assioDately that it might say what it liked, and go bang 

he offered him all her other trinkets; he told her disdain¬ 
fully that, altogether, they would not fetch a hundred pounds, 
and that he must have the diamonds She said faintly that 
she could not let him have them He stared at her for some 
moments in blank amazement, and then, passing from en¬ 
treaty to command,insisted on having the jewels forthwith, 
adding that, if she did not instantly obey bim, he would take 
them from her by foicc. Sick w ith terror and apprehension 
of discovery, the wretched woman went upstairs, and return¬ 
ing, brought the morocco case, and hud it tiembhnvly on the 
(Uning-ibom table He opened the ttm\ and sarcastically ad* 
miied the sheen and sparkle of the gems Then he told her 
that eaily the next morning they must be taken to the pawn- 
brokets ; but tlrut she should go with him, and assure herself 
that he had been telling the tiuth She Remembered the fal- 
sitv of the stones, aud the marrow in her spine turned 
cold 

After a night spent in infinite and sleepless wretchedness, 
the cheeiless morning came; and Mr and 31r* Mellor drove 
in their elegant brougham down to Beaufoi t-buildings, Strand, 
at the corner of which, at the tune I speak, was the well- 
known pawnbroking establishment of 31r Amos Scantle- 
berry. They entered the “private office,” in which loans of 
too much importance to be discussed m the vulgar lioxes 
where the poor pawned then clothes were negotiated, and 
the diamonds were submitted to Mr Amos Scantleberry. w ho 
was reputed to be one of the best judges of precious stones 
in Europe. That gentleman examined 3Irs. 3Iellor's “ dia¬ 


monds’ lmnutel), weighed and tinted them, 'iml did not 
hesitate loi the moment m advancing on them the sum le- 
quned—four bundled pounds staling lie paid oxer the 
amount at once in ui-p hank notes, and a bond lot the loan, 
at a late ot mteicst ngieed upon, was made out Tins docu¬ 
ment 31i 31elloi handed to lit-> wife, telling her saulomcally, 
that she might \eiv soon ledeem ha tinav d she would oil l> 
pi mti-e a little etonomj foi a tune lie seemed to liaxe be¬ 
come a vet) ditkiail p*ason;ige liom the Suibiton P. Melloi 
of the da) beloie jest a day, and of the foul happ) jeats of 
their niamcd hie * At the piwnbioka’s dooi lie handed hoi 
into her brougham, and saving that he had an engagement in 
the Cit\, left her 

She x\ cut home half-distractcd In the course of a few 
horn s she was cat am the spuiinus natuic of the gems must 
be chseoxered, and her husband x\ ould be prosecuted for fiaud 
"NYliat xvas she to do i Why had she not told him the truth 
in the first instance 9 lie would hax-e killed liei, had she 
confessed that her teal diamonds weie m the custod) of 
3Iadame Schumakers But then those embezzled funds be¬ 
longing to the bank, and the awful peril lie xxas in' it was 
too late, and something must be done She sat for hours le- 
volxLng in her luiml'scheme after scheme, but none seemed 
practicable At length, x.itli •diame and lionoi and ghastlj 
loathing, she lnt upon one which appealed feasible She 
could boitoxv eight hundred pounds, Somebody had told hoi 
so ox er and ox ei again Why had she not gone to him xvhen 
the hag Scliumakcis ptessed ha v Because she was af laid 
ami ashamed But the woist must come now, and she must 
blare it 

Sotnebod\ fixed in xety guild sty le in the Alban)—and in 
xeiy giand style too—and xxas highly cmled, oiled, tinged, 
chained, pinned, and locketed Soniebodj’s name was Moss- 
liy—3Ii Algernon Mossby, and somebody el-e—h> whom 
ilia) be meant exayhod) 0*1 an) body—declaied that the name 
of Algernon 3Ios«liy xxas only an elegant pauphiase of the 
less aiistocr.it ic appellation ot Ahiaham 3Ioscs 3Ii 3Iossbx 
xxas a licquent visitor at Gallipoli Villa, 3h 3lossby had 
liotses and carnages and a yacht, 3li 3Iosshyx\as a gay man, 
a fashionable man, and Mr 3Iosshy admited 3Iis Smhiton 
P 3Iellor to distinction, and had fiequently insinuated that 
not only xxas his lioait hud at liei feet, but that his puise xxas 
at hci command 

She had been a good and tiue wife to her husband, anil 
had nex-Qt gixen the oily, impudent, much bo-iexxelled Jew 
any undue cncouiagement She xxas deteimined to gi\e lum 
none noxv, due as was liei extiemitj- She xxent nexeithelcv 
to Ins ckambeis in the Albany witliin an houi after lent ing 
3Ir Scantlebeirv’s establishment, and she fell on her Kncci 
befoie 31i. Algernon 3Iossb), and besought bun to save ha 
fiotn uttei niln and destruction 3Ii 3Io«sbj behaved with 
thorough gallantry lie admitted that eight bundled pounds 
xxas a veiy large sum, but lie thought, he said, that he could 
at once oblige liei xxitli a cheque tor the amount For all se- 
cui itv he merelv lequired her note of hand, payable on de¬ 
mand for the sum ot eight bundled pounds and foi “ value 
received " 

“ That is enough, my deal 3Irs Mellorsaid All Algernon 
3Iossb), as he landed hci the cheque and loaded up the pio- 
missoiy note in lus cash-box “ I xxill make my demand all 
in good time That little setap ol x\tiling is quite sufficient 
to ruin ) our reputation if pi educed, aud I liaxe no doubt 
that ere I pioduce it xxe shall have armed at a vav silisfac- 
toiy undeistanding Allow* me, to conduct )u« to the door 
the st ail case is rather daik ” 

Ilulf-distiauglit she hastened to 3It Scantlcbcrry’s, stop 
ping on her way at the bank to get llie cheque cashed She 
had still the fitly pounds which the Dutchxvonmn lmd ad¬ 
vanced to her on the previous day, and xxith the eight hun¬ 
dred lent to liei by Mr Algernon 3fossby, <*he felt that out 
gieat penl xxas at least mounted 3Ir Scanth beiiv sceinei" 
somewhat surprised to see liei, but on hci pioducing tin 
loan-bond aud the lcqufcite money, landed ha oxei the dia¬ 
monds She burned then to 3Iadnme bi humakeis m Foley 
Stieet, x\ho xxas delighted to see her, the moie so, she ‘••lid. 
as she xvas starting for Rottetdam that xeij ex-ening To hei 
Mra Mellor handed the sum of four luindied and fifty pounds 
and received her lexveltose and her oxvn diamonds Now 
she felt relieved She xx-ould hasten hack to 3Ii Scant lebenj-'a 
re-paxxn her diamonds, and then give 3I«ssbj hack half hi‘ 
money He would surely wait foi the uM. It xvas four 11 : 
the afternoon ete she 1 cached Beaufnit-lmildiims and in a few 
half-incoheient xxoids explained that, thiough unforeseen 
exents, sin* xxas compelled to lenexx the tinnsaclion of the 
previous day The pawnbioker hoxved, oh^eixed that such 
things frequently happened in thexxaj ot lm*dne-s and pio- 
ceeded to examine the jewels—metolv, he observed, as a mat¬ 
ter of form Mrs Mellor felt peifeetly at ease as lie weighed 
and tested them, in this, at least, thine xvas no fiaud, she 
thought 

Suddenly the pawnbroker fixed upon her a searching 
glance 

“ These are not the stones you hi ought me jesteiday, ma¬ 
dam,” he said 

“ At all events,” 3Irs 3Ielloi faltered out, “ tliev at e my oxvn 
jewels, and fully xvortli the sum I ask upon them ” 

"I only know,” leplicd 3Ir Scan lichen v, xeiy slowly and 
deliberately, and handing hei back bet ‘diamonds,* “that the 
stonesyou*brouglit me xestcidaj wac genuine, and of great 
value—and that these ate f\i «e ” 

“ False 

“ False, madam, vou may take them to any lapidniy—to 
any judge of precious stone* m London and lie xxiii tell you 
that they aie not w 01 tli ten pounds Tlieic has been some 
very ugly mistake heic ” And xx itli a loxv boxy 3Ir Scan lie- 
beiry reined into Ins back ofiice 

She found hcisclf, she knexx not how, in the stieet She 
was noxv utteily, entire!) ruined She bad no diamonds at 
all, eitliet in pledge or in her oxvn possession; and the ac- 
cuised 3Ir Algernon 3Io‘.>-by of tin* Albany held her note of 
hand for eight hundred pounds “for value leceived” She 
would go home, she thought, and kill 1ipi self. 

“No, my dailnig,” said bmhitnii I* 31clloi that night, when 
she had tin own hei self at his feet, anil xxitli passionate terns 
and outcries confessed all, “ xou ate not mined, no haimhas 
come to vou at all, or to me either, for the matter of that I 
have inciclj been lcuhngxoua little lesson, to cuie jou ol 
your one fault—extravagance The diamonds I gave jou on 
your bn llidav were lake 1 knexx- that, sooner or later, tliev 
would come into the possession , t that Dutch beldame, Sthu- 
makers, 1 found 1 lie bag out, and took her into my pay; I 
intiu&ted to liei the real diamonds, winch she gave xou as 
imitation ones They xxcie the ical stones wc pawned, and 
the sham ones which xou afterwards vainly unteaxoiecl to 
pledge As to 3Ir Algernon Mo«shy, he fs iny veiv good 
friend and agent to command Here is your note of band, 
and it may relieve jour mind to know, that I w-as concealed 
in.tbe next room throughout jour interview with that obliging 


gentleman in the Albany lie will come no moie to tin* 
house, and he has live hundred good mason* loi holding In-, 
longue Noxx, then, come and give me a kiss, and to inonoxv 
morning I’ll gixe jou yom leal diamonds and xuur sham ones 
too Onlx, under any circumstances, don’t take eitliei the 
genuine oi the spin urns one-* to Foley Stieet, to lleaufoi t 
Buildings, or to llio Albany ” 

The tane was efficacious ami complete. 3Rs Smbitou V 
3Iellor has since made consuleiable additions u» hei jexxel- 
cufcc, but she has ceased to luise money either on the hj po 
tliccalion ot hei personal eflects or on notes of hand— Jm /- 

(fUU'Ut 
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MY LADY’S MONEY: 

An EPISODE IN THE L1EEUF A YOUNG GIRL, 

EKLATKD DY 

WILKIE COLLINS. 

PERSONS OF THE STOKY7 

WOVEN. 

Lady Lydiard [Widow of Lord Lydiard). 

Ibauel Miller ( her adopted Daughter). 

Miss Pink- [of South Slorderi). 

The Hon.-Mbs. Dbumuladk [Sister of the Hon. Alfred 

Hardmnan). 

MEN. 

The Hon. Alfred Hardyman [of the nwa f arm,). 
Mr. Felix Swhetsir (Lady Lydiard's Nephew). 

Ron ret Moody [Lady Lydiard's Factotum). 

Mr. Troy '[Lady Lydiard’s Lawyer). 

Old Shabon (in the By-way8 of Legal Bohemia). 

ANIMAL. 

Tommie [Lady Lydiard's Dog). 

PART THE SECOND. 

THE DISCOVERY. 

CHAPTER XIII.—( Continued.) 

Without further preface she described the cir¬ 
cumstances which had led to her assuming the 
perilous responsibility of sealing the letter. Old 
Sharon’s wandering attention began to wander 
again; he was evidently occupied in setting an¬ 
other trap. For the second time he interrupted 
Isabel in the middle of a sentence. Suddenly 
stopping short, he pointed to some .sheep at the 
farther end of the field through which they hap- 
nfmert to he nassimr at the moment. 

“There’s a pretty sight!” he said. “ There are 
the innocent sheep a-feeding—all following each 
other as usual; and there’s the sly dog waiting 
behind the gate till the sheep want his services. 
Reminds me of Old Sharon and the public.” He 
chuckled over his discovery,of the remarkable 
similarity between the sheep-dog and himself, and 
the sheep and the public, and then burst upon 
Isabel with a second question. “I say! didn’t 
you look, at the letter before you sealed it ?” 

“ Certainly not,” Isabel answered. 

“Not even at the address?” 

“No.” 

“ Thinking of something else—eh ?” 

“Very likely,” said Isabel ■ 

“ Was it your new bonnet, my dear?” 

Isabel laughed. “ Women are not always think¬ 
ing of their new bonnets,” she answered. 

Old Sharon, to all appearance, dropped the sub¬ 
ject there. He lifted his lean brown forefinger 
and pointed again, this time to a house at a short 
distance from them. “That’s a farm-house, sure¬ 
ly,” he said. . “ I’m thirsty, after my roll down 
the hill. Do you think, miss, they would give me 
a drink of milk?” 

“ I am sure they would,” said Isabel. “ I know 
. the people. Shall I. go and ask them ?” 

“ Thank you, my dear. One word more before 
you go. About the scaling of that letter: what 
could you have been thinking of while you were 
doing it?” He looked hard at her, and took her 
suddenly by the arm. “Was it your sweetheart?”: 
he asked, in a whisper. 

The question instantly reminded Isabel that 
she had been thinking of Hardyman while she 
sealed the letter. She blushed as the remem¬ 
brance crossed her mind. Robert, noticing her 
embarrassment, spoke sharply to Old Sharon. 
“You have no right to put such a question to a 
young lady,” he said. “Be a little more careful 
for the future.” 

“ There! there I don’t be hard on me,” pleaded 
the old rogue. “ An ugly old man like me may 
make his innocent little joke—eh, miss? I’m 
sure you’re too sweet-tempered to be angry when 
I meant no offense. Show roe that you bear no 
malice. Go, like a forgiving young angel, and 
ask for the milk.” . . ; • • • 

Nobody appealed to Isabel's sweetness of tem¬ 
per in vain. . “I will do it.with pleasure,” she 
said, and hastened away to the farm-house. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

The instant Isabel was out of hearing, Old Shar¬ 
on slapped'Moody on the shoulder to rouse his 
attention.. “I’ve got her out of the way,” he said; 
“ now listen to me. My business with the young 
angel is done; I may go back to London.” 

Moody looked at .him in astonishment. 

“Lord! how little you know,of thieves!" ex¬ 
claimed Old Sharon. “Why, man alive*I lave 
tried her with two plain tests. If you wanted a 
proof of her .innocence, there it was, as plain as 
the noae on your face. Did you hear me ask her 
how she came to seal the letter, just when her 
mind was running on something else ?” 

“I heard you;”, said Moody* . 

“ Did you see how she started and stared at me ?” 

“I did.” < < v ■ t . . . 

.“Well, I can.tell you this: if she had stolen the 
money, she would neither have started nor stared. 
She would have had her answer ready, before¬ 
hand in her own mind, in case of accidents. 
There’s only one thing, in my experience, that you 
can never do with a thief, when the thief hap¬ 
pens to be a woman—you can never.take her by 
surprise. Put that remark by in your mind: one 
day you mayf-ud a use for remembering it. Did 
you see her blush, and look quite hurt in her feel¬ 
ings, pretty dear, when I asked about her sweet¬ 
heart ? Do you think a thief, in her place, would 
have shown such a face as that ? Not she! The 
thief would have been relieved. , The thief would 
have said to herself, ‘All right; the more the old 
fool talks about sweethearts, the further he is 
from tracing the robbery to Me.’ Yea! yes! the 
ground’s cleared now, Master Moody. I’ve reck¬ 
oned up the servants; I’ve questioned Miss Isa¬ 


bel; I’ve made my inquiries in all the other quar¬ 
ters that may be useful to us—and what’s the 
result? The advice I*gave, when you and the 
lawyer first came to me—I hate that fellow !— 
remains w sound and good advice as ever. I 
have got the thief in my mind,” said Old Sharon, 
closing his cunning eyes and then opening them 
again, “ as plain as I’ve got you in my eye at this 
minute. No more of that now,” he went on, look¬ 
ing round sharply at the path that led to the farm¬ 
house ; “ I’ve something particular to say to you, 
and there’s barely time to say it before that nice 
girl comes back. Look here! do you happen to 
be acquainted with Mr.-Honorable-Hardyman’s 
valet ?” 

Moody’s eyes rested on Old Sharon with a 
searching and doubtful look. 

“Mr. Hardyman’a valet?” he repeated. “I 
wasn’t prepared to hear Mr. Hardyman’a name.” 

Old Sharon looked at Moody, in his turn, with 
a flash of sardonic triumph. 

“ Oho!” he said; “ has my good boy learned his 
lesson ? Do you see the thief through my spec¬ 
tacles already?” 

“I began to see him,” Moody answered, “ when 
you gave us the guinea opinion at your lodgings.” 

“ Will you whisper his name?” asked Old Sharon. 

“Not yet. I distrust my own judgment. I’ll 
wait till time proves that you’re right.”. 

Old Sharon knitted his shaggy brows and shook 
his head. . “ If you only had a little more dash 
and go in you,” he said, “ you would be a clever 
fellow. As it is—” He finished the sentepce by 
snapping his fingers with a grin of contempt. 
“ Let’s get to business. Are you going back by 
the next train along with me, or are you going 
to stop with the young lady ?” 

“ I will follow you by a later train,” Moody an¬ 
swered. 

“ Then I must give you your instructions at 
once,” Sharon continued. “You get better ac¬ 
quainted with Hardyman’s valet. Lend h im mon¬ 
ey if he wants it; stick at nothing to make a 
bosom-friend of him. I can’t do that part of it; 
my appearance would be against me. You are 
the man; you are respectable from the top of 
your hat to the tips of your boots; nobody would 
suspect You. Don’t make objections! Can you 
fix the valet? Or can’t you?” 

11 1 can try,” said Moody. “ And what then ?” 

Old Sharon put his gross lips disagreeably close 
to Moody’s ear. 

“ Your friend the valet can tell you who his mas ; 
ter’s bankers are,” he said; “and he can supply 
you with a specimen of his master’s handwriting.” 

Moody drew back as suddenly as if his vaga¬ 
bond companion had put a knife at his throat. 
“You old villain!” he said; “are you tempting 
me to forgery ?” 

“You infernal fool!” retorted Old Sharon. 
“ Will you hold that long tongue of yours, and 
hear what I have to say? You go to Hardy¬ 
man’s bankers, with a note in Hardyman’s hand¬ 
writing (exactly imitated by me) to this effect: 
‘ Mr. H. presents his compliments to Messrs. So- 
and-So, and is not quite certain whether a pay. 
ment of five hundred pounds has been made 
within the last week to his account. He will be 
much obliged if Messrs. So-and-So will inform 
him by a fine in reply whether there is such an 
entry to his credit in their books, and by whom 
.the payment has been made.’ You wait for^the 
bankers’ answer, and bring it to toe. It’s just 
possible that the name you’re afraid to whisper 
may appear in the letter. If it does, we’ve caught 
our man. Is ,that forgery, Mr. Muddlchead Moo¬ 
dy ? I’ll tell you what—if I had lived to be your 
age, and knew no more of the world than you 
do, I’d go and hang myself. Steady! here’s.our 
charming friend with the milk. Remember your 
instructions, and don’t lose heart if ray notion of 
the payment to the bankers’ comes to nothing. 
I know what to do next, in that case-—and, what’s 
more, I’ll take all the risk and trouble on my 
own shoulders. O Lord! I’m afraid I shall br 
obliged to drink the milk, now it’s come.” 

With thiB apprehension in his mind, he ad> 
vanced to relieve Isabel of the jug she carried. 

“ Here’s a treat l” he burst out, with an affee 
tation of joy, which was completely belied by the 
expression of his dirty face. “ Here’s a kind and 
dear young lady, to help an old man to a drink 
with her own pretty hands!” He paused, anc 
looked at the milk very, much as he might have 
i looked at a dose of physic.' “ Will any one take 
a drink first?” he asked, offering the jug piteous 
! ly to Isabel and Moody. “ You see, I’m not used 
to genuine milk ; I’m used to chalk and water 
I don’t know what effect the unadulterated cou 
might have on my poor old inside.” He tasted 
the milk with the greatest caution. “ Upon m 3 
soul, this is too rich for me! The unadulteratec 
cow is a deal too strong to be. drunk alone. 1 
you’ll allow me, I’ll qualify it.with a drop of gin 
Here, Puggy! Puggy!” He set the milk down be 
fore the dog, and taking a flask out of his pock 
et, emptied it at a draught “ That’s somethin' 
like!” he said, smacking his lips with an air o: 
infinite relief. “ So sorry, miss, to have given yor 
all your trouble for nothing; it’s my ignoranc< 
that’s to blame, not me. I couldn’t know I was 
unworthy of genuine milk till I tried—could I ‘ 
And do you know,” he proceeded, with his ey< 
directed slyly on the way back to the station, “! 
begin to think Fm not worthy of the fresh ai 
either. A kind of a longing seems to come ove 
mo for the London stink. I’m homesick already 
for the soot of my happy childhood and my owi 
dear native mud. The air here is too thin fo 
me,and the sky’s too clean; and—0 Lord!— 
when-you're used to the roar of the traffic—thi 
’busses and ,the .cabs and what not—the silenci 
in. these parts is downright awful. Til wish yoi 
good-evening, miss, and get back to London.” 

■ IsaleL turned to Moody with disappointmen 
plainly expressed in her face and manner. • 
i “Is that all he has to say?” she asked. “ Y 01 
told me he could help us. You led. me to sup 
| pose he could find the guilty person.” 


Sharon heard her.. “ I could name the guilty 
person,” he answered, “ as easily, miss, as I could 
name you.” 

“ Why don’t you do it, then ?” Isabel inquired, 
not very patiently. 

“Because the time’s not ripe for it yet, miss— 
that's one reason. Because, if I mentioned the 
thief s name, as things are now, you,'Miss Isabel, 
would think me mad; and you would tell Mr. 
Moody I had cheated him out of his money— 
that’s another reason. The matter’s in train, if 
you will only wait a little longer.” 

“ So you Bay,” Isabel rejoined. “ If you really 
could name Die thief, I believe you would do it 
now.” 

She turned away with a frown on her pretty 
face. Old Sharon followed her. Even his coarse 
sensibilities appeared to feel the irresistible as¬ 
cendency of beauty and youth. 

“ I say!” he began, “ we must part friends, you 
know, or I shall break my heart over it. They 
have got milk at the farm-house. Do you think 
they have got pen, ink, and paper too?” 

Isabel answered, without turning to look at 
him, “ Of course they have.” 

“And a bit of sealing-wax?” 

“ I dare say.” 

Old Sharon laid his dirty claws on her shoul¬ 
der, and forced her.to face him as the best means 
of shaking them off. 

“ Come along!” he said. “ I am going to pac¬ 
ify you with some information in writing.” 

“ Why should you write it ?” Isabel asked, sus¬ 
piciously. 

“ Because I mean to make my own conditions, 
ray dear, before I let you into the secret.” 

, In ten minutes more they were all three in 
the farra-liouse parlor. Nobody but the farmer’s 
wife was at home. The good woman trembled 
from head to foot at the sight of Old Sharon. 
In all her harmless fife she had never yet seen 
humanity uuder the aspect in which it was now 
presented to her. “Mercy preserve us, miss!” 
she whispered to Isabel, “ how come you to be in 
such company as that Instructed by Isabel, 
she produced the necessary materials for writing 
and sealing, and that done, she shrank away to 
the door. “ Please to excuse me, miss,” she said, 
with a last horrified look at her venerable vis¬ 
itor; “I really can’t stand the sight of such a 
blot of dirt as that in my nice clean parlor.” 
With those words she disappeared, and was seen 
no more. 

Perfectly indifferent to his reception, Old Shar¬ 
on wrote, inclosed what he had written in an en¬ 
velope, and sealed it (in the absence of any thing 
better fitted for his purpose) with the mouth-piece 
of his pipe. 

“Now, mis 8 ,”he said, “j T ou give me your word 
of honor”—he stopped and looked round at Moo¬ 
dy with a grin—“ and you give me yours, that you 
won’t either of you bleak the seal on this envel¬ 
ope till the expiration of one week from the pres¬ 
ent day. There are the conditions, Miss Isabel, 
on which Pll give you your information. If you 
stop to dispute with me, the candle’s a-light, and 
I'll burn the letter.” 

It was useless to contend with him. Isabel and 
Moody gave him the promise that he required. 
He handed the sealed envelope to Isabel with a 
low bow. “ When the week’s out,” he said, “you 
will own I’m a cleverer fellow than you think me 
now. Wish you good-evening, miss. Come along, 
Puggy! Farewell to the horrid clean country, 
and back again to the nice London stink!” 

He nodded to Moody—he leered at Isabel—he 
chuckled to himself—he left the farm-house. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Isabel looked down at the letter in her hand, 
considered it in silence, and turned to Moody. 
“ I feel tempted to open it already, ,, she said. 

“After giving your promise?” Moody gently 
rem oust rated. 

Isabel met that objection with a woman’s logic. 

“Does a promise matter,” she asked, “when 
one gives it to a dirty, disreputable, presuming 
old wretch like Mr. Sharon ? It’s a wonder to 
me that you trust such a creature, /wouldn’t!” 

“I doubted him just as j’ou do,” Moody an¬ 
swered, “ when I first saw him in company with 
Mr. Troy. But there was something in the ad¬ 
vice he gave us at that first consultation which 
altered my opinion of him for the better. I dis¬ 
like his appearance and his manners as much as 
you do—I may even say I felt ashamed of bring¬ 
ing such a. person to see you. And yet I can’t 
think that I have acted unwisely in employing 
Mr. Sharon.” 

Isabel listened absently. She had something 
more to say, and she was considering how she 
should say it. “ May I. ask you a bold question V” 
she began. 

“ Any question you like.” 

« Have you—” She hesitated and looked em- 
barrassed. “ Have you paid Mr. Sharon much 
money ?” she resumed, suddenly rallying her cour¬ 
age. Instead of answering, Moody suggested that 
it was time to think of returning to Miss Pink’s 
villa. “ Your aunt may be getting anxious about 
you,” he said. 

Isabel led the way out of the farm-hou 3 e in si¬ 
lence. She reverted to Mr. Sharon and the mon¬ 
ey, however, as they returned by the path across 
the fields. 

“ I am sure you will not be offended with me,” 
she said, gently, “ if I own that I am uneasy about 
the expenses.* I am allowing you to use your 
purse as if it was mine, and I have hardly any 
savings of my own.” 

Moody entreated her not to speak of it. “ How 
can I put my money to a better use than in serv¬ 
ing your interests ?” he asked. “My one object 
in life is to relieve you of your present anxieties. 
I shall be the happiest man living if you only 
owe a moment's happiness to my exertions.” 

Isabel took his hand, and looked at him with 
grateful tears in her eyes. 


“How good you are to me, Mr. Moody!” she 
said. “ I wish I could tell you how deeply I feel 
your kindness.” 

“ You can do it easily,” he answered, with a 
smile. “ Call me * Robert;’ don’t call me * Mr. 
Moody.’ ” 

She took his arm with a sudden familiarity 
that charmed him. “ If you had been my broth¬ 
er I should have called you 4 Robert,’ ” she said; 

“ and no brother could have been more devoted 
to me than you are.” 

. He looked eagerly at her bright face turned up 
to his. “May I never hope to be something 
nearer and dearer to you than a brother?” he 
asked, timidly. 

She hung her head and said nothing. Moody’s 
memory recalled Sharon’s coarse reference to her 
“sweetheart.” She had blushed when ho put 
the question. What had she done when Moody 
put his question? Her face answered for her— 
she had turned pale; she was looking more seri¬ 
ous than usual. Ignorant as he was of the ways 
of women, his instinct told him that this was a 
bad sign. Surely her rising color would have 
confessed it, if time and gratitude together were 
teaching her to love him ? He sighed as the in¬ 
evitable conclusion forced itself on his mind. 

“ I hope I have not offended you ?” he said, sadly. 

44 Oh no.” 

“ I wish I had not spoken. Pray don’t think 
that I am serving you with any selfish motive.” 

“I don’t think that, Robert. I never could 
think it of you.” 

He was not quite satisfied yet. “Even if you 
were to marry some other man,” he went on, ear¬ 
nestly, “it would make no difference in what I 
am trying to do for you. No matter what I 
might suffer, I should still go on—for your 
sake." 

“ Why do you talk so ?” she burst out, passion¬ 
ately. “Noother man has such a claim as yours 
to my gratitude and regard. How can you let 
such fclioug t.3 come to you ? I have done noth¬ 
ing in secret. I have no friends who are not 
known to you. Be satisfied with that, Robert, 
and let U3 drop the subject.” 

“Never to take it up again?” he asked, with 
the infatuated pertinacity of a man. clinging tc 
his last hope. 

At other times and under other circumstances 
Isabel might have answered him sharply. She 
spoke with perfect gentleness now. 

“Not for the present,” she said. “I don’t 
know my own heart. Give me time,” 

His gratitude caught at those words, as the 
drowning man is said to catch at the proverbial 
straw. He lifted her hand, and suddenly and 
fondly pressed his lips on it. She showed no 
confusion. Was she sorry for him, poor wretch! 
—and was that all ? 

They walked cn x arm in arm, in silence. 
Crossing the last field, they entered again on 
the high-road leading to the row 0 ? villas in 
which Miss Pink lived. The minds of both were 
preoccupied. Neither of them noticed a gentle¬ 
man approaching on horseback, followed by a 
mounted groom. He was advancing slowly, at 
the walking pace of his horse, and he only ob¬ 
served the two foot passengers when, he was 
close to them. 

“ Miss Isabel!” 

She started, looked up, and discovered—Alfred 
Hardyman. 

He was dressed in a perfectly made travelling 
suit of fight brown, with a peaked felt hat of a 
darker shade of the same color, which, in a pic¬ 
turesque sense, greatly improved his personal ap¬ 
pearance. . His pleasure at discovering Isabel 
gave the animation to his features which they 
wanted on ordinary occasions. He eat his horse, 
a Buperb hunter, easily and gracefully. His 
fight amber-colored gloves fitted lnm perfectly. 
His obedient servant, on another magnificent 
horse, waited behind him. He looked the im¬ 
personation of rank and breeding, of wealth 
and prosperity. What a contrast, in a woman’s 
! eyes, to the shy, pale, melancholy man in the ill- 
fitting’black clothes, with the wandering, uneasy 
glances, who stood beneath him, and ielt, and 
showed that he felt, his inferior position keenly! 
In spite of herself, the treacherous blush flew 
over Isabel’s face, in Moody’s presence, and with 
Moody’s eyes distrustfully watching her. 

“ ThiB is a piece of good fortune that I hard¬ 
ly hoped for,” said Hardyman, his cool, quiet, 
dreary way of speaking quickened, as usual, in 
Isabel’s presence.' “ I only got back from France 
this morning, and I called on Lady Lydiard in 
the hope of seeing you. She was not at home, 
and you were in the country, and the servants 
didn’t know the address. 1 could get nothing 
out of them, except that you were on a visit to 
a relation.” He looked at Moody while he was 
speaking. “Haven’t I seen you before?” he 
said, carelessly. “Yes; at Lady Lydiard’s. 
You’re her steward, are you not? How d’ye 
do?” -Moody, with his-eyes on the ground, an¬ 
swered silently by a bow. Hardyman, perfectly 
indifferent whether Lady Lydiard’s steward spoke 
or not, turned on his saddle, and looked admiringly 
at Isabel. “ I begin to think 107 luck has turned 
at last,” he went on, with a smile. ^ “I was jog¬ 
ging along to my farm, and despairing of ever 
seeing Miss Isabel again—and Miss Isabel herself 
meets me at the road-side \ I wonder whether 
you are as glad to see me as i am to see you ? You 
won’t tell me, eh ? May I ask you something else ? 
Are you staying in our neighborhood ?•* 

There was no alternative before Label but to 
answer this last question. Hardyman had met 
her out walking, and had no doubt drawn the in¬ 
evitable inference, although he was too polite to 
say so in plain word3. 

“ Yes, Sir,”she answered, shyly; “I am stay¬ 
ing in this neighborhood.” 

“And who is your relation?” Hardyman pro¬ 
ceeded, in his easy, matter-of-conrse way. “Lady 
Lydiard tpld me, when I had the pleasure of 
meeting you at her house, that you had an aunt 
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living- in the eountrv. I have a good memory, 
Misa°Isabel. for any thing that I hear about You. 

It*B your aunt, isn’t it? Yea? I know every 
body about here. What is your aunt s name i 
Isabel, still resting her hand on Roberts arm, 
felt it tremble a little as Hardyman made this 
last inquiry. If she had been speaking to one of 
her equals, she would have known how to dispose 
of the question without directly answering it. 

But what could she say to the magnificent gen¬ 
tleman on the stately horse ? He had only to 
send his servant into the village to ask who the 
voung lady from London was staying with, and 
the answer, in a dozen mouths at least, would 
direct him to her aunt. She cast one appealing 
look at Moody, mid pronounced the distinguish¬ 
ed name of Miss Pink. 

"Misa Pink?” Hardman repeated. burely 
I know Miss Pink.” (He had not the faintest 
remembrance of her.) “Where did I meet her 
last ?” (He ran over in his memory the different 
local festivals at which strangers bad been intro¬ 
duced to him.) “ Was it at the archery meeting ? 
or at the granfrnar school when the prizes were 
given ? No ? It must have been at the flower 
shmv, then, surely ?” 

It had been at the flower show. Isabel had 
heard it from Miss Pink fifty times at least, and 
was obliged to admit it now. _ „ 

“ I am quite ashamed of never haying called, 
Hardyman proceeded. “The fact is, I have so 
much to do. I am a bad one at paying visits. 

Arc you on your way home ? Let me follow you 
and make mv apologies personally to Miss Pink. 

Moody looked at Isabel. It was only a mo¬ 
mentary glance, but she perfectly understood it. 

“I am afraid,Sir, my aunt can not have the 
her or of seeing you to-day,” she said. 

Hardyman was all compliance. He smiled, 
and patted hi3 horse’s neck. “To-morrow, then, 
he said. “My compliments, and I will call in 
,j. e s ft er nnnn. !.i*t me see: Miss Pink lives 
,7t—*"*He waited, as if he expected Isabel to 
assist his treacherous memory once more. She 
hesitated again. Ilurdymau looked round at his 
•'loom. The groom could find out the address, 
even if lie did not happen to know it already. 
Besides, there was the little row of houses visible 
at the farther end of the road. Isabel pointed to 
the villas, as a necessary concession to good man¬ 
ners, before the groom could anticipate her. “ My 
aunt lives there, Sir, at the house called The Lawn.’ 

“ Ah 1 tu be sure,” said Hardyman. “ I oughtn t 
lo have wanted reminding; but I have so many 
tilings to think of at tile farm. And I am afraid 
I must be getting old; my memory isn’t as good 
as it was. I am so glad to have seen you, Miss 
Isabel. You ami your uunt must come and look 
at my 'nurses. Do you like horses? Are you 
fond of riding? I have a quiet ronn mave that 
is used to carrying ladies; she would he just the 
thing for you. Did I beg you to give my best 
compliments to your aunt? Y’es? How well 
vou are looking 1 our air here agrees with you. 

! hope I haven’t kept you standing too long ? I 
didn’t think of it in the pleasure of meeting you. 

1 looil-hy, Miss Isabel—good-by till to-morrow. 

He took off his hat to fsabel, nodded to Moody, 
and pursued his way to the farm. 

Isabel looked at her companion. His eyes were 
.till oil the ground. Pale, silent, motionless, ho 
waited by her like a dog, until she gave the sig¬ 
nal of walking on again toward the house. _ 

“ You ore not angry with me for speaking to 
Mr. Hardyman ?” she asked, anxiously. 

He lifted his head at the sound of her voice. 
‘‘Angry with you, my dear! 4Vliy should I he 

angrv V” . 

“ Yon seemed so changed, Robert, since we met 
Mr. Hardyman. I couldn't help speakiug to him, 
could I?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

They moved on toward the villa. Isabel was 
still uneasy. Thera was something in Moody’s 
silent submission to all that she said and all that 
she did which pained and humiliated her. “ You’re 
not jealous ?” she said, smiling timidly. 

He tried to speak lightly on his side. “ I have 
no time to be jealous while I have your affairs to 

look after,” he answered. 

ok. —i,; e *<»ntWlv. “Never fear. 

Robert.*that new friends will make me forget the 
best and deavest friend who is now at my side.” 
She paused, and looked up at him with a compas¬ 
sionate fondness that was very pretty to see. “ I 
can keep out of the wav to-morrow, when Mr. 
Hardyman calls,” she said. “ It is my aunt he is 
coming to see—net me.” 

It was generously meant. But while her mind 
was only occupied with the present time, Moody’s 
mind was looking into the future. He was learn¬ 
ing the hard lesson of self-sacrifice already. “ Do 
what you think right,” he said, quietly; “ don’t 
think of me.” __ ,. 

They reached the gate of the villa, lie held 
out his hand to say good-by. 

“ Won’t you come iu ?” she asked. “ Do come 


words softly and sadly, out of the depth of her 
pity for him. He started; his face brightened 
suddenly; his sinking hope rose again. In an¬ 
other moment the change came; in another mor 
ment he understood her. As he touched her 
cheek with his lips, be turned pale again. “ Don t 
quite forget me,” he said, in low, faltering tones, 
and left her. 


Miss Pink met Isabel in the hall. Refreshed 
by unbroken repose, the ex-school-mistress was 
in the happiest frame of mind for the reception 
of her niece’s news. . 

Informed that Moody had travelled to South 
Morden to personally report the progress of the 
inquiries, Miss Pink highly approved of him as a 
substitute for Mr. Troy. “ Mr. Mopdv, as a bank¬ 
er’s son, is a gentleman by birth,” she remarked; 

“ he has condescended in becoming Lady Lydiard s 
steward. What I saw of him, when he came here 
with you, prepossessed me in his favor. He^ has 
my confidence, Isabel, as well as yours; he is in 
every respect a superior person to Mr. Troy. Did 
you meet any friends, my dear, when you were 
outwalking?” 

The answer to this question produced a species 
of transformation in Miss Pink. The rapturous 
rank-worship of her nature feasted, so to speak, 
on Hardyman’s message. She looked taller and 
younger than usual; she was all smiles and sweet¬ 
ness. “At last,Isabel,you have seen birth and 
breeding under their right aspect,” she said, “ In 
the society of Lady Lvdiard you can not possibly 
have formed correct ideas of the English aristoc¬ 
racy. Observe Mr. Hardyman when lie does me 
the honor to call to-morrow, and you will see the 
difference,” . 

“ Mr. Hardyman is your visitor, aunt, not mine. 

I was going to ask you to let me remain up stairs 
in my room.” . 

Miss Pink was unaffectedly shocked. This is 

...I.-*_i™..., «♦ i.oflv T.wlinriPa.” she observed. 

1 No,"Isabel, your absence would be a breach of 
mod manners; I can not possibly permit it. 
fou will be present to receive our distinguished 
Tiend with me. And mind this,” added Miss Pink, 
n her most impressive manner, “if Mr. Hardy- 
nan should by any chance ask why you have left 
Lady Lydiard, not one word about those disgraee- 
'ul circumstances which connect you with the 
,oss of the bank-note! I should sink into the 
jartli if the smallest hint of what has really hap¬ 
pened should reach Mr. Hardyman’s ears. My 
child, I stand toward you in the place of your la¬ 
mented mother. I have the right to command 
your silence on this horrible subject, and I do im¬ 
peratively command it.” 

In these words foolish Miss Pink sowed the 
seed for the harvest of trouble that was soon to 
come. 

CHAPTER XVI. 


*« Xot now, my dear. I must get back to London 
as soon as I can. There is some more work to be 
done for you, and the sooner I do it the better.” 

She heard his excuse without heeding it. 

“ You are not like yourself, Robert,” she said. 
“ Wire is it ? What are you thinking of ?” 

He*was thiuking of the bright blush that over¬ 
spread her face when Hardyman first spoke to 
her'; he was thinking of the* invitation to her to 
see the stud farm, and to ride the roan mare; lie 
was thinking of the utterly powerless position in 
which he stood toward Isabel and toward the 
highly bom gentleman who admired her. But he 
kept his doubts and fears to himself. “ The train 
won’t wait for me,” he said, and held out his baud 
once more. . 

She was not only perplexed, she was really dis¬ 
tressed. “ Don’t take leave of me in that cold 
wav 1” she pleaded. Her eyes dropped before 
his* and hc-r lips trembled a little. “ Give me a 
kiss, Robert, at parting.” She said those bold 


Paving his court to the ex-sciiooi-misiress on 
the next day, Hardyman made such excellent use 
of his opportunities that the visit to the stud farm 
took place on the day after. His own carriage 
was placed at the disposal of Isabel and her aunt, 
and his own sister was present to confer special 
distinction on the reception of Miss Pink. 

In a country like England, which annually sus¬ 
pends the sitting of its legislature in honor of a 
horse-race, it is only natural and proper that the 
comfort of the horses should be the first object 
of consideration at a stud farm. Nine-tenths of 
the land at Hardyman’s farm were devoted, in one 
way or another, to the noble quadruped with the 
low forehead and the long nose. Poor humanity 
wns satisfied with second-rate and third-rate ac¬ 
commodation. The ornamental grounds, very 
poorly laid out, were also very limited in extent; 
and as for the dwelling-house, it was literally a 
cottage. A parlor and a kitchen, a smoking-room, 
a bedroom, and a spare chamber for a friend, all 
scantily furnished, sufficed for the modest wants 
of the owner of the property. If you wished to 
feast your eyes on luxury, you went to the stables. 

The stud farm being described, the introduction 
of Hardyman’s sister follows in due course. 

The Honorable Lavinia Hardyman was, ae all 

. ... _I,..,.,,- mni-i-tarl rather Iflte ill 

iifeTo Gei'ierai’Draiiihlacie. It is saying a great 
deal, but it is not saying too much, to describe 
Mrs. Drumblade as the most mischievous woman 
of her age in all England. Scandal was the breath 
of her life: to place people in false positions, to 
divulge secrets and destroy characters, to under- 

mme°friendslups and aggravate emnities—these 
were the sources of enjoyment from which this 
dangerous woman drew the inexhaustible fund of 
frood spirits that made her a brilliant light in the 
social sphere. She was one of the privileged sin¬ 
ners of modern society. The worst mischief that 
she could work was ascribed to her “ exuberant 
vitality.” She had that ready familiarity of man¬ 
ner which is (in her class) so rarely discovered to 
be insolence in disguise. Her power of easy self- 
assertion found people ready to accept her on her 
own terms wherever she went. She was one of 
those big, overpowering women, with blunt man¬ 
ners, voluble tongues, and goggle eyes, who carry 
every thing before them. The highest society 
modestly considered itself in danger of being dull 
in the absence of Mrs. Drumblade. Even Hardy- 
man himself—who saw as little of her as possi¬ 
ble, whose frankly straightforward nature recoil¬ 
ed by instinct from contact with his sister—could 
think of no fitter person to make Miss Pink’s re¬ 
ception agreeable to her while he was devoting 
his own attentions to her niece. Mrs. Drumblade 
accepted the position thus offered with the most 
amiable readiness. In her own private mind she 
placed an interpretation on her brother’s motives 
which did him the grossest injustice. She be¬ 
lieved that Hardyman’s designs on Isabel con¬ 
templated the most profligate result. To assist 
this purpose, while the girl’s nearest relative was 
supposed to be taking care of her, was Mrs. Drum- 
Mm nf “fun.” Her worst enemies ad- 


nitted that the Honorable Lavima naci redeeming 
jualities, and owned that a Keen sense of humor 
vas one of her merits. . 

Was Miss Pink a likely person to resist the 
fascinations of Mrs. Drumblade ? Alas for the 
*x-school-mistres 8 ! before she had been five min¬ 
utes at the farm Hardyman’s sister had fished for 
her caught her, landed her. Poor Miss Pink 1 
Mrs. Drumblade could assume a grave dignity 
of manner when the occasion called for it. She 
was grave, she was dignified, when Hardyman 
performed the ceremonies of introduction. She 
would not say she was charmed to meet Miss Pink 

_the ordinary slang of society was not for Miss 

Pink’s ears—she would say she felt this introduc¬ 
tion as a privilege. It was so seldom one met 
with persons of trained intellect in society. Mrs. 
Drumblade was already informed of Miss Pink's 
earlier triumphs in the instruction of youth. Mrs. , 
Drumblade had not been blessed with children | 
herself; but she had nephews and nieces.and she ■ 
was anxious about their education, especially the 
nieces. What a sweet, modest girl Miss Isabel 
was' The fondest wish she could form for her 
nieces would be that they should resemble Miss 
Isabel when they grew up. The question was as 
lo the best method of education.^ She would own 
that she had selfish motives in becoming ac¬ 
quainted with Miss Pink. They were at the farm, 
no doubt, to see Alfred’s horses. Mrs. Drum- 
blade did not understand horses; her interest was 
in the question of education. She might even 
confess that she had accepted Alfred’s invitation 
in the hope of hearing Miss Pink’s views. There 
would be opportunities, she trusted, for a little in¬ 
structive conversation on that subject. It was, 
perhaps, ridiculous to talk, at her age, of feeling 
as if she was Miss Pink’s pupil, and yet it exact¬ 
ly expressed the nature of the aspiration which 
was then in her mind. In these terms, feeling 
her way with the utmost nicety, Mrs. Drumblade 
i ♦!,<» nf flnUfirv round and round Miss 
Pink until her hold on that innocent taay was, in 
everv sense of the word, secure. Before half the 
horses had been passed under review, Hardyman 
and Isabel were out of sight, and Mrs. Drumblade 
and Miss Pink were lost in the intricacies of the 
stables. “Excessively stupid of met We had 
better go back, and establish ourselves comfort¬ 
ably in the parlor. When my brother misses us, 
he and your charming niece will return to look for 
us in the cottage.” Under cover of this arrange¬ 
ment the separation became complete. Miss Pmk 
held forth on education to Mrs. Drumblade in the 
parlor while Hardyman and Isabel were on their 
way to a paddock at the farthest limits of the 
property. 

“I am afraid you are getting a little tired,” 
said Hardyman. “ Won’t you take tny arm ?” 

Isabel was on her guard: she had not forgotten 
what Lady Lvdiard bad said to her. • “ No, thank 
you, Mr. Hardyman; 1 am a better walker than 
you think.” ... 

Hardyman continued the conversation in ma 
blunt, resolute wav. “ I wonder whether you will 
believe me,” lie asked, “if I tell you that this is 
one of the happiest days of my life?” 

«I should think you were always happy, Isa¬ 
bel cautiously repHe'd, “ having such a pretty place 
to live in as this.” 

Hardyman met that answer with one of his 
quietlv positive denials. “ A man is never hap- 
pv by himself,” 1m said. “ He is happy with a 
companion. For instance, I am happy with ) ou. 

Isabel stopped and looked back. Hardyman s 
language was becoming a little too explicit. 
“Surely wc bnve lost Mrs. Drumblade and my 
aunt ?”* she said. “ I don’t see them any where.” 

“ You will see them directly; they are only a 
Ion" way behind.” With this assurance, he re¬ 
turned, in Ills own obstinate way, to his one ob¬ 
ject in view. “ Miss Isabel, I want to ask you a 
question. I’m not a ladies’ man. I speak my 
mind plainly to every body—women included. 
Do you like being here to-day ?” # 

Isabel’s gravity was not proof against this 
verv downright question. “ I should be hard to 
please," she said, laughing, “ if I didn’t enjoy my 
visit to the farm.” 

n..^ vn ,an nfpndilv forward through 

the obstacle of the farm to the question of the 
farm’s master. “ You like being here,” he re¬ 
peated. “Do you like Me?” 

This was serious. Isabel drew back a little 
and looked at him. He waited with the most im¬ 
penetrable gravity for her reply. 

«I think you can hardly expect me to answer 
that question,” she said. 

“Why not?” 

“ Our acquaintance has been a very short one, 
Mr Hardvmau. And if you are so good as to 
forget the difference between us, I think I ought 
to remember it.” 

“ What difference ?” 

“The difference in rank.” . 

Hardyman suddenly stood still, and emphasized 
his next words by digging bis stick into the grass. 

“If any thing I have said has vexed you, he 
began, “ tell me so plainly, Miss Isabel, and rll 
ask your pardon. But don’t throw my rank in 
mv face. I cut adrift from all that nonsense 
when I took this farm and got my living out of 
the horses. What has a man’s rank to do with 
a man’s feelings ?” he went on, with another em¬ 
phatic dig of his stick. “I am quite serious in 
asking if you like me, for this good reason, that 
I like you. Yes, I do. You remember that day 
when I bled the old lady’s dog. Well, I have found 
out since then that there’s a sort of incompleteness 
in my life which I never suspected before. It s 
you who have put that idea into my head. You 
didn’t mean it, I dare say, but you have done it 
all the same. I sat alone here yesterday evening 
smoking ray pipe—and I didn’t enjoy it. I break¬ 
fasted alone this morning—and I didn’t enjoy mat. 
t fluid to mvself. She’s coming to lunch, that e 


lasted aione mis murmug—a. uax*a* 

I said to myself. She’s coming to lunch, that s 
one comfort—I shall enjoy lunch. That’s what 
I feel, roughly described. I don’t suppose Tve 


been five minutes together without thinking o£ 
you now in one way and now in another, since 
the day when I first saw you. When a man comes 
to my time of life, and has had my experience,.he 
knows what that means. It means, in plam En¬ 
glish, that his heart is set on a woman. You re 
the woman.” 

Isabel had thus far made several attempts to 
interrupt him, without success. But when Hardy¬ 
man’s confession attained its culminating point, 
she insisted on being heard. . 

“If you will excuse me, Sir,” she interposed, 
gravely, “ I think I had better go back to the 
cottage. My aunt is a stranger here, and she 
doesn’t know wdiere to look for us.” 

“ We don’t want your aunt,” Hardyman re¬ 
marked, in his most positive manner. 

“ We do want her,” Isabel rejoined. I won t 
venture to say it’s wrong in you, Mr. Hardyman, 
to talk to me as you have just done, but I am 
quite sure it’s wrong in me to listen.” 

He looked at her with such unaffected surprise 
and distress that she stopped, ou the point of 
leaving him, and tried to make herself better un¬ 
derstood. J . 

“I had no intention of offending you, Sir, she 
said, a little confusedly. “ I only wanted to re¬ 
mind you that there are some things which a gen¬ 
tleman in your position—” She stopped, tried 
to finish the sentence, failed, and began another. 

“If I had been a young lady in your own rank of 
life,” she went on, “ I might have thanked you for 
paying me a compliment, and have given you a 
serious answer. As it is, I am afraid I must say 
that you have surprised and disappointed me. 1 
can claim very little for myself, I know; but I did 
imagine—so long as there was nothing unbecom¬ 
ing in my conduct^-tliat I had some right to 
your respect.” . . . , 

Listening more and more impatiently, Hardy- 
man took her by the hand, and burst out with 
another of h* a abrupt questions. 

“ What can you possibly be thinking of ?” he 
asked. 

She gave him no answer; she only looked at 
him reproachfully, and tried to release herself. 
Hardyman held her hand faster than ever. ^ 

“ I believe you think me an infernal scoundrel, 
he said. “ I can stand a good deal, Miss Isabel, 
but I can’t stand that. How have I failed in re- 
spect toward you, if you please ? I have told you 
you’re the woman my heart is set on. well. 

Isn’t it plain what I want of you when I say that. 
Isabel Miller, I want you to be my wife j” 

Isabel’s only reply to this extraordinary pro¬ 
posal of marriage was a faint cry of astomsh- 
inAnt. followed*bv a sudden trembling that shook 
her from head to foot. . 

Hardyman put his arm round her with a gen- 
tleness which his oldest friend would have been 
surprised to see in him. 

“ Take your time to think of it, . he said, drop¬ 
ping back again into his usual quiet tone. 1 IE 
you had known me a little better, you wouldn t 
have mistaken me, and you wouldn’t be looking 
at me now as if vou were afraid to believe your 
own ears. What is there so very wonderful in my 
wanting to marry you? I don’t set up for being 
a saint. When I was a young man I was no bet¬ 
ter (and no worse) than other young men. I m 
getting on now to middle life. I don’t want ro¬ 
mance's and adventures; I want an easy existence 
with a nice lovable woman who will make me a 
good wife. You’re the woman, I tell you again. 

I know it by what I’ve seen of you myself, and 
by what I have heard of you from Lady Lydiard. 

She said you were prudent and sweet-tempered 
and affectionate; to which I wish to add that you 
have just the face and figure that I like, and the 
modest manners and the blessed absence of all 
slang in your talk which I don’t find in the young 
women I meet with in the present day. That s 
my view of It: I think for myself. What does it 
matter to me whether you’re the daughter of a 
duke or the daughter of a dairyman ? It isn t 
your father I want to marry; it’s you. Listen to 
reason, there’s a dear 1 We have only one ques¬ 
tion to settle before we go back to your aunt. You 
wouldn’t answer me when I asked it a little while 
since. Will you answer now ? Lo you like me ! 
looked ud at him timidly. 

“ In my position, Sir,” stie asaea, ■■ nave i any 
riirht to like you? What would your relations 
and friends think if I said Yes ?” 

Hardyman gave her waist a little admonitory 
squeeze with his arm. 

« What! You’re at it again ? A nice way to 
answer a man, to call him 1 Sir,’ and to get be¬ 
hind his rank as if it was a place of refuge from 
him! I hate talking of myself, but you force me 
to it. Here is mv position in the world: I have 
got an elder brother; he is married, and he has a 
son to succeed him in the title and the property. 
You understand, so far? Very well! Years ago 
I shifted my share of the rank (whatever it may 
be) on to my brother’s shoulders. He’s a thor¬ 
ough good fellow, and he has carried my dignity 
for me, without once dropping it, ever sinee % As 
for what people may say, they have said it al¬ 
ready from my father and mother downward, in 
the time when i took to the horses and the farm. 
If they’re the wise people I take them for, they 
won’t be at the trouble of saying it aU over again. 
No no. Twist it how you may, Mis 3 Isabel, wheth¬ 
er I’m single or whether I’m married, I’m plain 
Alfred Hardyman; and every body who knows 
me knows that I go on my own war, and please 
mvself. If you don’t like me, it will be the bit¬ 
terest disappointment I ever had in my life; but 
sav so honestly, all the same.” 

’Where is the woman in Isabel’s place whose 
capacity for resistance would not have yielded a 
little to such an appeal as this ? 

“ I should lie an insensible wretch, she replied, 
warmly, “ if I didn’t feel the honor you have done 
me, and feel it gratefully.” 

“ Does that mean you will have me for a hus¬ 
band ?” asked downright Hardyman. 

She was fairly driven into a corner; but (being 
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a woman) she tried to slip through his fingers at 
the last moment. 

“ Will you forgive me,” she said, “ if I ask for 
a little more time ? I am so bewildered, I hardly 
know what to say or do for the best. You see, 
Mr. Hardyman, it would be a dreadful thing for 
me to be the cause of your giving offense to your 
family. I am obliged to think of that. It would 
be so distressing for you (I will say nothing of 
myself) if your friends closed their doors on me. 
They might say I was a designing girl, who had 
taken advantage of your good opinion to raise 
herself in the world. Lady Lydiard warned me 
long since not to be ambitious about myself, and 
not to forget my station in life, because she treat¬ 
ed me like her adopted daughter. Indeed—in¬ 
deed, I can’t tell you how I feel your goodness, 
and the compliment—the very great compliment 
—you pay me. My heart is free; and if I follow¬ 
ed my own inclinations—■” She checked herself, 
conscious that she was on the brink of saying too 
much. “ Will you give me a few days," she plead¬ 
ed, “ to try if I can think composedly of all this ? 
I am only a girl, and I feel quite dazzled by the 
prospect that you set before me.” 

Hardyman seized on these words as offering all 
the encouragement that he desired to his suit. 

“ Have your own way in this thing, and in every 
thing 1" he said, with an unaccustomed fervor of 
language, and manner. “ I am so glad to hear 
that your heart is open to me, and that all your 
inclinations take my part.” 

Isabel instantly protested against this misrep¬ 
resentation of what she had really said. “ Oh, 
Mr. Hardyman, you quite mistake me 1” 

He answered her very much as he had answer¬ 
ed Lady Lydiard when she had tried to>make him 
understand his proper relations toward Isabel. 

“No, no ; I don’t mistake you. I agree to every 
word you say. How can I expect you to marry 
me, as you very properly remark, unless I give 
you a day or two to make up your mind? It’s 
quite enough for me that you like the prospect. 
If Lady Lydiard treated you as her daughter, why 
shouldn’t you be my wife ? It stands to reason 
that you’re quite right to marry a man who can 
raise you in the world. I like you to be ambi¬ 
tious, though Heaven knows it isn’t much I can 
do for you, except to love you with all my heart. 
Still, it’s a great encouragement to hear that her 
ladyship’s views agree with mine—•” 

“ They don’t agree, Mr. Hardyman," protested 
poor Isabel. “You are entirely misrepresenting—•” 

Hardyman cordially concurred in this view of 
the matter. “Yes 1 yes! I can’t pretend to rep¬ 
resent her ladyship’s language, or yours either; 
I ara obliged to take my words as they come to 
me. Don’t disturb yourself: it’s all right—I un¬ 
derstand. You have made me the happiest man 
living, I shall ride over to-morrow to your aunt’s 
house and hear what you have to say to me. 
Mind you’re at home! Not a day must pass now 
without my seeing you, I do love you, Isabel—I 
do indeed!” He stooped, and kissed her hearti¬ 
ly. “ Only to reward me," he explained, “ for giv¬ 
ing you time to think.” 

She drew herself away from him—resolutely, 
not angrily. Before she could make a third at¬ 
tempt to place the subject in its right light before 
him, the luncheon bell rang at the cottage, and a 
servant appeared, evidently sent to look for them. 

“Don’t forget to-morrow," Haruyman whisper¬ 
ed, confidentially. “ I’ll call early, and then go 
on to London and get the ring.” 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Events succeeded each other rapidly after the 
memorable day to Isabel of the luncheon at the 
farm. 

On the next day (the 9th of the month) Lady 
Lydiard sent for her steward, and requested him 
to explain his conduct in repeatedly leaving the 
house without assigning any reason for his ab¬ 
sence. She did not dispute his claims to a free¬ 
dom of action which would not be permitted to 
an ordinary servant. Her objection to his pres¬ 
ent course of proceeding related entirely to the 
mystery in which it was involved, and to the un¬ 
certainty in which the household was left as to the 
hour of his return. On those grounds, she thought 
herself entitled to an explanation. Moody’B ha-’ 
bitual reserve—strengthened on this occasion by 
his dread of ridicule if his efforts to serve Isabel 
ended in failure—disinclined him to take Lady 
Lydiard into his confidence while* his inquiries 
were still beset with obstacles and doubts. He 
respectfully entreated her ladyship to grant him a 
delay of a few weeks before he entered on his ex¬ 
planation. Lady Lydiard’s quick temper resented 
this request. She told Moody plainly that he was 
guilty of an act of presumption in making his 
own conditions with his employer. He received 
the reproof with exemplary resignation, but he 
held to his conditions nevertheless. From that 
moment the result of the interview was no longer 
in doubt. Moody was directed to send in his ac¬ 
counts. The accounts having been examined, 
and found to be scrupulously correct, he declined 
accepting the balance of salary that was offered to 
him. The next day he left Lady Lydiard’s service. 

On the 10th of the month her ladyship received 
a letter from her nephew. 

The health of Felix had not improved. He had 
made up his mind to go abroad again toward the 
end of the month. In the mean time he had 
written to his friend at Paris, and he had the 
pleasure of forwarding an answer. The letter in¬ 
closed announced that the lost five-hundred-pound 
note had been made the subject of careful inquiry 
in Paris. It had not been traced. The French 
police offered to send to London one of their best 
men, well acquainted with the English language, 
if Lady Lydiard was desirous of employing him. 
He would be perfectly willing to act with an En¬ 
glish officer in conducting the investigation, should 
it be thought necessary. Mr. Troy being con¬ 
sulted as to the expediency of accepting this pro¬ 
posal, objected to the pecuniary terms demanded 


as being extravagantly high. He suggested wait¬ 
ing a little before any reply was sent to Paris; 
and he engaged meanwhile to consult a London so¬ 
licitor who had great experience in cases of theft, 
and whose advice might enable them to dispense 
entirely with the services of the French police. 

Being now a free man again, Moody was able 
to follow his own inclinations in regard to the in¬ 
structions which he had received from Old Sharon. 

The course that had been recommended to him 
was repellent to the self-respect and the sense of 
delicacy which were among the inbred virtues of 
Moody’s character. He shrank from forcing him¬ 
self as a friend on Hardyman’s valet; he recoil¬ 
ed from the idea of tempting the man to steal 
a specimen of his master’s handwriting. After 
some consideration, he decided on applying to the 
agent who collected the rents at Hardyman’s Lon¬ 
don chambers. Being an old acquaintance of 
Moody’s, this person would certainly not hesitate 
to communicate the address of Hardyman’s bank¬ 
ers, if he knew it. The experiment, tried under 
these favoring circumstances, proved perfectly suc¬ 
cessful. Moody proceeded to Sharon’s lodgings the 
same day, with the address of the bankers in his 
pocketrbook. The old vagabond, greatly amused 
by Moody’s scruples, saw plainly enough that so 
long as he wrote the supposed letter from Hardy¬ 
man in the third person, it mattered little what 
handwriting was employed, seeing that no signa¬ 
ture would be necessary. The letter was at once 
composed, on the model which Sharon had already 
suggested to Moody, and a respectable messenger 
(so far as outward' appearance went) was employ¬ 
ed to take it to the bank. In half an hour the 
answer came back. It added one more to the 
difficulties which beset the inquiry after the lost 
money. No such sum as five hundred pounds 
had been paid, within the dates mentioned, to the 
credit of Hardyman’s account. 

Old Sharon was not in the least discomposed 
by this fresh check. “ Give my love to the dear 
young lady,” he said, with his customary impu¬ 
dence, “and tell her we are one degree nearer 
to finding the thief.” 

Moody looked at him, doubting whether he was 
in jest or in earnest. 

“ Must I squeeze a little more information into 
that thick head of yours ?” asked Sharon. With 
this question he produced a weekly newspaper, and 
pointed to a paragraph which reported, among the 
itemB of sporting news, Hardyman’s recent visit 
to a sale of horses at a town in the north of France. 
“We know he didn’t pay the bank-note in to his 
account,” Sharon remarked. “ What else did he 
do with it? Took it to pay for the horses that 
he bought in France! Do you see your way a 
little plainer now ? Very good. Let’s try next 
if the money holds out. Somebody must cross 
the Channel in search of the note. Which of us 
two is to ait in the steamboat with a white basin 
on his lap ? Old Sharon, of course.” He stopped 
to count the money still left out of the sum de¬ 
posited by Moody to defray the cost of the inquiry. 
“All right!” he went on. “I’ve got enough to 
pay my expenses there and back. Don’t stir out 
of London till you hear from me. I can’t tell 
how soon I may not waut you. If there’s any 
difficulty in tracing the note, your hand will have 
to go into your pocket again. Can’t you get the 
lawyer to join you? Lord! how I should enjoy 
squandering his money! It’s a downright dis¬ 
grace to me to have only got one guinea out of 
him. I could tear my flesh off my bones when I 
think of it.” 

The same night Old Sharon started for France, 
by way of Dover and Calais. 

Two days elapsed, and brought no news from 
Moody’s agent. On the third day he received 
some information relating to Sharon—not from 
the man himself, but in a letter from Isabel Miller. 

“ For once, dear Robert” (she wrote), “ my judg¬ 
ment has turned out to be sounder than yours. 
That hateful old man has confirmed my worst 
opinion of liim. Pray have him punished. Take 
him before a magistrate and charge him with 
cheating you out of your money. I inclose the 
sealed letter which he gave me at the farm-house. 
The week’s time before I was to open it expired 
yesterday. Was there ever any thing so impu¬ 
dent and so inhuman ? I am too vexed and an¬ 
gry about the money you have wasted on this old 
wretch to write more. 

“ Yours, gratefully and affectionately, 

“ Isabel.” 

The letter in which Old Sharon had undertaken 
(by way of pacifying Isabel) to write the name of 
the thief, contained these lines: 

“You are a charming girl, my dear; but you 
still want one thing to make you perfect, and 
that is a lesson in patience. I am proud and 
happy to teach you. The name of the thief re¬ 
mains, for the present, Mr.-(Blank).” 

From Moody’s point of view, there was but one 
thing to be said of this: it was just like Old Shar¬ 
on ! Isabel’s letter was of infinitely greater in¬ 
terest to him. ' He feasted his eyes on the words 
above the signature: she signed herself, “Yours, 
gratefully and affectionately.” Did the last word 
mean that Bhe was really beginning to be fond of 
him ? After kissing the word, he wrote a com¬ 
forting letter to her, in which he pledged himself 
to keep a watchful eye on Sharon, and to trust 
him with no more money until he had honestly 
earned it first. 

A week passed. Moody (longing to see Isabel) 
still waited in vain for news from France. He 
had just decided to delay his visit to South Mor- 
den no longer, when the errand-boy employed by 
Sharon brought him this message: “ The old ’un’s 
at home, and waitin’ to see yer.” 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

Sharon’s newB was not of an encouraging char¬ 
acter. He had met with serious difficulties, and 
had spent the last farthing of Moody’s money in 
attempting to overcome them. 


One discovery of importance he had certainly 
made. A horse withdrawn from the sale was the 
only horse that had met with Hardyman’s ap¬ 
proval. He had secured the animal at the high 
reserved price of twelve thousand francs—being 
four hundred and eighty pounds in English mon¬ 
ey; and he had paid with an English bank-note. 
The seller (a French horse-dealer resident in Brus¬ 
sels) had returned to Belgium immediately on 
completing the negotiation. Sharon had ascer¬ 
tained his address, and had written to him at 
Brussels, inclosing the number of the lost bank¬ 
note. In two days he had received an answer 
informing him that the horse-dealer had been 
called to England by the illness of a relative, and 
that he had hitherto failed to send any address 
to which his letters could be forwarded. Hearing 
this, and having exhausted his funds, Sharon had 
returned to London. It now rested with Moody 
to decide whether the course of the inquiry should 
follow the horse-dealer next. There was the cash- 
account, showing how the money hud been spent. 
And there was Sharon, with his pipe in his mouth 
and his dog on his lap, waiting for orders. 

Moody wisely took time to consider before he 
committed himself to a decision. In the mean 
while he ventured to recommend a new course 
of proceeding which Sharon’s report had suggest¬ 
ed to his mind. 

“ It seems to me,” he said, “ that we have taken 
the roundabout way of getting to our end in view, 
when the straight road lay before us. If Mr. 
Hardyman has passed the stolen note, you know 
as well as I do that he has passed it innocently. 
Instead of wasting time and money in trying to 
trace a stranger, why not tell Mr. Hardyman what 
has happened, and ask him to give us the number 
of the note? You can’t think of every thing, I 
know; but it does seem strange that this idea 
didn’t occur to you before you went to France.” 

“ Mr. Moody," said Old Sharon, “ I shall have to 
cut your acquaintance. You are a man without 
faith; I don’t like you. As if I hadn’t thought 
of Hardyman weeks since!” he exclaimed, con¬ 
temptuously. “Are you-really soft enough to 
suppose that a gentleman in his position would 
talk about his money affairs to me ? You know 
mighty little of him if you do. A fortnight since 
I sent one of my men (most respectably dressed) 
to hang about his farm, and see what information 
he could pick up. My man became painfully ac¬ 
quainted with the toe of a boot. It was thick, 
Sir; and it was Hardyman’s.” 

“ I will ruu the risk of the boot,” Moody re- 
'plied, in his quiet way. 

“And put the question to Hardyman?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Very good,”said Sharon. “If you get your 
answer from his tongue instead of his boot, the 
case is at f.n end—unless I have made a complete 
mess of it. Look here, Moody! If you want to 
do me a good turn, tell the lawyer that the guinea 
opinion was the right one. Let him know that 
he was the fool, not you, when he buttoned up his 
pockets and refused to trust me. And, I say!” 
pursued Old Sharon, relapsing into his customary 
impudence, “ you’re in love, you know, with that 
nice girl. I like her myself. When you marry 
her, invite me to the wedding. I’ll make a sac¬ 
rifice: I’ll brush my hair aud wash my face in 
honor of the occasion.” 

Returning to his lodgings, Moody found two 
letters waiting on the table. One of them bore 
the South Morden postmark. He opened that 
letter first. 

It was written by Miss Pink. The first lines 
contained an urgent entreaty to keep the circum¬ 
stances connected with the loss of the five hun¬ 
dred pounds the strictest secret from every one 
in general, and from Hardyman in particular. 
The reasons assigned for making the strange re¬ 
quest were next expressed in these terms: “ My 
niece Isabel is, I am happy to inform you, en¬ 
gaged to be married to Mr. Hardyman. If the 
slightest hint reached him of her having been 
associated, no matter how cruelly and unjustly, 
with a suspicion of theft, the marriage would be 
broken off, and the result to herself and to every 
body connected with her would be disgrace for 
the rest of our lives.” 

On the blank space at the foot of the page 
a few words were added in Isabel’s writing; 
“Whatever changes there may be in my life, 
your place in my heart is one that no other per¬ 
son can fill: it is the place of my dearest friend. 
Pray write and tell me that you are not distress¬ 
ed and not nDgry. My one anxiety is that you 
should remember what I have always told you 
about the state of my own feelings. My one 
wish is that you will still let me love you and 
value you as I might have loved and valued a 
brother.” 

The letter dropped from Moody’s hand. Not 
a word, not even a sigh, passed his lips. In 
tearless silence he submitted to the pang that 
wrung him—in tearless silence he contemplated 
the wreck of his life. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

The narrative returns to South Morden, and 
follows the events which attended Isabel’s mar¬ 
riage engagement. 

To say that Miss Pink, inflated by triumph, 
rose, morally speaking, from the earth, and float¬ 
ed among the clouds, is to indicate faintly the 
effect produced on the ex-school-mistress when 
her niece first informed her of what had happen¬ 
ed at the farm. Attacked on one side by her 
aunt and on the other by Hardyman, and feebly 
defended, at the best, by her own doubts and 
misgivings, Isabel ended in surrendering at dis¬ 
cretion. Like thousands of other women in a 
similar position, she was in the last degree un¬ 
certain as to the state of her own heart. To 
what extent she was insensibly influenced by 
Hardyman’s commanding position, in believing 
herself to be sincerely attached to him, it was 
beyond her power of self-examination to discover. 


He doubly dazzled her by his birth and by his 
celebrity. Not in England only, but throughout 
Europe, he was a recognized authority on his own 
subject. How could she—how could any woman 
—resist the influence of his steady mind,'his firm¬ 
ness of purpose, his manly resolution to owe ev¬ 
ery thing to himself and nothing to his rank, set 
off as these attractive qualities were by the out¬ 
ward and personal advantages which exercise an 
ascendency of their own? Isabel was fascina¬ 
ted, and yet Isabel wa 3 not at ease. In her lone¬ 
ly moments she was troubled by regretful thoughts 
of Moody, which perplexed and irritated her. She 
had always behaved honestly to him; she had 
never encouraged him to hope that his love for 
her had the faintest prospect of being returned. 
Yet, knowing as she did that her conduct was 
blameless so far, there were nevertheless per¬ 
verse sympathies in her which took his part. In 
the wakeful hours of the night there were whis¬ 
pering voices in her which said. Think of Moody! 
Had there been a growing kindness toward this 
good friend in her heart of which she was her- 
self not aware ? She tried to detect it—to weigh 
it for what it was really worth. But it lay too 
deep to be discovered and estimated, i? it did 
really exist—if it lmd any sounder origin than 
her own morbid fancy. In the broad light of 
dny, in the little bustling duties of life, she for¬ 
got it again. She could think of what she ought 
to wear on the wedding day; she could even try 
privately how her new signature, “Isabel Hardy¬ 
man,’’ would look when she had the right to use 
it. On the whole, it may be said that the time 
passed smoothly, with some occasional checks 
and drawbacks, which were the more easily en¬ 
dured seeing that they took their rise in Isabel’s 
own conduct. Compliant as she was in general, 
there were two instances, among others, in which 
her resolution to take her own way was not to 
be overcome. She refused to write either to 
Moody or to Lady Lydiard informing them of 
her engagement; and she steadily disapproved 
of Miss Pink’s policy of concealment in the mat¬ 
ter of the robbery at Lady Lydiard’s house. Her 
aunt could only secure her ns a passive accom¬ 
plice by stating family considerations in the stron¬ 
gest possible terms. “ If the disgrace was con¬ 
fined to you, my dear, I might leave you to decide. 
But I am involved in it, as your nearest relative: 
and, what is more, even the sacred memories of 
your father and mother might feel the slur cast 
on them.” This exaggerated language—like all 
exaggerated language, a mischievous weapon in 
the arsenal of weakness and prejudice—had its" 
effect on Isabel. Reluctantly and sadly she con¬ 
sented to be silent. 

Miss Pink wrote word of the engagement to 
Moody first, reserving to a later day the superior 
pleasure of informing Lady Lydiard of the very 
event which that audacious woman had declared 
to be impossible. To her aunt’s surprise, just 
as she was about to close the envelope, Isabel 
stepped forward, and inconsistently requested 
leave to add a postscript to the very letter which 
she had refused to write! Miss Pink was not 
even permitted to see the postscript. Isabel se¬ 
cured the envelope the moment she laid down 
her pen, and retired to her room with a head¬ 
ache {which was heart-ache in disguise) for the 
rest of the day. 

While the question of the marriage was still 
in debate, an event occurred which exercised a 
serious influence on Hardyman’s future plans. 

He received a letter from the Continent which 
claimed his immediate attention. One of the 
sovereigns of Europe had decided on making 
some radical changes in the mounting and equip¬ 
ment of a cavalry regiment, and he required the 
assistance of Hardyman in that important part 
of the contemplated reform which was connected 
with the choice and purchase of horses, Setting 
his own interests out of the question, Hardyman 
owed obligations to the kindness of his illustri¬ 
ous correspondent which made it impossible for 
him to send an excuse. In a fortnight’s time, at 
the latest, it would be necessary for him to leave 
England, and a month or more might elapse be¬ 
fore it would be possible for him to return. 

Under these circumstances, he proposed, in his 
own precipitate way, to hasten the date of the 
marriage. The necessary legal delay would per¬ 
mit the ceremony to be performed on that day 
fortnight. Isabel might then accompany him on 
his journey, and spend a brilliant honey-moon at 
the foreign court. She at once refused not only 
to accept this proposal, but even to take it into 
consideration. While Miss Pink dwelt eloquent¬ 
ly on the shortness of the notice, Mias Pink’s 
niece based her resolution on far more important 
grounds. Hardyman had not yet announced the 
contemplated marriage to his parents and friends, 
and Isabel was determined not to become his wife 
until Bhe could be first assured of a courteous 
and tolerant reception by the family, if she could 
hope for no warmer welcome at their hands. 

Hardyman was not a man who yielded easily, 
even in trifles. In the present case his dearest 
interests were concerned in inducing Isabel to 
reconsider her decision. He was still vainly try¬ 
ing to shake her resolution, when the afternoon 
post brought a letter for Miss Pink, which intro¬ 
duced a new element of disturbance into the dis¬ 
cussion. The letter was nothing less than Lady 
Lydiard’s reply to the written announcement of 
Isabel's engagement, dispatched on the previous 
day by Miss Pink. 

Her ladyship’s answer was a surprisingly short 
one. It only contained these lines: 

“Lady Lydiard begs to acknowledge -he re¬ 
ceipt of Miss Pink’s letter requesting that she 
will say nothing to Mr. Hardyman of the loss of 
a bank-note in her house, and assigning as a rea¬ 
son that Mis 3 Isabel Miller is engaged to be mar¬ 
ried to Mr. Hardyman, and might be prejudiced 
in his estimation if the facts were made known. 
Miss Pink may make her mind easy. Lady Lyd¬ 
iard has not the slightest intention of taking Sir. 
Hardyman into her confidence on the subject of 
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her domestic affairs. With regard to the pro¬ 
posed marriage, Lady Lydiard casts no doubt on 
Miss Fink’s perfect sincerity and good faith; but, 
at the same time, she positively declines to be¬ 
lieve that Mr. Hardyman meaus to make MiBS Is¬ 
abel Miller his wife. Lady L. will yield to the 
evidence of a properly attested certificate—and 
to no Using else.” 

A folded piece of paper, directed to Isabel, 
dropped out of this characteristic letter as Miss 
Pink turned from the first page to the second. 
Lady Lydiard addressed her adopted daughter in 
these words: 

“ I was on the point of leaving home to visit 
you again, when I received your aunt’s letter. 
My poor deluded child, no words can tell how 
distressed I am about you. You are already sac¬ 
rificed to the folly of the most foolish woman 
living. For God’s sake, take care you do not 
fall a victim next to the designs of a profligate 
man! Come to me instantly, Isabel, and I prom¬ 
ise to take care of you.” 

Fortified by these letters, and aided by Miss 
Pink’s indignation, Hardyman pressed his pro¬ 
posal on Isabel with renewed resolution. She 
made no attempt to combat his arguments—Bhe 
only held firmly by her decision. Without some 
encouragement from llardyman’a father and moth¬ 
er, she Bill! steadily refused to become his wife. 
Irritated already by Lady Lydiard’s letters, he 
lo3t the self-command which so eminently dis¬ 
tinguished him in the ordinary affairs of life, 
and showed the domineering and despotic tem¬ 
per which was an inbred part of his disposition. 
Isabel’s high spirit at once resented the harsh 
terms in winch he spoke to her. In the plainest 
words she released him from his engagement, and, 
without waiting for his excuses, quitted the room. 

Left together, Hardyman and Miss Pink de¬ 
vised an arrangement which paid due respect to 
Isabel’s scruples, and at the same time met 
Lady Lydiard’s insulting assertion of disbelief in 
Hardyman’s honor, by a formal and public an¬ 
nouncement of the marriage. 

It was proposed to give a garden party at the 
farm in a week’s time, for the express purpose 
of introducing Isabel to Ilardynian’s family and 
friends in the character of his betrothed wife. 
If his father and mother accepted the invitation, 
Isabel’s only objection to hastening their union 
would fall to the ground. Hardyman might, in 
that case, plead with his imperial correspondent 
for a delay in his departure of a few days more; 
and the marriage might still take place before he 
left England. Isabel, at Miss Pink’s interces¬ 
sion, was induced to accept her lover’s excuses, 
and, in the event of her favorable reception by 
Hardyraan’s parents at the farm, to give her con¬ 
sent (not very willingly even yet) to hastening 
the ceremony which was to make her Hardy- 
man’s wife. 

On the next morning the whole of the invita¬ 
tions were sent out, excepting the invitation to 
Hsirdyman’s father and mother. Without men¬ 
tioning it to Isabel, Hardyman decided on per¬ 
sonally appealing to Ins mother before he ven¬ 
tured on taking the head of the family into his 
confidence. 

The result of the interview was partially suc¬ 
cessful—aud no more. Lord Rotberfield declined 
to see his youngest soa; and he had engagements 
which would, under any circumstances, prevent 
his being present at the garden party. But, at 
the express request of Lady Kotherfield, he was 
willing to make certain concessions. 

“I have always regarded Alfred as a barely 
sane person,” said his lordship,“since he turned 
his back on his prospects to become a horse- 
dealer. If we decline altogether to sanction this 
now act—I won’t say of insanity, I will say of 
absurdity—on his part, it is Impossible to pre¬ 
dict to whnt discreditable extremities be may not 
proceed. We must temporize with Alfred. In 
the mean time I shall endeavor to obtain some 
information respecting tins young person — 
named Miller, I think yon said, and now resident 
at South Morden. If I am satisfied that she is 
n woman of reputable character, possessing an 
average education and presentable manners, we 
may as well let Alfred take his own way. He is 


out of the pale of Society, as it is; and Miss 
Miller has no father and mother to complicate 
matters, which is distinctly a merit on her part 
—and, in short, if the marriage is not absolutely 
disgraceful, the wisest way (as we have no power 
to prevent itl will be to submit. You will say 
nothing to Alfred about what I propose to do. 

I tell you plainly I don’t trust him. You will 
simply inform him from me that I want time to 
consider, and that, unless he hears to the con¬ 
trary in the interval, he may expect to have the 
sanction of your presence at his breakfast, or 
luncheon, or whatever it is. I must go to town 
in a day or two, and I shall ascertain what Al¬ 
fred’s friends know about this last of his many 
follies, if I meet any of them at the club.” 

Returning to South Morden in no serene frame 
of mind, Hardyman found Isabel in a state of de¬ 
pression which perplexed and alarmed him. 

The news that his mother might be expected 
to be present at the garden party failed entirely 
to raise her spirits. The only explanation she 
gave of the change in her was that the dull 
heavy weather of the last few days made her 
feel a little languid and nervous. Naturally dis¬ 
satisfied with this reply to his inquiries, Hardy¬ 
man asked for Miss Pink. He was informed that 
Miss Pink could not soe him.- She was constitu¬ 
tionally subject to asthma, and haying warnings 
of a return of the malady, Bhe was (by the doc¬ 
tor’s advice) keeping her room. Hardyman re¬ 
turned to the farm in a temper which waB felt by 
every body in his employment, from the trainer 
to the stable-boys. 

While the apology made for Miss Pink stated 
no more than the plain truth, it must be confess¬ 
ed that Hardyman was right in declining to.be 
satisfied with Isabel’s excuse for the melancholy 
that oppressed her. She had that morning re¬ 
ceived Moody’s answer to the lines which she 
had addressed to him at the end of her aunt’s 
letter, and she had not yet recovered from the 
effect which it had produced on her spirits. 

“ It is impossible for me to say honestly that I 
am not distressed” (Moody wrote) “ by the news of 
your marriage engagement. The blow has fallen 
very heavily on me. When I look at the future 
now, I see only a dreary blank. This is not your ' 
fault; you are in no way to blame. I remember i 
the time when I should have been too . angry to j 
own this—when I might have said or done things ! 
which I should have bitterly repented, afterward. , 
That time is past. My temper has been soften¬ 
ed since I have befriended you in your troubles. 
That good at least has come out of my foojish : 
hopes, and perhaps also out of the true sympathy ' 
which I have felt for you. I can honestly ask ■ 
you to accept my heart’s dearest wishes for your; 
happiness, aud I can keep the rest to myself. 

“ Let mo say a word now relating to the ef¬ 
forts that I have made to help you since that i 
sad day when you left Lady Lydiard’s house. 

“ I had hoped (for reasons which it is needless ; 
to mention here) to interest' Mr. Hardyman him- j 
self in aiding our inquiry. But your aunt’s wish- j 
es, as expressed in her letter to me,' close my j 
Ups. I will only ask you, at some convenient; 
time, to let me mention the last discoveries that; 
we have made; leaving it to your discretion,! 
when Mr. Hardyman has become your husband, 
to ask him the questions which, under other cir¬ 
cumstances, I should have put to him myself. 

“ It is, of course, possible that the view I take 
of Mr. Hardyman’s capacity to help us may be a 
mistaken one. In this case, if you still wish the' 
investigation to be privately carried on, I beg of 
you to let mo continue to direct It, as the greatest 
favor you can confer on your devoted old friend. 

“You need be under no apprehension about, 
the expense to which you are likely to put me. I 
have unexpectedly inherited what is to me a 
handsome fortune. 

“The same post which brought your aunt’s let- - 
ter brought a line from a lawyer asking me to 
see him on the subject of my late father’s affairs. 

I waited a day or two before I could summon 
heart enough to see him, or to Bee any body; and 
then I went to his office. You have heard that 
my father’s bank stopped payment, at a time of 


commercial panic. His failure was mainly at¬ 
tributable to the .treachery of a friend tOTvhom 
he had lent a large sum of money, and who paid 
him the yearly interest without acknowledging 
that every farthing of it had been lost in unsuc¬ 
cessful speculations. The son of this man has 
prospered in business, and he has honorably de¬ 
voted a part of his wealth to the payment of his 
father’s creditors. Half the sum due to my fa¬ 
ther has thus, passed into my hands as his next 
of kin, and the other half is to follow in course 
of time. If my hopes had been fulfilled, how 
gladly I should have shared my prosperity with 
youl As it is, I have far more than enough for 
my wants as a lonely man, and plenty left to 
spend In your service. 

“ God bless and prosper you, my dear. I shall 
ask you to accept a little present from me, among 
the other offerings that are made to you before 
the wedding day. R. M.” 

The studiously considerate and delicate tone 
in which these lines were written had an effect 
on Isabel which was exactly the opposite of the 
effect intended by .the writer. She- burst into a 
passionate fit of tears, and in the Bafe solitude 
of her own room, the despairing words escaped 
her,.“I wish I had died before I met with Alfred 
Hardyman!" 

As the days wore on, disappointments and diffi¬ 
culties seemed by a kind of fatality to. beset the 
contemplated announcement'of the marriage. 

Miss Pink’s asthma, developed by the unfa¬ 
vorable weather, set the doctor’s art at defiance, 
and threatened to keep that unfortunate lady a 
prisoner in her room on. the day of the party. 
Hardyman’s invitations were in some cases re¬ 
fused, and in others accepted by husbands, with ' 
excuses for the. absence of their wives. His 
eider brother made an apology for himself as 
well as for his wife.. Felix Sweetsir wrote, “With j 
pleasure, dear Alfred, if my health permits me to 
leave the house.” Lady Lydiard, invited at Miss 
Pink’s special request, sent mo reply. The one 
encouraging circumstance was the silence of Lady ! 
Kotherfield. So long as her son received no in-; 
timation to the contrary, it was a sign that Lord 
Kotherfield permitted his wife to sanction the: 
marriage by her presence. 

Hardyman wrote to his imperial correspondent, ; 
engaging to leave England on the earliest possi¬ 
ble day, and asking to be pardoned if he failed - 
to express himself more definitely, in considera¬ 
tion of domestic affairs which it was necessary j 
to settle before he started for the Continent, If 
there should not be time enough to write again, 
he promised to send a telegraphic announcement 
of his departure. Long afterward Hardyman 
remembered the misgivings that had troubled 
him when he wrote that letter. In the rough 
draft of it he had mentioned, as his excuse for 
not being, yet certain of his own movements, that 
he expected to be immediately married. In the 
fair copy, the vague foreboding of some acci¬ 
dent to come was so painfully present to his 
mind, that he struck out the words which re¬ 
ferred to his marriage and substituted the de¬ 
signedly indefinite phrase, “ domestic affairs.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

The day of the garden party arrived. There 
was no rain, but the air was heavy, and the sky 
was overcast by lowering clouds. 

Some hours before the guests were expected, 
Isabel arrived alone at the farm, bearing the 
apologies of unfortunate Miss Pink, still kept .a 
prisoner in her bed-chamber by the asthma. In 
the confusion produced at the cottage by the 
preparations for entertaining the company, the 
one room in which Hardyman could receive Isa¬ 
bel with the certainty of not being interrupted 
was the smoking-room. To this haven of refuge 
he led her—still reserved and silent, still not 
restored to her customary spirits. “If any vis¬ 
itors come before the time,” Hardyman said to 
his servant, “ tell them I am engaged at the sta¬ 
bles—I must have an hour’s quiet talk with 
you,” he continued, turning to Isabel, “or I shall 
be in too bad a temper to receive my guests with 


common politeness. The worry of • giving this 
party is not to be told in words. I ; almost wish 
I had been content with presenting you to my 
mother, and had let the rest of ray acquaintance 
go to the devil.” \ • . 

A quiet half hour passed, and the first visitor, 
a stranger to the servants, appeared at the cot¬ 
tage gate. He was ; a middle-aged man, and he 
had no wish to disturb Mr. Hardyman. “I will 
wait in the grounds,” he said, “and trouble no¬ 
body.” The middle-aged-man who expressed 
himself in these modest terms was Robert Moody. 

Five minutes later, a carriage drove up to the 
gate. An elderly lady got out of it, followed by 
a fat white Scotch terrier that growled at every 
stranger within his Teach. It is needless to in- 
■ troduce Lady Lydiard and Tommie- 

Informed that Mr. Hardyman was at the sta¬ 
bles, Lady Lydiard gave the servant her card. 
“Take that to your master, and say I won’t de¬ 
tain him five minutes.” With these words, her 
ladyship sauntered into the grounds. She looked 
about her with observant eyes; not only noticing 
the tent which had been set up. on the grass to 
accommodate the expected guests, but entering 
it, and looking at the waiters who were engaged 
in placing the luncheon on the table. Returning 
to the outer world, she next remarked that Mr. 
Hardyman’s lawn was in very bad order. Barren 
sun-dried patches, and little holes and crevices 
opened here and there by the action of the sum¬ 
mer heat, announced that the lawn, like every 
thing else at the farm, had been neglected in the 
exclusive attention paid to the claims of the 
horses. Reaching a shrubbery which bounded 
one side of the grounds next, her ladyship be¬ 
came aware of a man slowly approaching her, to 
all appearance absorbed in thought. The man 
drew a little nearer. She lifted her glasses to 
her eyes, and recognized—Moody. 

No- embarrassment • was produced on either 
side by this unexpected meeting. Lady Lydiard 
had, not long since, sent to ask her former stew¬ 
ard to visit her, regretting, in her warm-hearted 
way, the terms on which they had separated, and 
wishing to atone for- the harsh language that 
had escaped her at their parting interview. In 
the friendly talk which followed the reconcilia¬ 
tion, Lady Lydiard not only heard the news of 
Moody’s pecuniary inheritance, but, noticing the 
change in hiB appearance for the worse, contrived 
to extract from him the confession of hia iU- 
Btarred passion for Isabel. To discover him now, 
after all that he had acknowledged, walking 
about the grounds at Hardyman’s farm, took her 
ladyship completely by surprise. “Good heav¬ 
ens !” she exclaimed, in her loudest tones, “ what 
are you doing here ¥” 

“You mentioned Mr. Hardyraan’s garden party, 
my lady, when I had the honor of waiting on 
you,” Moody answered.- “Thinking over it aft¬ 
erward, it seemed the fittest occasion I could find 
for making a little weddrag present to Miss Isa¬ 
bel. Is there any harm in my asking Mr. Hardy¬ 
man to let me, put the present on her plate, so 
that she may see it when she sits down to lunch¬ 
eon ? If your ladyship thinks so, I will go away 
directly, and send the gift by post.” 

Lady Lydiard looked at him attentively. “ You 
don’t despise the girl,” Bhe asked, “ for selling her¬ 
self for rank and money ? I do, I can tell you.” 

Moody’s worn white face flushed a little. “No, 
my lady,” he answered, “ I can’t hear you say 
that. Isabel would not have engaged herself to 
Mr. Hardyman unless she had been fond of him 
—as fond, I dare say, as I once hoped she might 
be of me. It’B a hard thing to confess that; but 
I do confess it, in justice to her—God bless her I” 

The generosity, that spoke in those simple words 
touched the finest sympathies in Lady Lydiard’s 
nature. “ Give me your hand,” she said, with 
her own generous spirit kindling in her eyes. 
“You have a great heart, Moody. Isabel Miller 
is a fool for not marrying you —and one day she 
will know it.” 

Before a word more could pasB between them, 
Hardyman’s voice was audible on the other side 
of the shrubbery, calling irritably to his servant 
to find Lady Lydiard. 

[to bx continued.] 
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OUGHT WE TO VISIT IIER? 

By Mbs. Edwards, Author of ‘.‘Susan Fielding,” ‘‘Arohio Lovell,” eto. 


CHAPTER XL. 

OOOD-UV FO It EVER. 

Y ET another “sin worth sinning,” 
another dunce worth dancing, is 
Rawdon Crosbie fitted to enjoy in this 
life. 

Jane walks up to his side, without the 
Duke of Malta, and asks for it herself, 
jusl as ho is standing, jealous, miserable, 
undecided whether lie shall invite tho 
lenst musical of the Miss Pippins (or tho 
ensiling waltz, or rush ntvay from every¬ 
body, smoke n pipe of despair in tho star¬ 
light, then return to his hotel, and have 
dona with ladies nod Indies’ society for¬ 
ever! “Can I Imvo the honor of this 
waltz, Mr. CroshioV It seems I may wait 
forever if 1 wait until your highness will 
condescend to ask me.” 

She looks beautiful, almost startlingly 
beautiful, ns sho speaks—her lips smil¬ 
ing (Jnne knows a good deni about that 
smiling art; beforo tho footlights has she 
not seen ballet-girls practise it in tho faco 
of the most atrocious bodily tortures?— 
hero, on tho stngo of life, with ndverso 
eyes, not tlioso ofn friendly public, watch¬ 
ing her, shall sho not show front ns brave?) 
the hectic of her cheeks contrasting vivid¬ 
ly with the nmrhlo of her round young 
neck and arms, her blue eyes all aglow 
with feverish light. 

Rnivdon looks at her liko one who 
dreams; looks nt her with n mingling 
of fcolings that 1 lind it Imrd to dcscrilio 
in words. She is nothing to him, and yet 
ns she stands here nt his side smiling into 
his Ihco, and speaking to him with tlint 
voice of hers, sho is everything. The past 
that Ims been Francis Theobald’s, the fu¬ 
ture that may be, Rawdon does not nsk 
himself what, matter nothing, lie, lie 
alone in the world possesses tho present 
moment, and will make the most of it. A 
man going to execution might surely drink 
with zost a draught of rarest wine offered 
him by some pitying linnd on Ids road. 

Sho takes his arm, they stand fir a min¬ 
ute or two in silence, and then the music 
begins and they start. If linwdoii livos 


to ho an old man, surely tho keen pain tne 
keenest eiy oyraent of the next live mii.utcs 
must remain no dry mental record, but a 
warm and living sensation in his memory. 
As tho waltz proceeds lie goes again 
through every scene of their brief friend¬ 
ship. lie remembers the (list look Jane 
gave him on the promenndo nt Spa, tho 
ball and the (imnde Duchcsso waltzes, 
tho walk homo in the perfumed summer 
moonlight, their supper beside the win¬ 
dow, the ineffaceable picture of her ns she 
stood, tho hnlf-dcnd roses in her hnir, 
smiling good-by to him in the early morn¬ 
ing on tho stairenso. He remembers the 
day of tho Lidlington Flower Show, bus 
jealousy, their walk—that for him might 
Imvo been in Arcadia—among tho flowers, 
and how they laughed and jested in tho 
level sunlight; ..ml the hours alone to¬ 
gether in the silent garden of Theobalds; 
and the night nt tho Prince of Wales’s, 
and tho “sermon by gaslight” on the 
pavement of Maddox street. 

And now nil is over. 

Just ns unmistakably ns a dying man 
knows tlint he is dying, Rnwdon Crosbie 
knows Hint his ill-sturred passion, with all 
it has given and all it Ims taken awny, is 
in its death agony. He is drinking tho 
Inst dregs of tho poison-cup, and tho poi¬ 
son tastes like nectar to tho last. 

When the waltz finishes Jnno dcclnree 
herself tired, and instead of wnlking about 
the room on Rnwdon's arm, takes posses* 
sion of tho first vacant chair that comes tc 
band, Rnwdon placing himself nt her sido 

They are, ns it chances, exactly oppo¬ 
site poor Emmy, who, pnrtncrless dur 
ing the lust dance, is sitting in tho same 
place where Adonis left her some quartet 
of nn hour ago. 

“Rnwdon,” cries Jnne, npropos of 
nothing, and turning her eyes full upon 
tho Ind's fneo, “ that wultz was our good- 
by. Did you know it? Not tho cut eter¬ 
nal, but good-by all tho snmo. Well, 
when people go awny they sometimes ask 
n favor of tho friend tlioy lenvo, don’t 
they? I want to nsk a favor of vou.” 

“ doing awny 1 ” repeats Rawdon blank- 
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ly. “ And are you going nwny, Mrs. The¬ 
obald? Are you going co leave Chalk- 
sliire? ” 

“ Yes, I’m going to ienro Chalkshiro. 
Thore was no groat love between us from 
the beginning”—Jano lias never reud 
Shakespeare, but she has got a little stock 
of tier own of stage quotations,—“ Tlicro 
was no great lovo between us from the be¬ 
ginning, and it lias pleased God to decrease 
it on further acquaintance. Clmlkshire 
air doesn't agreo with mo, so I’iu going ” 
—a quiver, ns though soino spasm of pain 
had seized tier, contracts her lips—■“ I’m 
going to havo a change from it. Well, 
that is not what I wanted to talk to you 
about. If I ask a favor of you, iny dear 
boy, will you promise beforehand to grunt 
it? You’ll never repent it if you do. 
Itawdon, I haven’t much goad left in mo, 
I know, but I’m not quite so vile ns to 
want to hurt you. Will you promise? ” 

“ Most faithfully,” says liawdon Cros- 
bie without a second’s hesitation. “ You 
should know that pretty well, 1 think, 
without going through the form of ask¬ 
ing.” 

“ Go this moment—no, not this moment, 
/ want you lor a littlo whilo longer, but 
go, the moment you lenvo mo, to Miss 
Marsiand and try once more to set things 
straight, ask tier once moro to forgivo you. 
She will not say ‘ No ’ to-night, I’ll answer 
for that.” 

liawdon Crosbio turns whitn to the vory 
lips. “Tills—tills is the last tiling I 
should have expected you to ask me, Mrs. 
Theobald.” 

“ No doubt of it,” says Jano quietly. 
“ But everything that Is least to bo ex¬ 
pected is happening to-night. Did you 
seo mo dance my lancers, Air. Crosbio? I 
was in tlio sumo set witli Lady Laurie and 
a Mist Archdeacon nnd your mammn. 
And the sot did not melt away like the 
first one 1 tried with Dolly Stundish, nnd 
the ladies nil gave me the ti)>s of their fin¬ 
gers nnd mnunged not to faint. I have 
learned a lesson by that, liawdon, my dear. 
If one would rough-rido the prejudices of 
good English society, one must have a 
Dnke of Malta, not a Dolly Stundish, fur 
one’s partner.” 

She laughs rnlhor loudly. Emma 
Mnrslnnd across the room can hear her. 
Hut it is a laugh from which all the old 
merriment, all the hearty ring which onco 


made Jane’s lnughter so good a thing to 
listen to, has fled. 

“ And so, remembering the lancets, I 
think \Vo may say that everything least 
likely to happen is happening to-night, 
liawdon”—alter a second or two—“some 
day or nuother, a long timo licnco it inuy 
be, just one more tiling I should be glad 
for you to do. But you needn't proinlso 
about this; do it only if it seems good 
to you. Some day or other, then, when 
you are a steady old married man, nnd 
when you nvo talking to your wife about 
the past, I should like you to say to her 
that before 1 loll Clmlkshire 1, Jane Theo¬ 
bald, wished her happiness, nnd that if I 
ever gave her pain 1 was sorry for it. Do 
you hear? ” 

“ I hear," answers liawdon very low, 
nnd not onco raising his eyes to Jano’s 
face. 

“And, without my making any fine- 
company speeches, my dear boy, you must 
take for granted all the good things I wish 
you. The only happy hours 1 ever had in 
Chnlkshiro wore the hours I spent with 
you. 1 shall like, whatever becomes of 
me, to look buck to them and to romoinber 
liow pluckily you used to stand my friend. 
And now,” she goes on a littlo hastily, 
“ I don’t know that thoro’s anything more 
for us to talk about. Good-by forever is 
a nasty tiling to say, liawdon, so we won’t 
say it. We won’t think that our good-by 
forover is really boing spoken just at this 
moment.” 

“ And I shall never feel tlint it has been 
spoken at all,” says liawdon stoutly. 
“ As long ns yoa livo nnd I live, Mrs. 
Theobald, I shall never feel that we have 
wished each other a last good-hy.” 

“ You think so now. The day will 
come—yes, Hawdon, yes, the future is 
uncertain; impossible to say how any of 
us may tum out in the future—but the 
day will come, depend upon it, when 
you’ll tlinnk your stars good-by forever 
teas said between you nnd mo, nnd thon— 
oh, lioavon, wlmtovor we do, don’t let us 
get lnchrymoso und sentimental! ” With 
a sort of start Jane interrupts herself 
thus. Almost within ear-shot, does not 
the Duke of Malta stand wntching her? 
“ You’ll want all that kind ol sugary ma¬ 
terial, yon know, child, for the grand re¬ 
conciliation scene in which you nnd Miss 
Mainland ere cowing on. It won’t be a 
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very hard scene to net, tuko my word for 
it. People seldom fail in pleading when 
they really want to be pnrdoncd. The 
question is, how am I, outside in the cold, 
to know that the pardon is spoken? ” 

She pauses for a minute, then selects a 
whito moss rosebud from the llowcrs she 
holds in her linnd, and gives it to him. 

“ Hero, take this, llnwdon—I have ex¬ 
cellent eyes, I shall sco it wherever I may 
bo in the room—and wear it until the mo¬ 
ment when your sweetheart says ‘ Yes.’ 
Then I, outside in the cold, must have my 
sign, and the sign shall bo that you pull 
out my flower, my Inst gilt, alas! from 
your buttonhoh, and in the agitation of 
your feelings let it drop, accidentally of 
course, at your sweetheart's feet. You 
promise? ” 

Beforo llnwdon has time to answer, 
the Duke of Malta advances to clnim her 
—with such nu expression of assured suc¬ 
cess, such a flush of triumph upon his 
vacuous Bcnudcsert iiice I Jane rises, 
takes his arm with a curious, half-sullen 
air of submission, then turns onco more 
to llnwdon Crosbie. 

“ Y'ou promise 1110 7” she repeats in a 
whisper. “ I shall feel—well, the only plea¬ 
sure anything could give me to-night when 
1 receive my sign.” 

And lie promises. They are the last 
words ever spoken between them. Upon 
the Duke of Malta’s arm Jane passes 
away among the crowd of dancers; nud in 
another minute llawdon Crosbie has taken 
the vacant chair by Kinmn Mnrslnnd’sside. 

In a pocin or a play, men, at all stirring 
moments of tho plot, express their feel¬ 
ings, 1 remark, in languugo artistically 
ndcqunte to tho occnsion. In every-dny 
commonplace reality, they talk cvcry-dny 
commonplace still; plead for their mis¬ 
tress’s lust Ihvor much in the same strain 
and tono as they would ask her to pass 
them the toast nt breakfast; only that in 
asking for the toast their uttomneo might 
be more natural, and therefore more ox* 
pressivc. 

“What! not dancing, Einmy ? ” This 
is the observation with which llnwdon, 
his heart really torn by conflicting emo¬ 
tions, begjns the scene that he knows 
must, ono way or another, govern the 
courso of his wliolo faturo iifo. 

“ No, I’m not dnneing this time,” says 
Emma. “ I’vo danced as much as I wish 
to dance this evening.” 


“ It’s getting awfully hot; don’t you 
think so? ” 

“ Yes; but if the windows are open on 
both sides there is such u draught. It’s 
better to bo too hot than to sit in a 
draught.” 

“ Well, porhnps it is. You won’t give 
me another dunce to-night, I suppose, 
Emmy?” 

“ Yes, llnwdon, 1 will, if you wish for 
me.” 

11 1 did not like to ask you sooner. I 
thought Adonis was suro to have filled all 
the vacant places in your programme.” 

‘‘Poor dear Adonis I” What woman 
can speak of tho man she has refused with¬ 
out some slight inflection of voice betray¬ 
ing his secret? “ Adonis does not danco 
round dances, you know.” 

“ And yon will dance this galop with 
me, then?” 

“ I shall bo very happy.” 

But neither of them rises, and both 
kccji their eyes fixed rigidly straight before 
them, as pcoplo do who are conscious that 
they are nut saying wlmt they would like 
to say if they dared, and knew how. 

‘‘Mrs. Theobald is looking very well 
to-night,” remnrks Emma, breaking the 
ico nt last. " 1 mean well as far ns looks 
go. I—I’m sorry for her, llnwdon.” 
Timidly poor Emmy volunteers this, her 
first concession. ‘‘ People are saying tlint 
Mr. Theobald has gono away and left hor, 
nnd there’s such n wretched look on hor 
fiicc all the time she is laughing and talk¬ 
ing with the Duke.” 

“ You could hardly expect a woman in 
her position, nlonc in n room full of pcoplo 
who have shunned and blackballed her, to 
look very jolly,” answers llnwdon. 

“ If 1 had to act tho last few weeks 
over again, I know tlint I, far one, would 
boliavo very differently toward Mrs. Theo¬ 
bald; but it’s no use looking back now. 
The past is pnst, nnd done with I” And 
Emma gives a melancholy sigh ns she 
thinks of tho lovely wedding-dresses from 
Miss Fletcher’s, tho orange blossoms, the 
lloniton veil (tried on in strictest confi¬ 
dence licfore ono’s eight bridesmaids), all 
locked away painfully spotless, drenrily 
intact, in the bran-new portinuntoau nnd 
travelling cases that woro to hnvo accom¬ 
panied Mr. and Mrs. llnwdon Crosbie 
upon their wedding tour. 

“Is the pnst dono with?” exclaims 
llnwdon. 11 Emma,” and his voico trem- 
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bles, “is the post, the time when we loved 
and trusted cncli other so well, gone by 
forever between you nnd ine? ” 

“ Oh, ltawdon—oil, don’t—oh, wlmt 
would limninm think?—oh, I know the 
Pippins ure looking!” cries Emma, her. 
heart swelling with a Budden rapturous 
hope. 

“ I hnvo been to blame in every way—a 
fool! I deserved to lose you, 1 don’t de- 
sorvo your forgiveness, but—I ask it! 
Emma, thinking of yourself, and of your 
own happiness alone, not of any suffering 
your nnswor might cost me, is it possihlo 
you can say you pardon me? is it possible 
there is room for me in your affection 
yet?” 

And now comes to Rawdon Crosbie the 
most strangely-blent moment conceivable 
of pleasure and of pain. For Emma, sucli 
honest love, such tendor womanly forgive¬ 
ness upon her face as makes tier more than 
pretty, falters “ Yes,” and Jane standing 
outside in the cold—just opposite the lov¬ 
ers, that is to say, flushed nnd radiant, on 
the Duke of Multi’s arm—must have her 
sign! 

Ho takes the flower, ns she bade him, 
from Ills buttonhole nnd holds it irreso¬ 
lutely. 

“ How odious 1 used to be about your 
bits nf flowers, your withered weeds,” 
cries Emipn presently; poor Emma, who 
feels in tier immense now-born happiness 
that slid can novor blame herself enough 
for the jealousy through which that licp- 
pincss was so nearly wrecked! “I’m 
wiser now, Rawdon; I ask no importinent 
questions about your white rosohud, al¬ 
though 1 can form a pretty shrewd guess 
who gnve it you. Your buttonhole was 
without adornment, sir, when we danced 
that miserable dunco together at the be¬ 
ginning of the evening.” 

“ I have danced witli Lydia Pippin, 
Augusta Drown—witli I don’t know how 
many charming creatures since,” says 
Ruwdon. 

And Emma seems contented. Just at 
tliis moment up comes Sir John Lnurio 
to ask her for the following quadrille, 
the last square dance of the evening. 
Even in the first roso flush of enraptured 
love, Kmma cannot resist the honor of 
dancing witli the county member; nnd ns 
the good old gcntlemnn, spectacles on 
nose, stands writing ids nnme down on 
her programme, Rawdon gets an oppor¬ 


tunity, unobserved, for giving Jane her 
sign. 

In acrowdcd ballroom, everybody Argus- 
eyed, watching everybody elso’s affairs, 
’tin wonderful how littlo is known, rcul- 
ly, of what goes on among the different 
actors, ltnwdon Crosbie is evidently try¬ 
ing to patcli tilings up, wiso young man, 
with the heiress, in Mqjor Ilcrvey’s ab¬ 
sence. That all the world lias been ob¬ 
serving during the past live minutes. 
Who sliould noticosucli a triviul action as 
his raising a morsel of liulitdead flower to 
liis lips, holding it to them with a great, 
tenderness, for a second or two, then—his 
sunburnt, unsentimental face becoming 
livid the while—laying it gently down on 
the floor just beside the hcmofMissMnrs- 
lund’s ball dress, nnd letting it rest tliore! 
Who, I say, sliould notice such unimpor¬ 
tant nonsense as all this ? 

“ I’m sura I didn’t want any other part¬ 
ner than you to-night,’’suysEiumn, turn¬ 
ing to her lover. “ Rut one couldn’t re¬ 
fuse Sir John—sny, Ruwdon, could ono? ” 

“ Perfectly impossible, my dear Emma. 
Now the right tiling, I suppose, for me is 
to solicit the honor of fat old Lady Lau¬ 
rie’s hand nnd bo your vis-ii-vis? ” 

“ I liopeyou are not beginning to laugh 
at mo already, Rawdon? ” 

“ Do I look in sucli a very laughing 
mood tiieu, Emma? ” 

And Eminn after glancing nt his fnco is 
forced to confess a little liittorly that lie 
does not. Rawdon Crosbio, ns I have be¬ 
fore remarked, is no export in the art of 
feigning emotion. 

When the waltz is over, Mrs. Theobald 
begins to walk about on the Duke’s arm; 
alter a timo, accidentally or otherwise, 
posses closo to tlio lovers as they stand 
talking to Mrs. Crosbio at the upper end 
of tlio room. Sho gives Rawdon a furtive 
smilo of congratulation that witli nil its 
kindliness cuts him to the heart. Then, 
Kmma chancing nt tlio moment to raise 
her head, tlio eyes of the two young wo¬ 
men meet—meet, Emma Mnnlnnd may 
ono day be glad to remember, witli a look 
of forgiveness nnd reconciliation nt last. 

It is considered otiquottc at the Lid- 
lington public balls for “ everybody ” to 
ieavo together: Lady Laurie orders her 
carringo nt two; Mrs. Coventry Drown, 
nnd all minor luminaries, order theirs at 
the same hour. After her qundrillo with 
Sir John, Emma lias ono blissful round 
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dnnco with her lover, then quits the ball¬ 
room on his arm, some bald-headed gen¬ 
tleman of Clml ksliire repute, you limy bo 
sure, cseorting Mrs. Crosliie—poor Mrs. 
Cr.wiiie, ready to weep with iimteriinl Joy 
at the happy turn events have taken, but 
dignified and well-bred in her demeanor 
toward j 1’rovidenco to the Inst. 

In the vestibule occurs the usual crush 
of cloaked and hooded Indies, and of gen¬ 
tlemen tripping themselves up over the 
Indies’ trains. “ Oinrming ball, was it 
not?” “ Oh, charming! Never saw your 
daughters look so well.” “ Hood night, 
dear I/id.v l/mrio.” “ Hope you will not 
suffer from the heat! ” “ Hope you will 
not suffer from the cold ! ” So tho Olinlk- 
shire notables, trending on each other’s 
satin tues, ami murmuring platitudes in 
each other’s weary faces, light their way 
tu the front, and vanish from the stage of 
this little drama. 

“ .Mrs. Coventry Brown’s carriage! ” 

Forth steps the mqjestic woman, liker 
to a purring white cat than ever, with 
a swan’s-down cloak drawn up around her 
throat; the tlirco youthful white cats, nlso 
in swan's-down, following. 

“ .Mrs. Pippin's carriage! ’’ 

Tho’ watchful barndoor mamma, and 
her brood of elderly chickcas, pass awuy 
out of our sight. 

“ Mrs. Croshie’s enrringe!” 

No; the name, this time, lias been 
shouted wrong. Mrs. Crosbio’s carriage 
next but one, 

Mrs. Francis Theobald’s carringo stops 
the way. 

She Hatters down the steps in her white 
dress nnd flowers at the I)uko of Malta’s 
side, the light from tho lamps outside 
shining on her; flushed, successful—ns 
women count success—yet with that samo 
hunted look of which I have spoken upon 
her face still—a vision several persons 
among this Clmlkshirc assemblage are not 
likely to forget. 

Tho Duke stands, bareheaded, eagerly 
whispering to her for a minute or more 
after she is seated, heedless,it would seem, 
of tho string of county carriages whoso 
progress Mrs. Francis Theobald’s hack 
vehicle impedes. 

He whispers more and more eagerly; 
Jane never answers. At Inst, “If you 
expect me torcmemlier anything nhout it, 
yon Imd better write tho name down,’’she 
rcinurks, in a cold, hard sort of tono. 


Itawdon Crosbie is near onough to hear 
tier words. “ 1 never remembered a pro¬ 
mise or mi address in uiy life.” 

Slio hands the Duke her ball pro¬ 
gramme ; he scribbles a word or two on 
tiio back and gives it to her again, with 
another lust whisper. 

And then tho door of tho carriage is 
shut, nnd Jane drives away, tho Duke of 
Malta watching iter progress into the 
darkness of the night. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

ALOXO TUB RAILROAD TO MIN. 

Away into the darkness; hack through 
the hush and sweetness of tho August 
night, home. 

ilnnnnh, the nursemaid, the only watch¬ 
er in the grim old house— Ilnnnnh, with 
nerves nlrcndy shaken by ruts nnd croak¬ 
ing boards, stares open-mouthed at the 
nppnrition of Mrs. Theobald's face, ghast¬ 
ly now tlint it has cooled from tho flush 
and excitement of the ball; the blue eyes 
weary, yet with nn ummtuml glow of liro 
in their weariness; the hair pushed buck 
from tho temples; tho lips dry nnd scarlet; 
the whole expression of tier fuco chnnged. 

Will Mrs. Theobald please to take 
anything? Yes, Mrs. Theobald will tako 
some brandy nnd water when she gets up 
stairs, the proportion of brandy not smnll, 
Ilnnnnh. And then she submits to linving 
pirns taken out nnd flowers unfnstenod; 
submits to Hnnnnh’s talk, nnd—nnd wants 
nothing more. Wants nothing but to be 
left alone, within locked doors, the reflect 
tion of her own fnee in tho looking-glass, 
the sight of liloasy nsloep nnd rosy in hor 
cot, for company. 

In tho lino old days when rack nnd 
thumbscrew wero called in to the aid of 
orthodox social opinions, the accused, we 
rend, did, after tho first great wrench of 
nerve nnd niusclo, feel little more; man’s 
physical capacity for sufl'eiing being, 
tlrnnk Heaven, less lionndloss tlinn man’s 
capacity for inflicting it. Jane should 
lmvo gone through the worst by now, if 
tho same lnw hold good in tho moral os in 
the mntcrinl world, which unfortunately 
it docs not. 

In the Infinite spirit Is room 
For tlio pulse of an Inllnllo pain. 

She hns been in torture throughout the 
evening; was in torture while she danced. 
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smiled, planned, radiant with “success,” 
the ruin of all her future years; is in tor¬ 
ture now. 

The room she and Theobald occupy is 
the same beat or purplo room to which 
hor sisters-in-law led her on the night 
when she first tasted respectability. There 
Is the ghostly four-poster in which cousin 
James died; there are the ghostly watch- 
pockets ; there the two prim dressing ta¬ 
bles. Nothing altered outwardly. Only 
the lifo that then wns in its spring laid 
low by sudden blight; only an unimport¬ 
ant unit about to be added to the sum of 
shipwrecked and abandoned human wnifs 
with which the world’s highways are over¬ 
stocked. 

Is it to bo wondered at? Jane took her 
lmindy and water at a draught ns soon as 
tho servant left her alone, and the result 
of the stiinulnnt is, no merciful stupor, no 
kindly impairment of reason, but rather a 
Bhnrpcncd power of gauging her wretch¬ 
edness to its depths. Is this crowning act 
of her history a thing in any way to won¬ 
der at? She remembers a score of chil¬ 
dren who learned in tho same class with 
hor from Adolphe Dido, and who have 
most of them endod ns she will, only with 
less noiso and glitter. Some innate ten¬ 
dency of ballet-girls probably, against 
which, now that the play of life begins to 
“ work close,” it wero vain to struggle. 
One’s fate—ns well accept fate bravely— 
mnkc no whine over it. And yet—and 
yet—what love resurgent, what yearning 
toward nil things right and honest, were 
in her heart four hours ago. Wlmt loath¬ 
ing, wlint abhorrence for the future to 
which she tacitly stands committed, are in 
hor heart now! 

Taking her candle, she goes up to Blos- 
sy's cot and bends over, looking at her in 
a sort of blank despair. The child 11 fea¬ 
tures” Theobald, ns tho country people 
say, and the likeness comes out strongest 
when sleep has shut the blue eyes which 
are her solo rcscmblnnco to her mother. 
Theobald’s fair hair and complexion, his 
forehead, his print of eiiin—Theobald's 
whole fnco rises before Jane's sight with 
cruel distinctness ns she looks at the baby 
face of Ills little dnughtcr. And she turns 
from her abruptly; yes, turns from her 
with a feeling well-nigh of hatred. IIow 
should I write tho word if I did not know 
that love and hatred, under the overmas¬ 


tering influence of jealousy, are exchange¬ 
able terms? 

Sho turns from the child, I say, and for 
an instant stands motionless, then, through 
a ImU'-open door, walks into a small ad- 
joiping room, her husband’s dressing- 
room. It is in disorder, Esther tho house¬ 
maid having taken her day's junketing 
at the races; just ns Mr. Theobald loft 
it after dressing this morning. Three 
or four summer cravats—failures—are 
strewn about the dressing-table; the 
gloves in vhich lie drove over from The 
Folly lie on the floor. Sho stoops and 
picks one of these gloves up; in I know 
not what passion of tenderness clasps it 
tight, tight to hor breast for a moment, 
then flings it from her witli a gesture of 
abhorrcnco. Melodramatic, highly; but 
coming from Jane, natural. If she were 
dying, the poor theatre-nurtured girl must 
be theatrical still. Alter this, shutting 
and locking the door, ns though sho would 
lock him away from her thoughts with the 
action, she comes back to her room and 
finishes undressing. 

lly now a faintest primroso tingo has 
bogun to penetrate through the heavy 
window curtains. Jnno draws one back 
nnd sees tho world already entered upon a 
new day; sees tho chill light resting on 
tho hoar old elms around Theobalds, nnd 
on the faintly-outlined chalk downs that 
were a thousand yours before she wns, 
and will bo n thousand years after sho 
hns sinned nnd suffered her littlo hour 
and gone to sleep again. What matter 
her sorrows or her wrongs in this great 
system of things wherein she bolds so poor 
a place? Of what account are they or 
sho to any one? And then return to her 
mind the protestations of life-long devo¬ 
tion, tho oilers of riches, freedom, “ posi¬ 
tion,” whioh have been incessantly whis¬ 
pered in her ear throughout tho evening. 
And though she loathes the offers nnd him 
who made them alike—more than this, 
though, with wisdom promaturely learnt 
in tho sharpest of all soliools, she ap¬ 
praises both protestations and offers at 
their exact value—it seems to her that 
there can lie no going back now; thnt 
wlmt is coming is not only inevitable, but 
best. 

All times of revolution, in nations or in 
n girl’s ignorant heart, nro times of light¬ 
ning speed. Four hours ago, reckoning 
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time by ordinary computation, Jane was 
swayed by one tierce passion, simply; in 
an access of jealousy, desired swift and 
sare and desperate retaliation upon one 
offender. She lias gone through a whole 
lifetime of moral change since then; will 
be avenged not only fur her bruised and 
despised love’s sake, not on Theobald only, 
now, but on the world; will throw down 
the gauntlet not merely to the Chnlkshire 
respectability which has flouted her, but 
to all respectability. (An old, ever-new 
story, render. Society revolting ngninst 
the class; the individual revolting against, 
and so justifying, society.) How puerile, 
childish, seems that scheme she once en¬ 
tertained of returning to the stage! 
What, go through tho bitter toil, the 
heat, the cold of that hnrdest slavery, to 
win tho applause of a capricious public, 
the paltry earnings of some forty or filly 
shillings a week, while Theobald, by good 
luok rid, without signal disgrace, of his 
incumbrance, might return honorably to 
tho world that Imd found no plnco for her, 
tho world of Lady Hose (jolightly! 

Work wants a sound heart, lfntnny 
time, whilo he loved and was faithful to 
her, Francis Theobald had happened to 
ruin himself utterly—yes, to the wanting 
of bread—never doubt that Jane would 
linve gone back to tho stage, short skirts, 
hard work, modest pay, and all, nnd have 
pirouetted bravely for his support; yes, 
and have Imd him wear fine lavender 
gloves and embroidered linen, nnd smoko 
the best attainable cigars, out of her poor 
superfluities. 

That isjust thesortofstuffsheismadeof. 

Not now, not now ! 

—She moves across to her dressing- 
table, where lie her soiled bull gloves, her 
faded bouquet, her programme. She takes 
up this Inst, and looks down through the 
list of dances—each “Vnlso d’Amjur” 
or “Unlop Infernal’’ marking a s ntion 
of her journey along the railroad to ruin I 
—then turns over to the other side, nnd in 
cold, green daylight, rends the words the 
Duke wrote there in pencil ns he stood 
bareheaded, the county watching, I will 
not say envying her" success,” beside the 
door of her carriage. 

Only three or four words: the address 
of a certain hotel in Brussels, with his 
Urace’s initials scrawled in monogram 
underneath. But Jane’s face turns sud¬ 
denly nshon as she reads them. Pain, 


like pleasure^ has its exaltations; pain 
hitherto has lifted her in some measure 
above tho level of her guilt. The sight of 
those few words, in the Duke’s hand¬ 
writing, nnd in her possession, makes her 
realize, with a shiver of actual bodily ter¬ 
ror ,^‘what all this is that is befalling her. 

Uod, can she escape, may she escape! 
Help her if she be- not already past tho 
reach of help I She hides the programme 
out of sight in her dressing-table drawer— 
as though its secret could be deciphered 
by any eyes save her own—and going up 
to tier bed, not to the side where B ossy 
lies asleep, stands, her ashen face growing 
more ashen, her cold hnndsclasped together 
rigidly, then fulls down on iter knees and 
tries to pray. 

She nnd Min received what would be 
counted but a heathen kind of bringing 
up from poor, strong-hearted, weak-headed 
Uncle Dick. When the children were 
young, however, Uncle Dick’s wife did, 
in her scanty leisure, in her unenlightened 
way, teaoh these heaven-forsaken little 
theatro rats to go on their knees and re¬ 
pent a certain form of words nt night. 
And Jane has clung to the habit since— 
no power of Theobald’s, even, being able 
to shake her from what he has often called 
the “one mild hypocrisy ” of her character.' 

Hypocrisy were to Jane a physical 
impossibility. Had Theobald used the 
word superstition, he might have been 
nearer the murk. For in truth the 
“ prayer ” which has constituted the sole 
nourishment of her spiritual life is one 
I should blush to submit to the eyes of ed¬ 
ucated renders; a formula scarcely to be 
ranked higher than tho distioh of which 
“ Matthew, Mark, Luke, nnd John ” is 
the first line. And still it is a prayer; an 
outcry of weakness to strength; an ac¬ 
knowledgment of something beyond, 
above this visibio life of ours and its 
needs. And formuln,superstition, parrot- 
like repetition of soulless words—call it 
by what name one will—Jane has nevor, 
knowingly, lnid her head on her pillow 
since she was a child without going 
through it. 

She goes through it now. Now, for the 
first time in her existence, probably, learns 
what prayer means. For sho learns that 
her formula means nothing! She is 
staring at the Bickly daylight on the op¬ 
posite wall, nnd kneeling with hands 
joined, nnd lips moving, nnd her heart 
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dumb. Oil, all you who have suffered, do 
you not know the meaning of that awful 
impotence—her heart dumb? 

Well, these things cannot be forced. 
Pruyerless, hopeless, unrepentant, nothing 
remains for Jane but to get into her bed 
and wateh the green light tum to gold, 
then white; presently to hear the birds 
sing, and then the whistle of the gardener's 
boy us he passes under her window to his 
work. Alter a time the servants begin 
to stir in the house, and Blossy, waking, 
flings her soft arms round her mother's 
neck and asks, ns she has done every morn¬ 
ing sinco Saturday, " Why Dada, him 
not here!”and must have her gumo of 
romps as usual. 

And Blossy has her game; sings negro 
melodies at the pitoh of her shrill voice; 
dances fantasias on the bed barefooted, with 
night-gown artistically upraised in the 
morning sunshine; Jane forced to listen 
to her, forced to look at her! For what 
might the servants think, so low lias she 
sunk already—Jane, who, as long as she 
was honest, cared not a straw for the 
whole world!—what might the servants 
think if she rung earlier than on another 
morning to have the child taken away to 
the nursery ? 

By and by comes her own getting up 
and dressing, ller limbs aohe as they 
never ached after any ball before, her 
hands tremble, her throat feels parched. 
And still, thanks to yesterday’s scorching 
on the race course, thanks to the fever of 
the night, her cheeks retain their color. 
When she comes down stairs she is able to 
force her voice as near os may be into its 
accustomed tone. The servants, if ques¬ 
tioned hereafter, will be ready, doubt not, 
to affirm that “ Missus never looked better 
nor in better spirits, and took her break¬ 
fast hearty, and seemed quite cheerful with 
Miss Blossy.” Trustworthy, discrimina¬ 
tive souls! Is it not upon evidence like 
this that the history of half our fireside 
tragedies is written ? 

And the morning hours drag by to noon. 
Blossy’s dinner-time comes, and then, as 
Jane sits at the table, attending to the 
child, and making what pretence she can 
of swallowing food herself, arrives a ser¬ 
vant from The Fully with a note, the same 
that should have been sent over to her 
last night, from Mr. Theobald: 

"Dear Jane,” her lord and master 


writes: "After what you said to-day, I 
conclude you will not mind going to tho 
ball alone. Lord Barty Beaudesert has 
asked mo to stay with him for a few days 
on board his yacht at Cowes. I start to¬ 
night. Address to me, ‘ On board tho 
Ln'is, Cowes,’ if you should have occasion 
to write. Impossible to say for cerluin 
when I shall be back. 

" Your affectionate husband, 

“ Fbancis Tueouald.” 

“ P. S.—If you want money, you will 
find some in my russian-leatlier case. Tno 
key must be in one of my waistcoat pock¬ 
ets in the dressing-room.” 

Well, the postscript is important, more 
important possibly than Mr. Theobald 
imagined when he wrote it. Not tunny 
human actions, virtuous or criminal, can 
come to fruition unless they have cash ns 
a basis—none, certainly, involving rnil- 
.way fares and steamboat tickets; and 
Jane was brought by current household 
expenses to her last sovereign yesterday. 

Mr. Theobald’s thoughtfulness Is op¬ 
portune. 

Site goes up stairs to his dressing-room, 
searohes for the key, happily, or unhnp- 
pily, finds it, and gets what money Hhe 
believes will suffice to carry her to Brus¬ 
sels—eight or ten pounds in gold. This 
done, she divests herself of the few trin¬ 
kets she chances to have about her, her 
chain and watch, a brooch of some slen¬ 
der value, her rings (except her wedding- 
ring—she will wear that a little longer 
yet); then puts on her hat and shawl, 
and stands ready to go, richer only by 
those eight or ten sovereigns and by her 
wedding-ring than on the day when s.'ie 
came to Francis Theobald as a bride. 

Now there is one lost farewell to be ut¬ 
tered, farewell between mother and child, 
between soul and body! Get that wronoh 
over, with ns little thinking about it ns 
possible, andquiokly. The train by which 
she means to go is express—exact to a 
second. Not too much time left her, as it 
is, for walking to the station. 

Blossy is amusing herself alone in the 
breakfast room down stairs. This room, 
as I have said, is the oheerfulest one iii 
tiie house, the room into wiiioh Jane has 
collected together everything in the shape 
of mirror or ornament Theobalds can 
boast. It makes a charming little theatre 
for Bloss, who indeed wants no other en 
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torts foment when she has got an abun¬ 
dance of looking-glass to reflect her own 
small figure and represent imaginary au¬ 
diences as she sings and dances. 

Especially contented with the world, 
and everything in it, is Miss Theobald at 
tliis moment. Auntie Min brought her a 
gilt of gorgeous cherry-colored sosli and 
shoulder-knots from London yesterday, 
requesting, as sho gave it, that the finery 
should be eqjoyed, not locked awny, too 
fine for use, ojt of Blossy’s jurisdiction. 
So over her little holland house-froek the 
child, in the seventh heaven of enraptured 
vanity, disports her grandeur. 

Nor Is she quite without company. 

The paper of the room is of quaint old- 
fashioned design—all whlto and gold 
arabesque, with impossible palm trees in¬ 
termingled, and small green monkeys sit¬ 
ting or clinging by impossible tails and 
hands among tho boughs. Well, ns Jane 
enters, in her travelling dress, lenden- 
oyed, lenden-hearted, Bloss, with infinite 
grnco and variety of gesture, is just ex¬ 
hibiting her ribbons to the monkeys; curt¬ 
seying to this one, extending a shoulder- 
knot to that, holding forth the smart 
fringed end of her sash with disdainful 
sense of superiority to another. She takes 
no notice whatsoever of her mother’s en¬ 
trance, but continues, self-ahsorlied and 
grave, to bestow her salutations around. 
So Jane goes up ond lays her gloved hand 
upon her head. 

Good-by, Blass,” she says, in a thick, 
hoarse voice. Then snatches hold of her 
tight. Kisses neither lips nor brow, but 
buries her fnce for a moment among the 
child’s mass of silken curls. 

“Mine ribbons—pitty zihbonsI ” cries 
Bloss, stroking her rutiled finery with 
tender fingers, and freeing herself with 
a little push from the interruption. “ Me 
dot pitty zibbons 1" 

And then back to her bows and curtseys 
and attitudinizing before her IVlends the 
monkeys. 

A natural action enough, that push. 
AVImt matters the universe, with all tho 
love it contains, to a child still untired of 
its Inst now plaything! 

But to Jane's ruined heart a dcath- 

stnn. 

Even the child wants tier not; the child 
Is Theobald's; will bo bettor off, “ both 
as regards this world and the next.” with¬ 
out her than with her. 


So—that wrenoh is over, the one good- 
by she had to speak spoken. And now 
out into the open daylight, into the sight 
of men, and on with her journey. 


CHAPTER XLn. 

FAST AND LOOSE WITH DESTINT. 

Jane’s destination is Dover; from 
thence by night mail to Ostend, and 
then on to Brussels, otter which point our 
story is not further concerned. 

She lias made no plan in detail of the 
journey, and on reaching Dover learns, 
to her dismay, that she will liavo more 
thau three hours to wait. The Belgian 
steamer, so one of the railway porters in¬ 
forms her, does not start till soven—pas¬ 
sengers not allowed on board till half- 
past six. Where Is she to spend these 
hours? How kill this hideous interval of 
time, without the narcotio of action or 
movement to deaden her pain—still the 
remorse thnt already, the first stage of 
her journey scarce over, burns at her 
heart? 

She knows several Of the large Dover 
hotels, having stopped there often in bet¬ 
ter, innocent days, with Theobald; but 
dreading recognition, will show her face 
at none of these—will sooner bear her 
three hours’ ordeal alone and unnoticed, 
in the ladies’ waiting-room at the station. 
However, the atmosphere of the waiting- 
room makes her faint and sick; after a 
time, too, she begins to think (Jane 
grown n coward in such matters!) that 
the austere-looking woman who guards 
tho water-bottle and texts eyes her with 
suspicion; and so wanders forth into the 
streets, resolved, if walking be possible, to 
pnss the remainder of the time until she 
can go on board in the open air. 

She finds that it is not possible. Walk¬ 
ing wants strength, and Jane, after ten 
or twelve minutes’ trial, discovers with 
terror that she has no strength loft. At 
last, seeing a small but decent inn not 
far from the harbor, she enters it, and in a 
halting voice asks tho tawdrily-dressed 
landlady, who comes out from the bar to 
meet her, if she can have a sitting-room 
to herself for about a couplo of hours. 
She has to wait until the departure of the 
Ostend boat at seven. 

The woman gives her a hard look—the 
logic of a landlady's facts disinclining her 
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doubtless, toward female travellers devoid 
of luggage or ostensible masculine protec¬ 
tion. “Asitting-room? Why,yes,folks 
cun have a parlor to themselves of course, 
by paybig for it; but—*—” 

“ I will pay you what you choose to ask 
me,” is Jane’s answer, hurriedly drawing 
out and opening her purse. 

At which the hard look mollifies. Next 
to masculine protection, what’s so respect¬ 
able as a well-filled purse! “Ah, the 
young lady is going across the water, is 
she? ’Tia to be hoped, for her sake, the 
night will be fine; but the sailors don’t 
like the look of the sky, and the wind is 
dunging fast." Then, after leading her 
some steps along a stilling, beery passage, 
mine hostess chows her guest into a sti¬ 
fling, beery parlor, overlooking the har¬ 
bor and shipping, and redolent of both, 
and leaves her alone. 

The furniture in this parlor consists 
of a rickety horsehair coueli, a tablo, a 
couple of chairs, and a shelf holding a few 
odd volumes of musty leather-bound books. 
Its adornments are, Dover castle in shell- 
work, a bunch of grotesquely unnatural 
feather tulips, and a mezzotint engraving 
of II. M- King William the Fourth : H. 
M. curveting on a louib’s-wool charger 
through a lainb’s-wool forest, with the 
towers of Windsor, royally defying every 
rule of perspective, in the background. 

Well, before Jane has been here three 
rpinutes, it seems to her as though this 
miserable place and its belongings—nye, 
even to the grouping of the unnatural 
tulips, the simper on the face of majesty- 
had been familiar otyeots for years. With 
such ease do we attune ourselves, in cer¬ 
tain overstrung states of mind and body, 
to each successive accompaniment or back¬ 
ground of our pain 1 Her first hope when 
the woman left her alone was that she 
might sleep. No matter how uninviting 
the couoh, she would rest her throbbing 
temples on its pillow in an attitude, at 
least, of sleep. And sleep will not come 
near her. The very attempt at rest has 
but quickened the fever of her brain. No 
escape that way.- She must fact con¬ 
science at last; must bear whatever tor¬ 
ture her own thick-coming, morbidly- 
vivid thoughts have power to inflict upon 
her. 

They shape themselves, bit by bit, into 
a retrospect—mocking her sick heart by 
its brightness—of all the happiest periods 


of her life. Blankly staring atl the oppo¬ 
site wall, and at the fade of simpering 
mezzotint mqjesty, Jane bethinks herd? 
tlie childish years when she and Min riin 
wild about the precinots of Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden; of her short-lirdd 
girlish dreamB of theatrical success; of 
thut first day when Theobald “ stood, add 
fell in love with her,” despite her darndd 
merino and the shabby roses in her hat, 
from the half-lit slips of the'Royal I 

—She did not care for him so very much, 
she remembers, in the early days of their 
courtship; or so, confident of her power, 
she used to tell him. She had seen other 
men she fancied as well before. Mr. Theo¬ 
bald, if he liked, might go. Presents? 
Oh, she wouldn’t take a present from a 
prince. Give up the stage and become a 
lady? With her agreement signed, and 
her dresses ready, and success certain I 
—thanks I The honor of Mr. Theobald’s 
preference was great, but she preferred 
liberty to honor; was too young to know 
her own mind yet. Mr. Theobald might 
go. And he went. For two days, during 
which the world turned black to her, 
Btayed away. Then suddenly, just when 
she was beginning to think he had taken 
her at her word and gone forever, made 
his appearance at the old corner of Wel¬ 
lington street as she was returning home 
from rehearsal, and said, “ Jane, my dear, 
I want your answer to a certain question— 
there can be only one answer for you to 
give, you know—will you throw up your 
engagement and marry me T ” And there 
teas only one answer for her to give. She 
threw up her engagement and married 
him. • 

She remembers the arrangements of, 
their most Bohemian wedding: Theobald* 
In a morning suit, and smoking his pipe 
until he reaohed the vestry door; herself 
in a bonnet made by her own hands and it 
print dress ; with only just sufficient wit¬ 
nesses in the gloomy London church to 
render the marria^ legal. She remem¬ 
bers their honeymoon (the honeymoon 
that to Jane’s heart never quite waned) 
on the Continent. 

Summer was in its bloom; they went 
to Ems, Frankfort, Baden-Baden. Oh, 
the sunshine of those days! Oh, the 
nights, white with stars, when, hands 
furtively clasped, they used to wander, 
listening a little to the mhsio and much 
to their own whispers among diin-lit Kur* 
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aanl gardens) Oh, the out-of-door dinners 
and suppers, those two alone, wnnting ho 
other guest, sore the inrlsible guest loro, 
who sat between them! 

She thinks of their winter in Ilomburg, 
of her money troubles—lightonos, in sooth; 
was not Theobald her lover still ? Then 
of her child’s birth; of lilossy's first im¬ 
perfect words; of the day at ten months 
old when, miracle of a baby, Blossy ran 
from her knee, alone, to Theobald’s arms. 
She remembers. All, my God, no! These 
are not things to think of unless one 
would go mad outright. Think, instead, 
of later cruel days—of the neglect, the 
faithlessness, that are the justification of 
one's guilt. But thought will not be put 
in shackles. Thought turns from the liv¬ 
ing, miserable present; flies back, swift- 
winged, to the honeyed years that are dead 
—the years, with all their sins of omis¬ 
sion, undarkened by a solitary cloud of 
coldness or of estrangement! 

—Ilow she lias loved life since her mar¬ 
riage! Homeless, spendthrift, vagrant, 
though they have been, how few tlioras 
have grown among their roses! They 
have lived openly and avowedly for pleas¬ 
ure only, and have found it, or Jane lias— 
felt plensure in her dross and bails nnd 
vanities, pleasure in her child and hus- 
liand, pleasure in the mere factof drawing 
breath, and of being young and Inir. 

And now all is over; not a wreck of the 
old joy left; and through no fault of hers— 
our souls are kinder to us somotimos than 
life is—through no Oiultof hers. Iuoh by 
inch, foot by foot, she has beon hurried 
toward this precipice upon whose last pent 
she stands wnnting, striving to regain her 
footing, but borne down ever by-fate 
" stronger tlinn her will. 

If society, if sis, lour, two—nay, if one 
kindly human heart had bidden her God¬ 
speed when she came to Clinlkshire; if 
the harsh judgments wrongly visited on 
her had been visited, righteously, on Lady 
Bose Golightly; if— * But why make her 
weary brain wearier with such “ifs”? 
Does right, does justice exist in the world 
at all? Is there not one law for the rich, 
and one for the poor; one law for men, 
nnd ono for women; one law for the well¬ 
born, and one for those who are not? 
Tim words spokon by Charlotte Theobald 
yesterday return abruptly to her remem¬ 
brance, and with them returns the thought 


of Charlotte Theobald’soutstretched hand: 

“ If you want a friend, and the time may 
come sooner than you think, you'll know 
where to find one.” 

In that chill offer was there just a last 
chance of salvation for her ? Is it possible 
—heavens, is it possible—that it might be 
her means of snlvation yet? 

She starts up from the couoh, and for a 
minute or two walks up and down the 
room; then, her heavy limbs aeliing after 
even this exertion, sinks down again into 
her former place. 

Salvation possible, and at the hands of 
Francis Theobald’s sisters I What, re¬ 
turn, a suppliant for their compassion? 
Tell the truth (even in such a strait as this 
no plan involving falsehood crosses Jane’s 
imagination; to whatever depth she fall, 
the one virtue of truth must remain linked 
to her thousand other crimes), standing in 
the Miss Theobalds’ starched drawing¬ 
room—with the curious, self-torturing in¬ 
stinct of the miserable, she puts the whole 
scene before herself in detail—looking into 
tiie Miss Theobalds’ starched faces, make 
her confession? She bad abandoned home, 
child, husband, deliberately, and, of her 
own free will, set out upon the path of 
dishonor; then, at the first stage of her- 
journey, pluck failing her, had come book 
repentant, to sue for mercy. What an¬ 
swer would a woman receive at the linnds 
of such women, of any women, to such an 
appeal? Charlotte Theobald would stand 
by her, little doubt of that, as Jane lias 
seen a policeman stand by somo w;etch 
whom the crowd would roughly handle, 
but whom it is the policeman’s duty to 
protect nnd keep intact for the official tor¬ 
tures of the condemned coil or penitentia¬ 
ry. She, Jane Theobald, would bo in a 
kind of select condemned cell, or private 
fnmily penitentiary, for the rest of her life, 
wero she to give herself over to the law in 
the person of Charlotte Theobald. A 
woman not of aristocratic birth who has 
made one false step, half a false step, and 
acknowledged it, and retrograded, must, ns 
society at present is framed, be branded 
with a scarlet or other letter until her 
life’s end. 

Why, to go bravely on, run the whole 
gnuntlet of shame, with shame’s chances 
(not n few take them altogether) of final 
success, were better wisdom, as fnr as nny 
prospect of social rehabilitation 1 goes 
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. She raises her eyes, and mqjesty seems 
to give a smile of benign approval at the 
sentiment. 

Aflor a time reenters the hostess; sus¬ 
picious, no doubt, that the solitary female 
traveller may be making away with the 
chairs and tables. The solitary female 
traveller rests wearily on the same place 
on the couch, her head lying back against 
the wall, her face fever-red and hsggard. 
Will she take dinner? tea? Will she 
take refreshment—tartly this—of no kind? 
Soda and hrandy? To be sure. Excellent 
thing a soda and brandy before a sea voy¬ 
age, and a captain’s biscuit with it. The 
last not ordered by Jano, but suggested os 
costing an extra threepence by the host¬ 
ess. In another minute some nauseous 
compound in a tumbler, with a plate of 
villanous-looking fossil sea biscuits, are set 
'before her. 

Jane has scarcely tasted food since her 
luncheon on tho race-course yesterday. 
Excitement 1ms been her meat; no very 
healthy nutriment, ns we know, but all- 
satisfying white it lasts. It satisfies her 
still. She swallows the contents of the 
tumbler; in spite of its nauseous taste, 
feels strengthened by it. Then, with a 
sense that consumption of food iu some 
shape is required of her, puts one of tho 
fossil biscuits into her pocket, and rings 
the bell, desiring to pay quickly that 
which she owes for hor entertainment, and 
start. 

“ Use of sitting-room, a shilling; bran¬ 
dy and soda, a shilling; biscuits, three¬ 
pence ; attendance, ditto. Total, two and 
sixpence.” 

Jane draws forth her purse to requite 
this last hospitality her nutive land shall 
offer her. It contains only gold-yellow 
tempting sovereigns—won, did she but 
know it, at The Folly over night. And 
again the hostess’s hnrd eyes soften hu¬ 
manly. Attendance is charged three¬ 
pence, may be made sixpence if a guest 
lms a mind to behave handsome, and will 
the indy be kind enough to wait for a min¬ 
ute or so? She must just step inside her 
own sitting-room behind the bar to gel 
change. 

The lady waits, standing beside the 
shelf of leather-bound volumes I have 
mentioned. And now ocoure to Jane The¬ 
obald one of those curious chance revela¬ 
tions which at seasons, in places most un¬ 


expected,’ through agencies the most out 
wardly trivial, do Bhine in on our souls in 
their hour of direst necessity . Sue stands, 

I say, waiting, inert, half stupefied. Her 
body is weak, the brandy of its kind was 
strong. And as she stands thus, sees a 
little marker of red ribbon appearing 
above the edges of one of the dingy books. 

If tho ribbon had been black, Jane had 
probably never noticed it. The red Btrikes 
her attention mechanically. Mechanical¬ 
ly she takes the book—an odd volume of 
sermons by Bishop Porteous—from the 
shelf, opens it listlessly at the place 
marked, and reads, in the big pale type, 
on the yellow ribbed paper of a century 
ago, this passage: 

"And ns it sometimes happens that 
they who hare the weakest and most dis¬ 
tempered frames, by means of an exact 
regimen and unshaken perseverance iu 
rule and method, outlive those of a robust- 
er make and more luxuriant health; so 
there are abundant instances where men 
of the most perverse dispositions and most 
unruly turn of mind, by keeping a steady 
guard upon their weak points and gradu¬ 
ally but continually correcting their de¬ 
fects, going on from strength to strength 
and from one degree of perfection to an¬ 
other, have at length arrived at a higher 
pitch of virtue than those for whom na¬ 
ture had done much, and who would 
therefore do but little for themselves. 

“ Let us then never despair.” 

Common enough words, it may be said. 
Sundny. utterances of a place-seeking 
chaplain who, in the hope of lawn sleeve? 
under George the Third, wrote on the oc¬ 
casion of George the Second’s funoral that 
“ earth was not pure enough for the de¬ 
ceased King's abode; his only place was 
heaven.” No matter. They have done 
good work for once, have delivered to one 
lost soul the highest message a man’s 
words can ever convey to his fellows: re¬ 
demption for the fallen, strength tor the 
weak, hope for all. “ Let us then never 
despair.” 

Jane walks forth from the inn with 
limbs that know nut their heaviness mine 
hostess watching her depart with sagely- 
prophetio shakes of the head. A wed¬ 
ding-ring was on the girl’s finger truly, 
but people may come to no good even with 
that. She walks down to the quay 
through rein, now beginning to fall in 
heavy showers, and heeds it not. Her 
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brain ia on fire, her whole moral nature in 
a state of exaltation. Material conditions 
of fatigue or wet affect her not. 

Arrived with a string of other foot pas¬ 
sengers by the side of the Belgian steam¬ 
er, she stands for a spnce, because those 
about her stand. When her turn comes, 
files across the gangway like the rest. 

“From strength to strength, from per¬ 
fection to perfection. Let us then never 
despnir.” The words lift her to a kind of 
ecstasy. She repents them in her heart 
again and again, as though to repent them 
were of itself an act of salvation. And all 
the time the vessel is getting up its steam 
lost, the vessel that is to bear her an¬ 
other stage on her journey to Brussels, 
and she mnkes no effort—it does not sug¬ 
gest itself to her fevered, half-delirious 
thoughts, to make an effort to leave it. 
“ From strength to strength, from perfec¬ 
tion to perfection-” 

“ Better go down below, mum, hndn’t 
you?" says a sailor’s rough, friendly 
voice. “ You’re o-getting wet through 
up here on deck." 

“ Getting!” Why, her chest and shoul¬ 
ders are wet to the skin already; the sen¬ 
sation, ns far as she feels it at all, pleasur¬ 
able. However, she obeys instantly; di¬ 
rected by the same friendly voice, goes be¬ 
low, then makes her way, guided by the 
flicker of a lamp, through a half-open 
door, into the ladies’ cabin. Ladies are 
ranged around in berths prepared for sea¬ 
sickness ; the stewardess sits abutting ton 
rosy-faced young woman, evidently in her 
own rank of life, who holds a child in her 
arms. Jane sinks down on a sofa just 
within the door and listens—hears rather: 
to listen denotes an net of voluntary at¬ 
tention—hears what the two women talk 
about. They talk dramatically, after the 
manner of uneducated people, about-what 
“he” said and “she" said; they enter, 
unreservedly and aloud, into the details of 
their private affairs. At the end of two 
or three minutes Jane knows tlint the 
younger womnn is returning homo to iter 
husband, who owns some sort of hotel or 
lodging-house in Ostend, and that her 
name is Smith. And she is sensible of a 
certain remote feeling of comfort from the 
knowledge. The woman’s voice and face 
are kindly; some faintest clue to human 
kinship seems given in the fact of know¬ 
ing her name. If—If thisqueer sensation 
of weakness should get worse, one's head 


more unsteady, it might be well that there 
were so me one near, some pitying Chris¬ 
tian woman (not of the upper or visltablh 
classes), to hold out a hand of succor in 
one’s need. 

Creak, creak, go the boards, resound¬ 
ing under many feet, overhead; the rising 
wind whistles; the big drops beat against 
the skylight. 

“ We shall have a roughlsh night of it, 
I’m afraid, ma’am,” observes the younger 
womnn, clasping the child she holds tight¬ 
er to her breast os she addresses the stew¬ 
ardess. 

“ Yes, and the tide against us, too,” 
answers the latter, with the equanimity of 
a humnn being to whom an extra-rough 
sea only means extra sea-sick ladies and 
extra fees to oneself. “But your little 
maid’s a good sailor, Mrs. 8." 

“ Well, yes, bless her I She don’t often. 
ail by sea or by land.” 

And putting back her shawl with ten¬ 
der hand, the womnn reveals to Jnhe’s ach¬ 
ing sight—Blossy. Not the veritable liv¬ 
ing Biossy (at this moment, doubtless, 
asleep nnd rosy in her cot); but Blossy not¬ 
withstanding. To a mother every little 
ohild is in some measure hors, nnd brings 
her, even more vividly thnn memory con, 
into the presence of the one she hns left. 

“ A big girl, Mrs. Smith,” remarks the 
stewardess, looking down critically at the 
small sleeper. “ I doubt but sho’s too 
stout for health.” 

“ Not she,” cries the mother quickly. 
“ You should see her shoulders when she 
stands—ns upright! nnd suoh a pnir of 
legs 1 and only three years old next Mich¬ 
aelmas. Smith was nil for keeping her 
home with him. I was called away to 
poor father, sudden, nia’nin, ns you know, 
and Smith wanted to keep the child homo 
along of him. But, bless you, I couldn't 
be happy nnd her out of my sight. A 
young child like that, ns I say, they’re 
well to-dny and sick to-morrow.” 

The stewardess slmkes her head with 
the habitual melancholy of her profession. 
“ You may say that, my dear. Well to- 
dny and gone to-morrow! And this sum¬ 
mer, especial. I never knew so much 
sickness ns there is among the young chil¬ 
dren this summer.” 

Jane starts to her fcot; she turns ab¬ 
ruptly from thesight of the sleeping child, 
nnd gropes her way out of the cabin. The 
words of the sermon spoko to her con- 
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science, os we have seen, but from without 
—artificially. She kept upon the road to 
Brussels still. Every fibre of her nature, 
bodily and mental, is smitten by the wo* 
men’s careless talk, smitten through-the 
instinct which lios at the very root and 
foundation of all conscience. One blind 
mighty hunger, to get back to the child 
she has abandoned, fills her heart. Bios' 
sy’s kisses, Blossy’s songs and dances, the 
sweets, the quintessence of her woman’s 
life; what mattered the .-.lights of the 
world, the censure of narrow brains and 
dull malice—nay, what mattered Theo¬ 
bald’s infidelity, while she had these ? And 
she has forsaken these; has put a barrier 
between herself and all that to her is life 
forevermore. O tool I into what black 
night of hopeless, loveless despair was she 
not about to drift? Was —aye, for she will 
turn back yet. What to her is society, or 
the reception that awaits her from society? 
She will have Blossy. lias done nothing, 
—God be thanked for that—to forfeit the 
pressure of Blossy’s arms, the touoh of 
Blossy’s lips 1 

Her strength seems to have come baok 
by miracle. She reaches the deck with¬ 
out an effort. All that remains now is, 
to walk back on shore and to the station, 
and take the first train that will bear her 
—no matter how short a stage—upon her 
journey home. 

Home? No, Jane; not so. Not thus 
may we play fast and loose with destiuy. 
She reaches the deck, is conscious of a cer¬ 
tain tremulous movement of tho vessel, 
and looking quickly around through the 
driving rain sees a gleam of lights, the 
outline of dark moving objects on either 
side. A second longer look conveys to her 
the whole truth. The steamer at this 
very momont is passing outward through 
the narrow moutli of Dover harbor, lie- 
turn is impossible. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

LORD DARTV AND UIS FRIENDS. 

Tug club gardens at Cowes. Pictur¬ 
esque groups of yachting people in after- 
dinner dress. Mingled exhalations of 
Havana cigars. August flowers and 
Cowes mud. Conversation a trifle more 
animated, porlmps, than the after-dinner 
conversation of the same people would be 
in London, but abounding in muoh the 


same scintillations of wit and intellect. 
A foreground group with whom we have 
concern—Lord Barty Beajidesert, and the 
guests who, during the lost forty-eight 
hours, have been eqjoying his hospitality 
and the charms of each other’s sooiety on 
board the Lois. 

It is said pleasantly,. by those who 
should know them best—their greatest 
enemies and their greatest friends—that 
the race of Beaudesort has always con¬ 
stated in pretty equal divisions of knaves 
spd fools. Of tho pair of noble brothers 
who are the race’s living representatives, 
Lord Barty Beaudcsert is—not the fool. 
You need not look into his face to see 
that. Though, for my part, I hold that 
knaves and fools are convertible terms. 
No man would be a knave unless ho were 
in some degree a fool. No fool have you 
ever met who had not in him the potential 
elements, at least, of knavery. 

Lord Barty bos the typical “ olassio ” 
fool’s profile of all the Beuudeserts, with 
the prominent, lack-lustre, Beaudcsert 
eye. And still something whioh scarcely, 
rises to intellect, the sharp wide-awake 
look, rather, that you will find in a wiry 
little fox terrier, redeems his smooth red 
faco from tho absolute Beaudcsert vacu¬ 
ity. 

Very wide-awake, indeed, is Lord Barty 
Beaudesort. Very well known, and with 
no snow-white reputation, in betting-rings, 
billiard-rooms, and all other resorts where 
tho winuing and losing of men’s money is 
legitimate business! 

And still Lord Barty is a poor man, for 
the son and brother of a duke; a very, 
poor man indeed. 

Ho keeps a yacht—hires it, rather, cap¬ 
tain, crew, and all; nothing in tiie world 
is absolutely Lord Barty’s own—on prin¬ 
ciples of economy. “ Tho oheapest thing 
going, a yaolit,” Lord Barty says. “ No 
house rent, no taxes, no servants. And 
then you know your outgoing expenses to 
a shilling.” ■ 

Lord Barty adds nothing alwut your in¬ 
coming revenues; and these, to a hospita¬ 
ble yaohtsman, fond of loo and chicken- 
hazard, and blessed with friends of the 
pigeon-like nuture of little Lord Vorroker 
—and it may be hoped, of this Dundreary 
fellow Rose is soft about—are not incon¬ 
siderable. 

The Dundreary fellow Rose is soft about 
has not, as things at present stund, proved 
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a very lucrative speculation to Lord Barty 
Beaudesert. Not a man at any titnb 
whom I would classify as belonging to the 
genua pigeon is Francis Theobald, al¬ 
though his extreme guilelessness of manner 
has more than once led even professional 
funciers of those birds astray in their judg¬ 
ment upon him. And during the past 
few days, ever since he determined, in¬ 
deed, to “ follow up his luck ” at The 
Folly, Theobald has been ei\joying fortune 
unprecedented—the fortune of a man 
whom all the gods have conspired to 
ruin! 

Lust night—'’twos a rough is h night at 
sea, ns we know, but weather that might 
cruelly toss a small mail steamer in the 
channel is comparatively unfelt in the 
smooth land-locked roads off Cowes—last 
nig..t, after the boat-mco, there wasa din¬ 
ner, with a little loo, when the ladies left, 
on board the Lais. And Theobald won 
everything. Young Lord Verreker fell a 
victim, naturally. For what end do Lord 
Vcrrekors of one-nnd-twenty exist at all 
(on board the Lai's, especially), unless it 
be to full victims? But the same fate be¬ 
fell the veterans; the same fate befell 
Harry Desmond and Lord Barty. No 
science, no combination of science, could 
hold its own against the aces and kings 
of Mr. Theobald. 

1 repeat it, a most unfavorable specula¬ 
tion hitherto has this Dundreary fellow 
Bose is soft about proved to Lonl Barty 
Bcnudesert. How unfavorable a one is 
being discussed between Colonel Desmond 
mid Lord Barty at this moment—Loo 
Childers chatting with the innocont frank¬ 
ness tlint proved Mr. Smylie’s undoing to 
young Lord Verreker; Lady Bose and 
Mr. Theohnld talking in low murmurs on 
a rustic scat a little apart from the rest. 

When men and women, in rent life, not 
romance, talk together in this murmuring 
fnshion, I liavo ascertained after much 
close practical observation that, in ninety- 
nine coses out of a hundred, the exhaus¬ 
tion of tone is accompanied by a corre¬ 
sponding exhnustion of ideas. You watch 
some whispered colloquy, every word of 
which, judging from outward manner, 
should bo fraught with perilous dramatio 
interest; you listen and hear wire-drawn 
monosyllables about the last change in 
the weather or the approaching change 
in bonnots. The interesting murmuring 
pair have long ago, to the best of their 


ability, "said everything." Lady Rom 
has by no means reached this fatal climax 
in a tender friendship. But Theobald 
reached it long ago. He is not, ns I have 
often repeated, a ladies’ man. With his 
wife he is never bored ; but then Jane' is 
not a lady 1 Jane, in her ignorance, her 
originality, her chameleon-like moods of 
thought and temper, is always more or 
less amusing. Lady Bose Golightly is 
not amusing in the least, when one has 
had six or seven days of Lady Bose Go¬ 
lightly. And Theobald dimly suspects— 
in the inmost recesses of his soul a horri¬ 
ble suspicion is beginning to gain ground 
—that Lady Bose Golightly, at thirty 
years of age, is capable of far more con¬ 
stant feelings than was Lady Bose Beau- 
desert at twenty-two. Capable, it may 
bo, of that last resourco of worn-out 
women of the world, a serious passion. 
But if he were convinced of this, and con¬ 
vinced that he were to be the oljject of 
tho passion, Mr. Theobald, you may be 
very sure, would get on board the next 
steamer that leaves Cowes for the main 
land, and bid Lady Rose Golightly, and 
every person and thing belonging to hor, 
an etornal good-by 1 

The murmurs become more and more 
languid, and Lady Bose’s cunning wastes 
itself in vain efforts to instil into them. 
some kind of galvnnio lifo. Sprightliness, 
sontiment, veiled half-reproaches—all fall 
blankly to the ground. At last, hnppily, 
occurs a diversion. A boy in red and blue 
uniform enters the garden, not twenty 
steps away from where Theobald and his 
companion ere sitting, one of the ominous 
orange-colored envelopes we all of us know 
too well in his hand. 

“ Those terrible little telegraph boys 1 ’* 
says Lady Bose. " I have never been able 
to see one of them without a shuddor since 
I lost my Coco. Coco was my Maltese, 
Mr. Theobald. Tho most beautiful dog 
in London, and affectionate!—tho only 
creature, I believe, that ever loved me on 
earth.” 

" Case of a dear gazelle,” responds Mr. 
Theobald, sensible that some kind of mur¬ 
mured imbecility is expected of him. 

“ Case of a dear gnzelle, as you say. 
The poor old love was sickening when I 
had to leavo town, so I gave strict orders 
to Burton to let me know if he got worse. 
On tho second day after I left I. got a 
telegram. Servants are so cruelly incon 
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sldet.ite! It would have been justaswell, 
as I had gone, to spare me the lost sad 
scene. Two of the first dog doctors hod 
seen Coco, and there was no hope. I 
rushed up to town that night, just in 
time to see him alive. He died in my 
arms.” 

“ Happy Coco! ” observed Theobald, 
knocking the ashes from the tip of his 
cigur. 

“And, from that day to this, the sight 
of a telegraph boy makes me get cold. I 
received another most distressing shock, 
I remember, when my poor mother had 
her last fatal illness. We were in the 
Highlands, just in the middle of one of 
the pleasantest shooting-parties. Really, 
I think there should be a law that some 
<,other hired person should be sent on first 
to prepare one for the telegraph boys.” 

“ Or, better still, have some hired per¬ 
son to bear one’s distressing shocks for 
one,” observes Theobald, “ like the depu¬ 
ty mourners at an Irish funeral.” 

“All, if civilization could only arrive 
at that I ” 

Lady Roso sighs and looks pensive. Mr. 
Theobald leans back on the rustic sent, 
speculating, perhaps, as to whether civil¬ 
ization will evor allow of tender friend¬ 
ships being done by deputy, too. The 
messenger comes nearer. One of tho club 
waiters to whom he has addressed himself 
seems to point among the group we are 
watching fur the person of whom he is in 
search. 

“ How glad I nm we did not give a 
definite ‘Yes’ to Mrs. Dulcimer,” says 
Lady Rose. Mm. Dulcimer, a lady of 
nautical and other reputation, has naked 
all Cowes to dance on board her yacht to¬ 
night; but Lady Rose, mindful of Mr. 
Theobald's prejudices, has left the ques¬ 
tion of going open. If her strength al¬ 
lowed, and dear Mrs. Dulcimer would 
take so undecided nn answer, she would 
lie charmed. But in tills hot weather 
Lady Rose is such a terribly poor oreature; 
no knowing, till the eleventh hour, whnt 
Lady Rose's strength will allow her to 
do 1 “ We should be quite sure of being 
bored if we went.” 

“ Quite sure,” Mr. Theobald acqui¬ 
esces, mentally deciding that they would 
be tolerably certain of that anywhere, and 
under any circumstances. 

And tho messongor, with the orange 
envelope in his hand, approaches nearer. 


“ Really and truly I believe the tele¬ 
gram is for us,” observes Lady Rose, look¬ 
ing over tier shoulder with languid inter¬ 
est. “No, for Barty. Barty gets mys¬ 
terious mossages from his horrid jockeys 
and horse-racing people from morning till 
night.” 

But no; the orange envelope is not for 
Lord Barty Beaudesert. Finger to cap, 
tho boy addresses his lordship, and, by a 
little nod of his lordship’s head, has the 
rightful object of his search pointed out 
to him.' Another three seconds—another 
three seconds, the last, of rose-watered 
boredom, and tender friendships, and Lndy 
Rose Golightly—and the orange envelope 
is in Francis Theobald’s hands. 

" Martha 8mith, 4 rue it to Cloche, Oeteud, to 
Francis Tuboualu, on hoard the Late, 
Coioee, 

“ Sir : A lady named Jane Theobald 
lies here in my house dangerously ill. A 
letter she lias about her bears your ad¬ 
dress. l’lonse telegraph instructions, or 
come without delay.” 

Theobald starts up to his feet, his face 
turning to the ghastly, corpse-like hue 
very blonde-coinplexloned people do turn 
when the current of the blood is set sud¬ 
denly away. 

“ No bad news from home, I hope ? ’ 
asks Lady Rose in her quiet voice, ns she 
watches him. With the selfishness of a 
thoroughly ignoble passion, it seems to 
Lndy Rose Golightly that any bnd news 
from home fur Mr. Theobald must be good 
nows to her. 

He does not reply, does not see, hear 
her. The thought of Jane, of her love 
for him, of the first fond days of their 
mnrringe—all that there is yet of good in 
tlie man’s nature gains mastery over him 
in this moment’s sharpest agony, and 
holds him dumb. 

“ I am renlly afraid you hnvo had bnd 
news, Mr. Theobald?” crios Lndy Rose. 
And as she speaks she rises, gracefully 
agitated, and stands beside him. 

He puts the telegram, without a word 
of answer or of comment, into her hand. 

" Most distressing—and so sudden! ” 
Thus sympathizes Lady Rose, not lifting 
her eyes from the paper. “ Wo must 
hope, indeed we must hope, that there 
may be some mistake or exaggeration. So 
often exaggeration in cases of illness I 
Would it not be well to telegraph for de¬ 
tails?” 
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But, cron as she soys this, Theobald, 
unheeding her, questions the boy about 
the Portsmouth steamers. Quietly he 
speaks, dentil itself could not make Fran¬ 
cis Theobald outwardly flurried, but in on 
odd lioarsa voice—Ludy Rose can scarcely 
recognize it as Theobald’s—and with no 
faintest return of color to his blanched 
lace. 

“The steamer—the last steamor to 
Portsmouth—has not left yet, but the gen¬ 
tleman won’t have a moment to lose if 
he wants to catch it. The boats start 
shnrp in these flood-tides. Trains from 
Portsmouth? Well, he doesn’t know for 
certain—believes the lost steamer from 
tho island runs to catch the mail up.’’ 

“ Something dreadful is certainly going 
on,’’ remarks Loo Childers, pausing in 
her flirtation with Lord Verroker. “ Don’t 
you think it might be ns human for us to 
inquire what? Just look at the color of 
Mr. Theobald’s face.” 

Lord Verreker, lifting Ids Iinnd to his 
foolish lip, where one day there may be a 
moustache, lisps, “ Yn-ns—to be sure, 
inquire,shall we?” And the pair rise. 
But by the time they reaeh Lady Hoso 
(Loo prepared with charming plutitudes 
ndnptcd to nny shndo of condolence), 
Theobald is in the act of leaving. 

No human being, not even the faithful 
friend Loo Childers, will ever know wiint 
were the last words spoken between Lady 
Rose Golightly and the man who was tier 
lover once. But one trifling circumstance 
Miss Childers notes and remembers; per¬ 
haps may too accurately remember when 
tile faithful friendship shall have gone the 
wny of all mortal alliances. Lady Rose’s 
handkerchief, a dninty perfumed morsel 
of lnco and cnmbrio, lias fallen to the 
ground—fell there, doubtless, in the mo¬ 
ment of her first graceful agitation—nnd 
Theobald’s heel grinds it into the dust 
as he leaves her. A trilling circumstance, 
of which Theobald, I am quite sure, is 
unconscious. But poor Lady Rose—has 
not Lady Rose eyes to see and a heart to 
remember, as well as her friend Loo 
Childers? 

She has more color in her cheek than 
usual, more animation in her expression. 
“ Quite a sensational denouement .” Lord 
Barty und Colonel Desmond have by this 
time sauntered up, nnd Lady Rose finds 
herself in the position of narrator to the 


whole party. “ But so exactly what one 
might expect. People like Mrs. Theobald 
cannot even be ill without doing a little 
theatre. ‘Martha Smith to Francis The¬ 
obald.’ Oh, thanks,” to Lord Verreker, 
who restores to her the dust-stained lace 
and cambric. ‘“A lady named Jane The¬ 
obald-’ ” and so on throughout the tel¬ 

egram. 

Silence all round; then a low kind of 
whistle, uccompanied by a singularly ill- 
pleased expression of faoe, on the part of 
Lord. Barty Beaudesert. 

“Thequestion that naturally presents 
itself to aq inquiring mind is, what wus 
Mrs. Theobald doing at Ostend?” Loo 
Childers volunteers the observation. 

“ The question that presents itself to 
my mind is, was she there at all ? ” re¬ 
marks Lord Barty Beaudesert. 

“And to mine too,” growls Unrry 
Desmond with a ferocious pull at his thick 
moustache. 

“ And—and to mine,” says the little 
lordling, thinking it savors of worldly wis 
dom to copy the cynicism of his elders. 

“ Whether she is or is not at Ostend, 
Mr. Theobald has flown to join tier,” says 
Lady Rose carelessly. “Poor man! The 
breathless haste in whioh he rushed oil' to 
catch the boat was really exemplary.” 

“ Mostexemplary, I’ve no doubt,” sneers 
Lord Barty, looking sulkier and sulkier. 

“ And you and I may as well be turn¬ 
ing our thoughts toward Mrs. Dulcimer, 
Loo. As tho evening is tolerably cool, 1 
suppose we may as well go? ” 

Loo assents, with a little look of com¬ 
mand nt Lord Verreker, nnd tiie two la¬ 
dies prepare to start. 

“ I’ll just tell you what I think, Rose,” 
says Barty, unable to smother his ill-hu¬ 
mor any longer. “ Mr. Theobald is an 
old friend of yours, and I renewed my ac¬ 
quaintance with him to please you, so I 
don’t want to be unnecessarily severe. 
But when a man wins the pot of monoy 
Theobald won last night, and gets a tele¬ 
gram enabling him to bolt with it, ail I 

can say Is, it’s a-convenient sort of 

telegram, and a — shuffling, dirty trick 
for n man to piny.” 

Thus Lord Barty Beaudesert, his finest 
feelings ruffled by even an apparent want 
of delicacy or honor on the part of an as¬ 
sociate. 

“Oh,come, Barty, it never does to look 
too closely into other people’s domestic 
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concerns,” answers Lady Hose lightly. 

‘ I suppose, in all cases of really happy 
wedlock, husbands and wives understand 
each'other pretty well.” 

“ I should like to know how much of 
my money the fellow has got in his pocket 
at this moment,” growls Lord Barty. 

“I should like,” says Loo Childers, 
“ to know what Mrs. Theobald was doing 
at Ostend.” 

“ And I,” says Lady Rase with a little 
well-dissembled yawn, " should like, if 
possible, to forget the whole sutyeot. We 
have troubled ourselves about Mr. and 
Mrs. Theobald’s domestio concerns for at 
least five consecutive minutes. Come, 
Loo,” putting her hand within her 
friend’s arm, " if we really mean to go to 
Mrs. Dulcimer's, it is time for us to talk 
toilets.” 

And so the ladies depart. Good-by, 
Lady Hose. May you eqjoy your ball. 
May you enjoy the watches of the night— 
thewatohes of many another "dead un¬ 
happy ” future night that shall succeed. 


CHAPTER XLIV 

TUB 0LOSINO SCBNB. 

In the room of a foreign hotel my story 
opened; in the room of a foreign lodging- 
house it comes to an end. A cleanly fur¬ 
nished little bedroom, with nasturtiums 
twining round the window-sill, an en¬ 
graving or two from Rubens’s pictures on 
the walls; a narrow bed with a girl’s face 
resting, awfully white and still and 
shrunken, upon the pillow. 

The window is open, and from her bed 
Jane can see a square of blue sky (Yarned 
round by the glowing orange petals and 
emerald leaves of the nasturtium. Tho 
angelus is sounding from somo neighbor¬ 
ing churoh or convent. A bunch of flow¬ 
ers upon the mantel-shelf fill all the siok- 
room with their faint, sweet autumn odor. 

Jane lies white, still, shrunken, but 
painless—no longer racked by fierce tor¬ 
tures in limbs or chest, no longer pursued 
by delirious horrors of the brain. What 
has been her disease? What in three 
cruel weeks has brought all that brilliant 
health and youth and bloom of hers to 
this? The little Flemish dootor here in 
Ostend calls it by one long Latin name; 
the grand English physioian summoned to 
consultation from Brussels by another. 


It must have originated in great mental 
exoitement. It must have originated in 
exposure to wet and cold. For, having 
facts laid before them, it is surprising how 
your really clever doctors will find theo¬ 
ries to account for them. The truth would 
seem to be that Jane Theobald has hud 
nearly twenty years of life, and is to have 
no more. And, when it comes to this, 
any technical difference in Latin names 
really mattere slightly to the person most 
concerned. 

Nearly twenty years of life! She is 
alone—Theobald, to humor her, having 
gone or promised to go into the fresh air— 
and looking up at the Bky and listening to 
the angelus, tldnks for awhile over those 
bygone twenty years. Then, with the 
proscience that comes to us with exceed¬ 
ing bodily weakness, comes to us oftenest 
when prescience is no longer of much 
practical use, she looks onward to the fu¬ 
ture. 

Distinctly Bhe can see it. Theobald 
given back to his own class in life, Blossy 
brought up “ as a lady,” herself forgot¬ 
ten. No, a thousand times not Never 
that. Herself remembered by Theobald 
as one who loved much, Binned muoh, died 
—well, we may say opportunely—and 
whom he forgave, tended, cherished with 
tenderness all beyond her deserts, to the 
last. But upon this her hands go to her 
face, the hot tears start, and with a pang 
of bitterness unutterable Jane realises 
how dear life is—how olosely, eagerly she 
dings to tho hope of life yet. 

Blossy !b well, in London, with Uncle 
Dick; “ perfectly happy and at home,” 
Min’s last letter said," and learning al¬ 
ready to play the trombone.” It is not 
beoause of the child that she yearns for 
life. She yearns for it passionately, de¬ 
spite this deathly weakness that assails 
her, beoause of Theobald. The child can 
have no second mother; but Theobald— 
the tears course each other down her 
cheeks, her wasted frame quivers! Even 
death itself the jealousy of this po.<r 
ignorant soul can transcond I 

A hushed step sounds; the door opens, 
shuts, and Theobald comes up to her bed. 
Theobald, pale, haggard, unshorn; with 
eyes hollow from much watching; all biB 
dandyism, all his Dundreary ism gone. 

" What, Jenny, tears? ” In an instant 
his arms are around her; with all the 
small strength she possesses she has lifted 
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herself to bis embrace. 11 So this is the 
use you tuuko of your liberty, the first 
time you have been left alone 1 ” 

“ I know, Theobald, I’m a fool. The 
bells Bet me thinking. I was just—just 
wondering how Blossy is getting on.” 

“ By Min’s account Bless was never Imp- 
pier in her life; but if you would like to 
liavo her here-*” 

“ Oh, no. We are better as we are, 
alone. I’m glad”— alter a little tired 
pause, this; Jane speaks but few words 
at a time, and these few faintly—“ I’m 
glad you sent the obild to Uncle Dick- 
poor old fellow I ” 

" I thought it was whnt you would have 
wished, Jenny. Charlotte was very good.” 
Theobald's glass goes to his eye instinc¬ 
tively, at the mention of his sister Char¬ 
lotte. “ When they first heard of your 
illness Charlotte telegraphed to propose 
that she should come and nurse you 
Jane gives a little shudder—” and that 
the child should go to Anne. But I set¬ 
tled it differently. Indeed, I had already 
written to Uncle Dick to take her.” 

“ Is all that long ago, my dear ? llave 
1 been long here?” 

“ You liavo been here three weeks, 
Jane; but we needn’t talk about any¬ 
thing that is past now. The past is done 
with.” 

“ Very nearly, isn’t it ? The past ended 
fur me, 1 think, when I saw the lights 
fade in Dover harbor. They took me to 
the cabin, I remember, nud I got faint— 
mid Mrs. Smith held my hand, and then 
everything's blank till I woke up here 
with you. How good it was of you to 
come over to me so quick, Theobald 1 ” 

“Oh, Jane, child, don’t let us speak 
about my goodness,” is Theobald’s an¬ 
swer. 

And then there is silence. 

Since she rullied—since the fever left 
her, rather; there has been no rallying of 
strength—Jane will often lie for an hour 
together supported by Theobald’s arm, 
neither of them speaking. But to-night 
she seems more restless. Her cheeks 
during the last minute have got the color 
in them agnin that Theobald dreads. A 
sort of excitement is in her eyes. 

“ Raise me a little,” she says to him 
a Her a time. " Raise me and hold me up, 
sitting. I want to see how I look in that 
glnss opposite." 

Ho obeys her, with difficulty; how Irm¬ 


ly, tenderly—to raise a thing so wasted b 
not an easy task; and she looks at her 
own image long and wistfully. 

Shrunken though she be from all her 
fine proportions, her hair out short to her 
head, the skin turned to waxen paleness, 
a stranger seeing Jane for the first time 
at this moment would say, there was a 
pretty woman, or the wreok of one. 
Something sweet aqd original and pictur¬ 
esque makes her Jane Theobald still, in 
Spite of all'that she lias lost. 

She looks at herself, then round into 
Theobald’s face, and lauglis. A poor lit¬ 
tle ghost of a laugh, yet it does him good 
to hear it—once more to hear a laugh of 
any kind from Jane’s lips. 

“ What a hideous scarecrow 1 Theo¬ 
bald, I am not human." 

He answers, as he answers nino out of 
ten of her remarks, by a kiss. 

“ You wouldn’t find it easy to pin roses 
among my beauteous locks now. 1 should 
have to take, like Mrs. Coventry Brown, 
to tin tacks or glue.” 

Should have. Oh, the agony of hear¬ 
ing that conditional tense from lips wo 
love 1 Theobald’s heart sinks down again 
to zero. 

“ You don’t pay me any compliments. 
You are not like my poor little good Sa¬ 
maritan, Mrs. Smith. Mrs. Smith did 
her best to cheer me this morning. ' I 
had a cousin Min ’ ”—though she were 
dying Jane must be an actress still; the 
voice that speaks is Mrs. Smith’s—” 1 a 
cousin Min who had the rheumntio fever 
ns bad ns you, and lived years after, and 
never got the use of her limbs, and weak- 
like in her intelleok.’ Theobald, if I re¬ 
cover, I hope Ishan't be ‘ weak-like in my 
intelleok.’ ” 

” Don't jest, Jane, don’t jest I I can’t 
bear to hear it.” 

He lays her tenderly down upon her 
pillow, rests his face by hers, and soon 
Jane feels tears that are not her own upon 
her cheek. 

—I have never depicted Francis Theo¬ 
bald in any favorable light. 1 have shown 
him to be weak, selfish, indolent; a gnm- 
bler; not too exemplary a husband; not 
up to the mark, it may be, if judged only 
by the world’s code of honor. Yet even 
in this man there must be good. Even 
Francis Theobald cannot surely lie all 
Rcuin, all froth, inasmuch as he can love 
and suffer yet. 
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And make no mistake as to his position. 
Do not think that Theobald holds Jane to 
liis heart, sorrows over her as a man with¬ 
out hope, ‘‘not knowing.” Theobald 
knows all. Knows the whole story of 
Jane’s meditated sin against him, painted 
in colors blaok as night by Jane herself. 
During the wild days and nights of her 
fever, her' delirious rumblings (scaroe a 
sentence of whioh but contained his name 
and Lady Bose’s) told him muoh. With 
her first return to reason, with the first 
coherent words she uttered, he knows all. 
Truth is strong in her as love; looking 
with her won eyes into his eyes, both 
wero poured forth to him together. And 
his answer was—to take her oloser than 
before to his breast, and forgive her! 
Not altogether what a man of stoio prin¬ 
ciples would have done, thus placed. But 
Francis Theobald, we hove long known, 
has no principles worth speaking of. At 
all events, he forgave her. And with this 
crowning weakness of his weak unbal¬ 
lasted life I, for one, am not disposed to 
quarrel. 

“ Theobald,” pays she softly, after an¬ 
other silence, “ there’s just one thing I 
want to say to you. I should like to have 
it out to-night.” 

“ Not to-night, Jenny. To-morrow you 
will he stronger. You know what the 
doctors say nlraut your being excited to¬ 
ward evening." 

“ I know. ' Madame is apt to get ex¬ 
cited toward evening,’ say you solemnly. 
‘ Then take the greatest care madame does 
not get excited toward evening,’ answer 
tlio doctors, solemner still. However, 
what I’m going to say now won’t excite 
me a bit. Theobald”—holding his hand 
between both her own and looking at him 
fixedly—“ 1 don’t want to die.” 

Francis Theobald’s glass goes to his eye. 
" There’s deuced little in this world for 
any one to want to live for,” he remarks 
drearily. 

“ If I was sure—certain—that my death 

wouldn’t be for the best- But of 

course it would set you freo; nnd then if 
6ver she gets free, ns I dare say people 
like that can, nnd-” 


‘‘What are you talking of, my poor 
child?” says Theobald as Jane falters, 
but holds his hand tighter and tighter in 
her own. ‘‘' If ever she gets free! ’ 
Whom do yon mean by ‘ she ’ ? ” 

“ I mean Lady Rose,” eries Jane with 
a gasp. “ Now that I’ve had courage to 
say it, I shall be better. Theobald, some 
day when—when all this is .over, and 
when Mr. Qolightly is got rid of, you will 
marry her.” 

“If Mr. Golightly were got rid of,” 
says Theobald, speaking more in his natu¬ 
ral voice than he has spoken for days, 
“ nnd if Lady Rose had a hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds, and I might marry her next 
moment, I would not marry her. I would 
rather break stones on the road than spend 
my life with Lady Rose.” 

“ And yet-” 

“Jenny, let us have no more ‘and 
yets.’ Haven’t we agreed that the past 
is done with? We are to go baok to the 
old vagabond days, Jane, you and I. I 
mean to sell Theobalds—I mean that 
Chnlkshire and eveiything belonging to 
Chalkshife shall be as though they bad 
never been.” 

For a minute she is silent. Tiien a 
light that makes her look almost like the 
Jane Theobald she once was trembles over 
all her worn, white face. 

“ The old vagabond days—you and me 
alone again? Theobald, never mind the 
doctors. I can’t die. I don’t think I’m 
a coward. As long as I could hold your 
hand I’d go anywhere in this world or the 
next. That wouldn’t be death. But not 
alone. Oh, my dear, put your arms 
round me—close. Love me, nnd I shall 
live. Love me, Theobald, me alone in the 
whole world, and I shall oheat the doctors 
yet." 

And she kept her word, reader; she 
lives. The men of science found another 
many-syllnbled Latin word for the cause, 
of her miraoulouB recovery. I think my¬ 
self the four letters LOVE spell it in 
simple English, Houseless, vagabond, 
“ unvisited,” Jane lives, and is a supreme¬ 
ly happy woman at this hour. 


IBB END. 
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OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 


T HE French, people are doing their 
best to win back the good opinion 
of the world by showing that they still 
have money in their purses and a mod¬ 
icum of good sense —tc vieux bons sens 
franfais — in their brains. Being the 
most economical people in Europe, 
consuming less and saving more than 
any other, they have contrived appa¬ 
rently to hoard while undergoing the 
process of fleecing, and when thought 
to be starving were in fact waiting for 
opportunities of investment. To the 
bourgeoisie there is no security like that 
of the Grand Livre— the financial 
symbol of the permanence of the nation 
atnid all the mutations of rule and all 
the vicissitudes of fortune. The eager¬ 
ness with which the loan has been taken 
is an indication, therefore, of national 
vitality and self-confidence, but not of 
a belief that the era of revolutions is 
ended and that a stable political system 
is about to be established. 

But the issue of the supplementary 
elections docs afford a glimpse of hope 
—a promise that the next leap will at 
least not be made in haste or in the 
dark—an assurance that the intelligence 
of the country will have an opportunity 
of being heard and a chance of prevail¬ 
ing over the bigotry of the Legitimists, 
the fanaticism of the Reds, the rascality 
of the Bonapartists, the ignorance and 
stupidity common to all factions. Calm 
reflection and real deliberation will, we 
have little doubt, lead to the establish¬ 
ment of a republican government. All 
other systems have had their day; but 
it is now generally admitted that the 
Republic has never had a fair trial in 
France. "Born in bitterness and nur¬ 
tured in convulsions," it has always had 
to struggle fiercely for existence, in¬ 
spiring fear and hate, associated with 
turbulence and destruction. Under hap¬ 
pier auspices it may yet gain a secure 
hold on the affections of the nation. 


“LES BRAVES BELGES.” 

If there is a country in Europe which 
more than any other presents the spec¬ 
tacle of past greatness and present in¬ 
significance, that country is Belgium. 
Had it fallen into ruin like Italy, or be¬ 
come a desert like Spain, there might 
be some dignity or pathos in its decline; 
but throughout the land arc to be seen 
everywhere vast manufactories, iron- 
foundries, railways in all directions, 
quantities of shipping, and other signs 
of material prosperity, borne out by the 
thriving aspect of the people: they are 
well clad, well housed, and look well 
fed. Yet who cares for Belgium ? Who 
knows anything about her since she left 
her sister provinces to their fate in 15 S 1 , 
finding it less troublesome to wear 
chains than to break them ? As the 
mind travels downward from early 
times, the Belgian roll of honor unfolds 
a long list of great names, from the 
mayors of the palace and their descend¬ 
ant, Charlemagne, through the crusad¬ 
ing counts of Flanders, kings of Jeru¬ 
salem and emperors of Constantinople, 
to the powerful dukes of Burgundy and 
the mighty emperors of Austria, ending 
with the host of patriots who fell in the 
struggle against the Spaniards. But for 
three hundred years the history of Bel¬ 
gium has been made by other nations. 
In 1830 , it is true, taking advantage of 
the general melee, she wriggled herself 
loose from Holland, to whom she had 
been united in the reconstruction of 
Europe after Waterloo, but even then 
had to call in the French and English 
to pull her through. 

Nothing diminished in their own eyes, 
however, the braves Beiges embellish 
their cities, pursue their gains and make 
monuments to themselves, for the most 
part celebrating people or events of 
many centuries ago, such as Godfrey 
of Bouillon. They make as much as 
possible of i 830 -* 3 I : two imposing col- 
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umns in Brussels commemorate those 
years, from one of which the surround¬ 
ing square is called La Place des Mar¬ 
tyrs. A French writer has well said that 
the true Place des Martyrs is the square 
before the town-hall, where Counts Eg- 
mont and Horn were executed in 1568 . 
Brussels has been called a little Paris, and 
its beautiful broad streets, pretty parks 
and public gardens, gay shops, good the¬ 
atres, fine houses, handsome restaurants 
and cafes, dashing equipages and ele¬ 
gant women—above all, the general air 
of newness—give it a certain resem¬ 
blance 'to the Paris which is now no 
more. But the market-place is not 
new, and is not cosmopolitan. It is a 
fine area, once the scene of tilts and 
tournaments, surrounded by large build¬ 
ings of the sixteenth century, with gabled 
roofs and facades covered with carving 
and gilding: the magnificent town-hall, 
with its tall, slender spire, a marvel of 
richness and airy grace, occupies nearly 
a whole side of the square, and facing 
it is the monument to Egmont and 
Horn, just where their scaffold stood. 
As one leaves the busy streets of the gay 
modern city and approaches this spot, 
so little changed by ages, memory thrill¬ 
ing with the tragic story which Prescott 
and Motley have made so familiar, it is 
startling to sec the figures of the doom¬ 
ed men standing there in stone high 
above the heads of the crowd, gazing 
out over the square as when they looked 
their last on earth and sky. A flower- 
sale is held weekly on the stones once 
stained with their blood. One meets these 
contrasts at every step on the Continent: 
familiarity destroys their force for Eu¬ 
ropeans, but Americans, with their souls 
attuned to the past, often find this sud¬ 
den thrusting forward of the present 
very dissonant. Sometimes the effect 
is merely ludicrous. Mechlin is one 
of the towns of Belgium from which the 
life as well as the glory has departed. 
It has always been fatally conservative: 
in the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries 
it would not allow the great canal from 
Antwerp to Brussels to pass through it, 
and in the nineteenth shut its gates 
against the railway; and chiefly from 


this cause has lost everything, even to 
the manufacture of its exquisite lace— 
Point de Malincs — which has almost 
entirely passed to Brussels. As I stood 
in the middle of the deserted cathedral- 
square, beside the statue of Margaret 
of Austria (the first Margaret), regent 
of the Netherlands, the clock of St. 
Rombold’s, a church of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. struck twelve, and suddenly the 
chimes burst forth with "Lc Sabre de 
Mon P 6 re." The small bells rang a 
saucy treble, the big bells boomed a 
lusty bass, the whole peal seemed to 
swing out the rakish tunc with a full 
sense of the joke. “ Voici le sabre, le 
sabre, lc sabre," shouted all the brazen 
tongues, until the quarter struck and 
quiet reigned again over the grass- 
grown streets. After wandering about 
among the antiquities of Louvain in 
company with the shades of the six¬ 
teenth century, it would have been less 
startling to meet the ghost of Don John 
of Austria in the quiet little dining-room 
of the restaurant than what I did find 
there—a lithographic birdseyc view of 
Philadelphia. 

Every Belgian town has a chime of 
bells, and their far-sounding melodies 
arc pleasant to hear: besides the chimes, 
there is generally a lofty steeple, or bel¬ 
fry, where they hang, and a town-hall, 
sculptured, chased and chiseled like a 
huge jewel-casket, for the old Flemings 
wrought in stone as the gold and silver 
smiths of their day did in precious met¬ 
als, and carved it to the delicacy of lace. 
The town-hall, monument of ancient lib¬ 
erties and privileges long obsolete, and 
theatre of many a stormy scene, usually 
fronts on an open space in the older part 
of the town, and the citadel, market- 
house, guild-halls, cathedral or princi¬ 
pal church, and quaint, gabled dwell¬ 
ings, stand about it in stately order, 
holding aloof from the modern houses, 
shops, hotels, factories and foundries, 
which form separate quarters. The 
streets arc intersected by clear canals, 
bordered with fine old trees, and the 
vista commonly closes with that pictu¬ 
resque object, a windmill. The churches 
arc full of fine paintings, gorgeous stain- 
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ed-glass windows and wood-carving of 
wonderful richness and expression, and 
not seldom boast a miraculous picture 
or image. In the fine church of St. 
Peter at Louvain there is a crucifix 
which caught a robber and held him 
fast until human help came. Roman 
Catholicism in its ultramontane form 
reigns in this land, which suffered such 
incredible horrors at its hands. The 
recent honors of St. Joseph have called 
forth various exhibitions of devoutness. 
Across the exquisite rood-screen of the 
last-named church is emblazoned the 
inscription; " Salus nostcr Joseph in 
inanu tua cst.” The new festival of 
the Patronage of St. Joseph, on the 30 th 
April, was celebrated throughout Bel¬ 
gium by pilgrimages, processions and 
special services: his figure was placed in 
a conspicuous position before the high 
altar in the principal churches, with 
the infant Christ in his arms—a trust 
which must astonish the worthy man, 
after being withheld for over eighteen 
hundred years. As 1 was reading in 
the town library at Antwerp, a very re¬ 
spectable woman came in and asked 
the librarian for some book which would 
tell her about the patriarch Joseph and 
his brethren. A room in the house— 
of which she was apparently house¬ 
keeper—was hung with tapestry, she 
said, representing his history, and vis¬ 
itors often asked questions about it: 
she had read it at school, but could not 
remember all the particulars. The li¬ 
brarian, after some thought, found a 
safe book containing the account. 

The braves Beiges have been entirely 
in favor of the French during the late 
war—one can hardly tell why, nor can 
they. Last autumn four of them were 
commenting on a recent Prussian vic¬ 
tory in no friendly spirit, but wound up 
with this singular conclusion: "Well, 
if things had gone the other way, we 
should have been French subjects by 
this time: there's no doubt of that;” 
and the rest repeated in chorus, "No, 
there’s no doubt of that.” That Brus¬ 
sels is at the present moment overflow¬ 
ing with Parisian refugees, as in 1790 , 
is rather a proof that the French like 


Belgium than that the Belgians like 
France; but the latter do not attempt 
to disguise their sympathy: the tone of 
society, the newspapers, the prints in 
the shop-windows, the Marseillaise whis¬ 
tled in the streets, even of the provin¬ 
cial towns, are proofs small and great 
of the universal feeling. The profusion 
of decorations in Belgium is bewilder¬ 
ing. Sterne's chevalier of St. Louis, 
who sold little tarts, would find a large 
confraternity in the Netherlands. As 
there are few warlike feats to reward, 
these innumerable bits of red ribbon 
are merely exalted red tape. Nobody 
can spend even a short time within their 
borders without noticing their pacific 
spirit. The only blows we witnessed in 
more than a month’s sojourn were when 
a big fellow fought a little one, several 
set upon one, .or a boy struck a girl. 
Unfortunately, this sort of thing may be 
seen in all countries, but here it seems 
to be the only form of street warfare. 
Yet for boorishness, rudeness, insolence 
in return for a civil inquiry or request, 
especially if the querist be a woman, a 
foreigner and alone, there are no people 
like the braves Beiges. One day I saw 
a brougham in which were a lady and 
gentleman, both very well dressed and 
quite striking in their appearance—he 
of course decore. The horse became 
restive and unmanageable: in the twink¬ 
ling of an eye the gentleman was out 
of the carriage and safe on the side¬ 
walk, whither he peremptorily motioned 
the lady to follow. I was reminded of 
Charles Reade’s story of the young 
lady and her lover who were running 
away from a mad bull, and the lover 
got over the fence first. 

The Belgian men are not fine-look¬ 
ing : the women, even of the lower 
classes, are decidedly pretty, with tol¬ 
erably good features, plump, trim fig¬ 
ures, and for the most part fresh, fair 
complexions and waving, light-brown 
hair. But the finest animal of that 
country is the cart horse: it is a mag¬ 
nificent beast; nearer the size of an 
ordinary elephant than an ordinary 
horse, but nobly built, with superb 
mane and tail. It is used exclusively 
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for draught: in all Belgian towns the 
cab horses are wretched beasts: a stand 
of carriages offers specimens of every 
ill to which horseflesh is heir, and be¬ 
yond veterinary aid. The horses in 
private carriages arc often good, but the 
finest team I saw was a four-in-hand in 
a handsome stagecoach marked “Wa¬ 
terloo," crossing the principal square in 
Brussels. There was a knowing-look¬ 
ing coachman on the box, and a smart 
guard playing “A Fine Old English 
Gentleman " on his horn. The whole 
affair is English: the coachman is a 
young English gentleman with a taste 
for horses; the guard, another young 
English gentleman with a taste for 
music perhaps. They call every morn¬ 
ing at the hotels for passengers for 
Waterloo, the sight of which may be 
agreeable to them as proof of what 
Englishmen could once do. In all the 
Netherlands there is no spot of which 
tlie braves Beiges have less cause to be 
proud. Sarah B. Wister. 
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From Saint Paula Magazine. 

OUTSIDE THE PORTE DES CAPUCINS. 

I. 

The quaint white gate way , with black- 
capped round towers on each side, comes at 
the bottom of a straggling street, and sud¬ 
denly ends the town. 

Pass under the gloomy archway, and you 
find yourself at once among trees and green 
meadows. There is not so much as ;t cot¬ 
tage to let you down gently to solitude — 
to form a link between town and country. 
The gateway itself helps this abruptness; 
on the town-side a few clinging ivy wreaths 
throw themselves from the adjoining house 
timidly, as if they knew how incongruous is 
their grace with the severe dungeon-like 
architecture. But outside the Portes des 
Capueins there is nothing so suggestive of 
inhubited life, tufts of grass wave from 
niches where a fragment of masonry has 
broken away, and near the top of the gate¬ 
way a Haunting snap-dragon, emblem of 
gaudy poverty, mocks the fallen power and 
pride of the tyrant Spaniard-1. 

Right and left the city w ill runs beside 
the dry grassed moat, with lime trees on 
each side; and if one follows this in the sort 
of dream that the sudden transition has 
created, one rouses suddenly beside a canal, 
with steep green banks, ami a raised tow¬ 
ing-path overshadowed with huge trees: 
fields stretch away beyond these trees, Hat 
low-lying meadows witli a poplar fringe. 

It is not solitary on the towing-path ; the 
wooden steps made in the steep bank have 
most of them a washerwoman or two, with 
blue tueked-up skirts, and bright handker¬ 
chiefs over their caps; they chat merrily as 
they beat the snowy linen, and then plunge 
it in the freely flowing water; sometimes 
they call shrilly from one llight of steps to 
another, and exchange volleys of repartee, 
at the expense, it may be, of some unlucky 
fisherman who has nothing but eels to show 
for his day's sport in the well-stocked canal. 

But now the washerwomen have all de¬ 
parted, the last golden gleam has faded off 
the water; the dragon-flies, who do not care 
to dart about unless they can show their 
bodies gilded, have gone to sleep; frogs 
croak hoarsely in that sedgy field on the 
right of the towing-path; there is still the 
drowsy hum of insect file. In the fast dim¬ 
ming grey light, one sees every now and 
then a fi»h leap out of the water and fall 
back with a splash. 

And now the fish are still; if they splash 
ever so loudly, the sound could not reach 
the towing-path; a huge barge comes slowly 
along, anil the tinkle, tinkle, and heavy 
tramp give warning of the approach of a 


stout Flemish horse, with gleaming scarlet 
fringe and tassels. 

A tall young man has been walking at & 
fast-swinging pace from the Forte des Cap- 
ucina while you have been reading ibis ac¬ 
count of his walk, and now he looks impa¬ 
tient, as he steps down to the waste grass 
beside the towing-path, to make way for the 
horse and the straining rope by which lie 
tugs the barge. The young man is heated 
with his walk, he takes oil* his felt hat, and 
shows a pleasant, thoughtful face: it is 
handsome possibly, but there is no use in 
saving so, — one can only give, like Olivia, 
certain items to judge by. Auguste Its Blu c 
is tall, slender for his great height, graceful 
rather than robust, but he does not look 
effeminate; his bronzed face and curling 
chestnut beard, his firm springing trend, all 
speak of manly vigour; and this accords 
with a certain seriousness of expression in 
his clear grey eyes and his well-formed 
mouth, an expression contradicted so totally 
by his smile, that the whole man secins 
| sometimes to undergo a transformation, 
i He was smiling a minute ago, just before 
lie heard the bells of the towing-hor$>~ 
Looking at him then, one thought, “II j 
is a young fellow ready for any frolic, as 
joyous as a-schoolbov: ” the sudden inter¬ 
ruption has pulled up the rein of his happy 
thoughts — he is as grave as a judge. 

“ Pcste! ” he says to himself, “ the barge 
will reach the cottage just as I do, and 
Georgette will not come out to greet me in 
sight of the bargeman.” 

He hurries on in spite of this reflection, 
and actually he has got to the cottage before 
the barge comes up. 

That is to say, he is close to the little 
dwelling where Georgette Jatnard lives with 
her mot her; but. one may go along the tow¬ 
ing-path, even in broad daylight, without 
discovering the cottage. A clump of plane 
trees bars the way between the path and the 
hedge down to which the waste grass slopes; 
far reaching branches hide all that, lies down 
in the hollow. Behind the plane trees there 
is a stile in the aforesaid hedge; and, look¬ 
ing over this, one sees a little farmstead, 
with a cabbage-garden in front and a field 
of mangolds and turnips beside it; there is 
a liemp-lield, too, behiucl the cottage, but 
one cannot distinguish that in the indistinct 
light, for the trees make the sloping ground 
gloomy. 

A slight rustling under the trees, and a 
glimpse of quickly-moving garments — Au¬ 
guste springs forward. 44 Georgette,” ho 
says, and lie snatches the fugitive's hand. 

* 4 Let me go. I am not Georgette,” in 
a sullen, choked voice. 
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Auguste looked down, — n half-vexed, 
half-amused smile on his face; but, as the 
girl struggled, he grew serious. 

“ C61ie, what ails you ? Why are you sc 
changed to me? — what have I done to vex 
you, my girl?” 

Colic’s head drooped, so that he could nc 
longer see her face. “Don’t tease me, 11 
she said crossly; “ Georgette has been ex¬ 
pecting you this half hour.” 

Auguste left her at once. He was over 
the stile before the barge had passed the 
plane trees. The small, slight creature he 
had left crept close up to one of the trees, 
and put both arms round the trunk. She 
pressed closely against it, — she was trying 
to stifle sobs that began to labour for utter¬ 
ance. These, and her passionate thoughts, 
were almost choking Celie Vandetiberg. 

Presently she loosed the tree, and drew 
a deep breath. She was small and slender, 
as brown as a gipsy, — a golden “brown 
against the white and yellow-striped gown 
she wore. Her hair had got roughened, 
and fell loosely over her eyes, — large, 
bright, and dark, — with darkness round 
them, that made their expression sullen as 
she looked fixedly at the canal. “Why 
don’t I fall in, ami drown inyseir at once, I 
wonder? Only because Pin a coward ; it is 
not for fear of grieving any one.” She 
stopped, and shuddered at her own words. 
“Bah! who would grieve for me? La 
ra&re Jamard a day, perhaps a week; for 
she is a good woman though she has a cold 
heart. But Georgette hates me; and yet 
she has all she wishes for. . Auguste was 
my friend till he.saw her, and now he only 
pities me.” She stopped, a long, sobbing sigh 
burst from her, and finished the sentence. 

She came out from under the plane trees, 
and stood on the towing-path. In the dim 
olive light her figure looked larger than it 
was. Celie Vandenberg was just below mid¬ 
dle height, but so well proportioned that 
there was nothing special to call attention 
to her want of stature; neither at first sight 
was there anything attractive to be seen in 
her. She had a wide mouth, a very ordi¬ 
nary nose, inclined to turn up, anti high 
cheek-bones; her complexion and eyes 
alone made her remarkable; but just now, 
as she stood trembling with suppressed 
feeling, it was easy to note that the quiver¬ 
ing, flexible lips were full of passionate 
meaning, and that the dilated nostrils were 
well and delicately formed. Her hair, wild 
and gipsy-like as it was, was luxuriant, and 
full of rich colour. It seemed as if the 
large lustrous eyes might have a better, 
softer expression, — there was such depth 
in their darkness. 


“ Why has life grown so wretched for 
me, I wonder; and why have I grown to 
feel so changed, — so wicked ? I ; °d to 
want Madame jamard to love m *• but I 
gave that up long ago; and Georgette 
could not love any one but herself, — at 
least, I have thought so lately; and — and 

— Auguste. When I was a child he was 
so good to me.” A warm flush came on 
her cheeks, her eyes softened, and the long 
lashes drooped over them, — lor a minute 
beauty shone out of the sad, sombre face. 
But it did not stay there. C61ie did not 
know what ailed her; but she knew, at 
least, that the thought of Auguste le Blanc 
always left a pain behind it. She went 
back to the plane trees, took up a basket, 
and turned to go to Mechlin. 

“ I might have been there by now,” she 
said, “if I had not been idiot enough to 
wait and see whether he would keep his 
word to Georgette. His word to Georgette 

— Bah! as if lm ever breaks it to her.” 

There was no trace of beauty in Celle’s 

face by the time she reached the Porte des 
Capucins; her dark eyelids drooped heavily, 
it seemed as if the eyes themselves sent 
their depth of colour through the clear 
golden skin. 

II. 

Tiie cottage was a small poor place 
enough. There were but four roooms in it. 
Madarae’s parlour, with a curtained alcove, 
was on one side of the door, the kitchen on 
the other; over the kitchen a small room 
with two beds for Georgette and Celie; and 
over Madame’s parlour a much larger, 
prettier bed-chamber, with white dimity 
hangings, a mirror in a gilt frame, and an 
armoire in walnut-wood. No one entered 
tins room but Madame Jamard. No one 
knew what > bitter tears the bard-faced wo¬ 
man, so cold to all the world, shed there in 
secret for the far-away profligate boy who 
had left her five years ago. Georgette 
sometimes remonstrated. 

“It is useless to keep that nice room 
empty, and to cramp me in with Celie. I 
think it is a folly.” 

But the answer was always the same, 

“You do very well where you are. 
Georgette. This room may be wanted 
soon, and I must keep it ready.” 

Madame Jamard never uttered her son’s 
name. She knew every one of his faults, and 
resented them with the bitter indignation a 
loyal conscientious spirit feels against the 
base and false; but it would haveLilled her 
to bear her Felix spoken against, and most 
of her old Mechlin gossips thought that the 
Widow Jamard had renounced ner son for 
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ever. They were confirmed in this belief 
by the apparition of C61ie Vandenberg at 
cottage. 

To compensate the fraud her son had 
committed, Madame sold the business she 
had carried on in Mechlin so well and re¬ 
spectably after her husband’s death, and 
settled in the little cottage beside the canal. 
She took Georgette away from school, and 
sent to Ghent for Celie* Vandenberg, then 
a child of fourteen. Mechlin folk puzzled 
at this. It seemed strange that the widow 
should take up with a reduced way of living, 
and saddle herself with an extra mouth to 
feed. Besides, the little dark eyed stranger 
hud no claim on Madame; she was only 
the orphan child of an early friend. 

44 Ma foi! but Madame Jatnard has a 
heart, — that must be allowed,’’ said Ma¬ 
dame Popot, the laundress beside the 
Grand Canal; 44 her sorrow has not made 
her selfish, though she is so unneigh- 
botirly.” 

But when the irrepressible dame ventured 
to compliment the Widow Jamard on her 
benevolence, she got a cold answer. 

“ You mistake, my friend. I want help 
in the house, and I want a companion for 
Georgette. C6lic costs less than school 
does.” 

^ “ > T o, she has not a heart, after all,” said 
pink-faced Madame PopOt; 44 she does all 
from calculation, not feeling. She is not 
near so proud of that handsome daughter 
Georgette as I am of my little niece 
Filinc.” 

Looking at Georgette as she sits now 
listening to her lover, a triumphant light 
dancing in her eyes, and a soft rose-tint 
melting into her delicate creamy skin, one 
agrees with Madame Poptit that Georgette 
Jamard is very handsome. She may per¬ 
haps, ten years hence, be too ample in her 
proportions; but at one-and-twentv she is 
perfect. — so tall and fair and stately, and 
yet with so many softer graces. Her sweet 
blue eyes look made for loving glances, her 
outing rosy lips make her lover wish for 
ladatne Jamard’s absence; but as yet he 
is not an accepted lover. 

44 Did you meet Celie, M. le Blanc?” 
said Madame. 

“ I saw her.” 

Auguste has been troubled by the change 
in the orphan girl’s manner, but he is too 
manly to speak of it; he has a warm pity 
for the poor dependent Celie, ami would 
treat her like a brother if she only would 
let him. 

Georgette looked slyly in her lover’s 
face. 

44 Celie was cross to you, —aba l I know 


she was. I never saw such a temper a3 
Celic’s is now. Was she ill-tcinpercd when 
vou knew her years ago in Ghent, M. le 
Blanc?” 

44 1 knew very little of her.” 

Auguste did not care to talk of C61ie to 
Georgette, but the words stirred up a 
memory: a dying man, — dying of fever, — 
and a young girl nursing him with a de¬ 
votion and skill that seemed beyond her 
ago. It was hard to reconcile the gentle 
sweetness that had struck him then, with the 
harsh abruptness of Celle’s manner this 
evening. 

A laugh from Georgette roused him. 
She had a soft musical laugh. 

44 Celie seems to absorb you deeply.” 
There was a tinge of raillery in her voice, 
and a Hush came into Auguste’s face, but 
he smiled as he looked at Georgette. 

44 1 owe her much,” he said in a low 
voice; “but for her I might never have 
known you.” 

Georgette blushed and looked down when 
she met his eyes. 44 She is an angel, ” the 
young man thought. He rose up and went 
to Madame Jamard. 

44 Madame, I solicit a few minutes’ con¬ 
versation with you at any time you may 
please to appoint.” 

lie spoke with the utmost deference, but 
his looks were impatient. Madame gave a 
grim, superior smile. 

“Go op-stairs, Georgette.” 

Georgette went up to her looking-glass 
as soon as she reached her room. She 
stood before it—not smiling, hut studying 
every feature, every beauty, as if she had 
never seen them before. 4 ‘ llow dreadful 
to be plain, like Celie for instance.” A 
pout came to her lips — 4 * Who could find 
pleasure in looking at her? Why docs 
Auguste live in that oilt-of-the-world, old- 
fashioned Ghent? Antwerp even would be 
better. Our own little Mechlin is nearer 
the capital, Ghent is miles away. I shall 
not be happy till I am in Brussels. Well, 
we shall see.” She opened iier armoire, 
and began to arrange collars and ribbons 
in a steady, matter-of-fact manner, a man¬ 
ner strangely in contrast with that of the 
lover down-stairs, awaiting her mother’s 
answer to his proposal. 

Madame Jamard did not keep Auguste 
in suspense. She waited a minute while she 
rolled up her blue worsted ball and stuck 
her knitting-pins through it, and then she 
wrapped her half-finished stocking round 
the pins, and cleared her throat. 

44 Yes, monsieur,” she looked at his glow¬ 
ing face, “all you say is fair and reason¬ 
able. If Georgette is willing, I am too.” 
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Then she rose up in her usual stately fash¬ 
ion, and called her daughter down-stairs. 

Some little while later, the lover found 
himself close to the Porte des Capucins. 
He did not know how he bad got there; he 
saw nothing but the handsome blushing face 
he had left at the cottage; he heard only 
the sweet murmured consent that Georgette 
had given to his happiness. lie was so ab¬ 
sorbed that he nearly upset Celie and her 
basket. 

44 Ah, pardon; but you will pardon my 
rough carelessness, I believe you will even 
make excuse for it, Ce.ie, when I tell you 
my great happiness.” 

Celie stood looking at him. The gas- 
lamp opposite the gate showed his lace 
plainly. 

44 You guess it, I know.” His voice was 
full of joyful agitation. “ Georgette has 
promised to be my wife; be kind to me, 
C6lie, won't you, and wish me success?” 

Celie put her hand in his mechanically: 
she tried to speak, but her tongue felt stiff 
and motionless. 

** You and I must be friends,” Auguste 
went on, so full of his own thoughts that he 
scarcely noticed the girl's silence. 44 Good¬ 
bye, little one, in a month I hope to be in 
Mechlin; meantime, you will let Georgette 
talk to you of me; she will want a sympa¬ 
thising friend. You will, won't you?” 
He was getting impatient of her silence. 

44 Yes,” said Celie, 44 1 will let her*talk.” 
The kerchief projected over her face, and 
prevented the lamplight from falling on it. 

“ Good-bvo,” said Le Blanc; and he 
went on through the Porte des Capucins, 
without seeing the bitter smile that curved 
the young girl's lips. 

The way had grown dark by the time 
Celie reached the towing-path, where the 
trees shut out the faint lingering of light. 
Here she stopped atul pushed her hair out of 
her eyes. 44 Am I going mad,” she thought, 
44 or what is this strange torment that is 
changing my nature? Why do 1 Feel evil 
to everybody? Father Pierre says that 
God is full of love, and 1 used to think so, 
but how can I think so now ? Love is 
mercy, and I find none. My father, all 1 
had in the world, is taken from me. 1 tried 
not to murmur: I have tried to be happy 
here, even to love Georgette. Well, I was 
happy, and I made my own misery.” She 
clenched her hand as if she could strike 
herself, ami walked on fast. “If I had not 
pointed out Auguste to Madam Jainard lie 
would never have come here; he would 
never have loved Georgette. There is the 
torment,” she went on passionately, “ he 
does love Georgette, and he will marry her.” 


She hurried on. When she reached the 
stile she heaved an impatient sigh — she 
longed for another mile or so of road. The 
passion that raged within her found some 
vent in rapid movement; but she must go 
in, the parlour door was open. Madame 
called her as she passed. 

44 Ah <^a, Celie, thou hast loitered too 
late, my child; it is not well for young girls 
to be out in such darkness.” 

Madame Jainard spoke bluntly, but sho 
was never meaningly unkind, she said all 
that she meant to say at once and ended 
there. She went on in a dilforent voice. 

44 Thou must give us joy, C61ie. Mon¬ 
sieur le Blanc has been here to ask me for 
Georgette, and he is to marry her at the 
Saint Michel.” 

“The Saint Michel! in six weeks!” 
Celie said the words in a far-off, dreamy 
tone, she did not even glance at Georgette, 
who watched her steadily. 

44 Well, Celie, hast thou nothing to say ? ” 

44 You do not care for my congratulations, 
Georgette, but I am glad that your mother 
is satisfied.” 

She turned from the parlour door and 
took her basket into the kitchen. 

•* What is this ? ” asked Madame Jainard. 

44 Only Cdlie’s ingratitude; she has no 
heart, no feeling even for thee, my mother.” 

44 And yet,” said Madame thoughtfully, 
44 there is feeling in the child, or she 
would be better tempered; what can have 
changed her, she was so gentle and so 
good ? ” 

III. 

A moxtii passed away — Celie grew silent 
and more and more irritable. She did not 
know what ailed her. Georgette treated 
her still more scornfully, but the girl made 
no complaint. If she thought of Auguste, 
sho would dwell on his conduct towards 
her, not once would she expose her own 
feelings to scrutiny, they were stilled, 
turned from. 44 1 do not like him,” she 
thought, 44 and so the thought of seeing him 
again is painful; yes, I must go away be- 
lore he comes back lo Georgette.” 

Sometimes in her saddest moods she 
would burst out laughing, or trifle with any 
one near her, she did not know why. she 
only felt dimly that she must get a shield 
between herself and a thought she dared 
not face. But as time went on, and day 
by day Georgette's wedding-day drew 
nearer, Celie felt, with the awful conscious¬ 
ness which, like the presence of a ghost, 
haunts us through closed eyelids, that this 
aversion from seeing Auguste le Blanc at 
the cottage was not dislike, it was sorac- 
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thing deeper, it was dread of herself and Only that morning she had asked Madame 
of her own conduct towards him as the Jam nr d to let her take service at a farm- 


affianced husband of Georgette. 

It is market day in Mechlin. The 
Grande Place, with its quaint old Spanish 
Halles on one side and the stupendous 
tower of St. Ruinbold opposite, is always 
picturesque. AH round it are the step- 
gabled bouses of many colours, pink and 
green and white-washed, havingstriped awn¬ 
ings in front with scarlet scalloped edges, 
awnings under which pippin-faced Belgians 
can indulge in the beer and dominoes they 
love, and in the midst the great grey stone 
statue of Archduchess Margaret. The round 
paving stones of the Place are hardly to be 
seen, they are so covered with scattered 
merchandise and the lanes of booths which 
the country folk set up. Some of these 
booths are full of woollen drapery, the own¬ 
ers sitting cross-legged among the goods 
under the shade of scarlet and orange blan¬ 
kets. The blankets gleam brilliant in the 
sunshine, and so do the wares on the coun¬ 
ter below. Pails japanned in brilliant 
green and scarlet, pails witli handles which 
serve as market buckets to the peasantry, 
bright rows of dazzling tin lamps, then 
brown and green jugs and basins, these last 
spread out on the hot stones. At the foot 
of the archduchess’s statue a pretty sun¬ 
burnt girl is crying herself hoarse by the 
repetition of *• Mouchoirs, beaux mouchoirs 
en vraie batiste, k cinquantti centimes la 
piece.” The said mouchoirs lie baking on 
the hot stones, and she alternates her cry 
by catching up one and trying it in a most 
enticing fashion round her pretty face; she 
comes to a pink one presently, and the 
effect is so bewitching that a sturdy coun¬ 
tryman stops on his way and buys it for his 
Lise, busy just now at her fruit-stall beside 
the Halles. It is a busy, bustling, chatter¬ 
ing, merry scene; sabots clatter over the 
round paving-stones, where scores of the 
quaint wooden shoes lie tied in couples 
ready to be sold; every one laughs, the 
sun shines down hotly over the Place as if 
he enjoyed the fun going on there. Some 
priests moving swiftly across the scene 
under green and scarlet umbrellas, and 
Celie with her basket on her arm, are the 
only quiet folk in the Place. 

But the laughter and the quick, cheerful 
buzz only make Celie Vumlen berg's heart 
heavier. She pushes through it all as if it 
injured her; there is a worn, irritable look 
on her thin face, ami her eyes are larger 
and sadder than ever. 

“In a fortnight! 11 she said to herself. 
“Shall I live to see it, or shall I die 
first?” 


house about a mile out; but Madame had 
refused. 

“ Thou art not strong enough for service, 
tny child,” was all the answer she had made 
to the girl’s entreaty. 

Even now Celie did not distinctly realise 
what ailed her. She was weary of herself 
and of those who surrounded her. 

“ La mere Jamard is as cold as a stone, 
and Georgette is in love with her own face, 
and I don’t want to see Auguste again; he 
does not care for me; he has forgotten our 
old friendship. If he would leave me in 
peace it would be different. It is hateful 
to be patronized; and notice from a person 
who does not love you is patronage.” The 
poor, proud heart was so tortured, that the 
body writhed with its pulsations. 

She had just reached the Porte des Cap- 
ucins, and memory brought back her last 
meeting there with Auguste. She saw him 
again as he had stood, looking so wistfully 
lor her answer, with the lamplight tailing 
full on his bronzed, noble face. Memory 
conquered, her heart swelled suddenly, and 
the tide of passionate love, so long re¬ 
pressed, broke through every barrier, and 
swept wildly over her. She stood sli 11 under 
the archway. The market was a centre of 
attract ion to-day, and the street behind her 
was as still and empty as if its industrious 
inhabitants had been taking a siesta. A hot 
Hush rose up in the girl’s face, and reached 
her forehead; her shame was suffocating 
her. Shame and outraged pride. Literally, 
her sin had found her out. She who had so 
often proudly condemned Georgette’s bold 
glances thrown at unwary youths to e> cite 
their admiration, — she who hud all unknow¬ 
ingly made an idol of her own modesty, — 
found herself suddenly humbled into a sort 
of despair. Sell-know ledge had come, with 
all its bitterness; but with Celie the bitter¬ 
ness had the added misery o! degradation. 
It seemed to her that this passion, which she 
had no longer power to deny, for a man who 
iiad no thought of her, was sullying, — was 
in itself di.>grace. 

“ Why did 1 not end my life before it 
came?” she said, in the deep agony that 
brought no tears, though it blanched her 
burning face, and made her shiver with cold. 
She tried to make excuse lor herself. If 
Auguste had not been so kind to her in her 
lather’s illness, her thoughts would not have 
dwelt on him,—and how delighted he had 
looked that day she reeuguised linn in Mech¬ 
lin, when Madame .laniard made her speak 
to him so sorely against her will. 

“ I could almost think hu loved me then. 
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He had never seen Georgette, and yet he 
walked all the way home with us.” 

And this autumn he had come of his own 
accord to the cottage, and had asked for 
Mademoiselle Vandenberg, 

“ And if he bad seen me first, instead of 
Georgette, when he came, — who knows, 
who knows! ” 

The miserable child crouched under the 
gloomy archway. It seemed to crush out 
the thought which had consoled her. What 
had Auguste said to her at their last meet¬ 
ing beside the Porte des Capucins ? 

“ If he had ever felt love for me, he could 
never have asked me to be the confidant of 
Elise. No, it has all been my own vain 
self-deceit. And yet, how can I say so? I 
never knew it was love till to-day.” 

Steps and voices from the town came near 
the archway. Celie hurried through it, and 
then crept aside, that the new-comers might 
pass on in front. She was surprised to see 
Georgette. Her companion was a portly 3 
middle-aged, well-dressed man. Neither 
of them noticed C6lie; they were too much 
occupied with one another, — Georgette 
smiling and blushing with delight at her 
companion’s admiration. It was plain that 
he knew it would be well received. There 
was no timidity or deference in his manner. 

C6lie looked after them with scornful 
eyes, as they turned from the gate along a 
favourite walk of the Mechlin folk, in the 
opposite direction from that which led to the 
towing-path. She knew the man well 
enough. He was Monsieur Bernard, the 
rich ebeniste. The words she had heard 
showed her Georgette’s faithlessness. 

“Then you wrll spend the day after to¬ 
morrow with my sister? Bon. I will not 
take her back an excuse.” 

“ And Georgette is weak enough to spend 
a whole day exposed to this man's admira¬ 
tion ; a man who was her lover before she 
knew Auguste, and Auguste does not like 
him. I heard him tell her he was not nearly 
so rich as Monsieur Bernard. That was the 
first time I felt sure Auguste meant to marry 
Georgette, and I wondered whether she 
could love well enough to be happy, without 
the hope of being rich. And 1 was right,” 
said Celie, with a passionate glow in her 
eyes; “ Georgette can not love; if she eouhl, 
she would not endure this man’s flattery. 
She would feel every compliment he paid 
her an insult to Auguste. If she is not 
faithful to him now, how can she love him 
when she is his wife!” 

Poor little jealous Celie, if she had asked, 
“ Will Auguste be entirely happy with a 
trilling, shallow woman ? ” her question 
might have been more reasonable. It did 


not occur to her that Georgette’s nature had 
neither the passion nor the depth of her own, 
and that probably she would love any hus¬ 
band who might lull to her lot, according to 
her comprehension of the word. He would 
be hers, and therefore he would be some¬ 
thing that ought to be cared for. 

Celie went home much more quickly than 
usual. She wondered if Madame Jamard 
would inquire for Georgette; but Madame 
was not within when she reached the eoltage. 
Even when dinner-time came Madame did 
not return. “ What can have happened?” 
thought C61ie. Madame so seldom left the 
cottage that wonder had in some degree 
absorbed and quieted the girl’s agitation. 
Presently she saw Georgette come up to the 
little gate, and then nod back over her 
shoulder. Celie looked towards the plane 
trees, and saw some one standing beneath 
them. She felt sure it was Monsieur Ber¬ 
nard : but he was so much in shadow that 
she could not distinguish him. A sort of 
wild joy seized her. Her own love for Au¬ 
guste was better, purer, than that of the 
vain beauty he had chosen for his wife. But 
she hardly gave this feeling time to breathe; 
it was stilled in passionate anger against 
herself for her selfishness. Was she really 
mean enough, then, to find joy in Auguste’s 
misery ? She turned round fiercely on 
Georgette when she came in. 

“ Are you not ashamed to let Monsieur 
Bernard pay open court to you when in a 
fortnight you will be another man’s wife? 
You are not honest, Georgette, or faithful 
either.” 

“ Bah, bah, bah.” For a moment 
Georgette blushed, and then she spoke an¬ 
grily. “What do you mean? You have 
been watching me then. Does Auguste 
employ you as a spy ? ” 

She had not meant her words, but they 
came back to her as she saw their effect. 
Celie turned ashy pale, and she caught at 
the table by which she stood. She uttered 
no cry, but the lloor seemed to be moving 
under her feet in the sudden terror that had 
eome to her. Georgette’s glance, angry 
first, then scornful, changed into a stare of 
wonder. 

“Ciel!” She stood as speechless as 
Celie, while her cool brain was piecing to¬ 
gether many little incomprehensible signs, 
and guessing at the secret to which they 
pointed. 

Till now Auguste had not seemed so 
precious to Georgette. He was hers to 
take or leave as she chose; hut that C61ie, 
her mother's poor dependent — Celie, for 
whose want of beauty she had always a word 
or a look of pitying contempt, should dare 
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to raise her thoughts to him, was not to be 
borne. 

Cilie spoke first. 

“lam not a spy. I passed through the 
Forte des Capueins just before you did; all 
the world might have seen you permitting 
that bold man’s admiration, and besides 
this, I have a right to speak. When he 
went away Monsieur le Blanc asked me to 
let you talk about bim, he gave me his con¬ 
fidence, and I will not see him wronged." 

Perhaps the consciousness that all dis¬ 
guise was over, gave her strength, but 
C61ie bad never spoken to Georgette in such 
a tone; she was startled at her own words, 
and at the silence with which they were re¬ 
ceived. 

Georgette felt her advantage, and meant 
to use it. She understood the sensitive 
side of Cilie’s nature, and she enjoyed these 
reproaches which she considered gave her 
such ample provocation for reply. 

“It appears to me,” she said, and the 
look in her eyes brought the blood tingling 
toC61ie’scheeks, “ that Monsieur lc Blanc” 
(she mimicked Celie’s voice) “chose his 
friend well; but, my poor Cube, the part 
must have been a trying one, your interest 
in Monsieur le Blanc seems of the warmest. 
You insolent little upstart!” she said, in 
quite another tone; “ You to reproach me 
for speaking to my old friend when you are 
guilty of the shamelessness of loving a man 
who never gave you a thought 1 ” 

Celie had covered her face with her 
hands. 

“IIusli, oh hush, for pity!” burst from 
her lips. 

“Pity! you deserve so much," and 
Georgette laughed till the wretched girl, 
crouching beside tbo table, felt as if no in¬ 
famy had equalled hers; “you thought to 
deceive me, Mademoiselle, but I see your 
whole stratagem. It would have been line, 
would it not ? to meet Auguste with a tale 
of my delinquencies, and of your own virtu¬ 
ous efforts in his favour; or did you think 
to alTront me, and make me throw him 
over? No, no! you have spoiled your own 
market, little one; I mean to marry Auguste 
le Blanc, and if I were not quite decided 
before you have settled the matter-” 

Celie uncovered her face; it was still 
agitated; but Georgette was surprised to 
see how firmly the girl met her scornful 
looks. 

“You talk of stratagem, it is your own 
thoughts; you must think what you choose, 
but you shall not make me afraid of speak¬ 
ing. If you mean to marry Monsieur le 
Blanc," her cheeks grew hotter at the word, 
“ you ought not to spend to-morrow at Mon¬ 


sieur Bernard’s, you ought not to do what 
you know he dislikes.” 

“ He 1 ” Georgette’s eyes were full of 
scornful brightness, but Celie gave her no 
chance of reply. She went out into the 
cabbage-garden and looked along the tow¬ 
ing path for Madame Jamard. Her heart 
was beating up in her throat, shu felt as if 
she had been acting falsely towards Auguste, 
while she had tried to be so true. She 
went down to the stile and stood leaning on 
it, her face hidden in her small brown 
hands. 

“ I know Georgette can never make him 
happy. Why do I try to keep her true to 
him ? And yet how do I know ? I may be 
wrong. Am I wrong, all wrong from the 
beginning ? ” The sudden doubt brought a 
yet more sorrow-struck look to the young 
face, with its dark earnest eyes and trem¬ 
bling lips. “ Why have I thought so surely 
that I knew what would make Auguste 
happy ? llow do I know that he does not 
love Georgette’s faults ? Ah! ” and her 
whole body writhed at the torture she was 
suffering. “ I will not stay here for the 
Saint Michel; I will not! I must die any 
way soon, but it need not be here; he need 
never know my mad folly." 

IV. 

Wiien Cilie went into Madame’s sitting- 
room next morning, the curtains of the 
alcove were not withdrawn. 

Madame Jamard was still in bed asleep, 
the girl thought, all was so quiet. She went 
about her usual duties, got the coffee ready; 
but Madame Jamard did not come into the 
kitchen. Georgette kept a scornful silence. 
She drank her colfee, and then went up to 
her bedroom. 

About an hour afterwards Celie was busy 
shredding onions into the soup-pot, she 
heard her name faintly called. 

She looked round. “ Celie! ” this time 
distinctly from Madame’s room. 

Celie put her knile down, and went across 
the little passage that separated the kitchen 
from the sitting-room. 

Madame was sitting up in bed, shivering 
and yet deeply flushed. 

“ I am not well, Celie; bring my coffee 
here, but don't tell Georgette. 1 shall be 
be. ter by-and-by.” 

The day wore on. Madame Jamard did 
not get up, and Georgette had apparently 
gone out, while C61ie was occupied with her 
mother. In the afternoon Madame Jamard 
walked into the kitchen. 

“I am all right again,” she said; but 
C£lie thought she looked strangely ill. 

“Whereis Georgette?" said Madame. 
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C61ie felt sure that Georgette had gone to 
fulfil her engagement. Her every-day cloak 
was hanging on its peg, and so was the 
gown she had worn that morning. C6lie 
was too proud to look, but she felt sure that 
Georgette had gone dressed in her best, to 
be gazed at by Auguste's rival. She only 
said,—• 

44 She has gone to Mechlin, I think, to 
see some friends.” 

44 Georgette is too fond of visiting,” 
Madame Jamard spoke sternly. 44 A young 
girl should not be seen going about alone so 
near her marriage-day. ~ Get me some dan¬ 
delion, child; a salad will cool me.” 

44 She is not well,” thought C61ie, and 
she went round to the back of the house to 
gather dandelion leaves. 

But Madame Jamard’s words filled her 
mind far more than Madame’s illness did. 
“ Marriage-day ” — the words came mock¬ 
ingly, they seemed to dance round her, now 
whispering, now swelling into a laughing 
chorus, and with them came a new dread 
till now unfeared. Georgette would tell 
Auguste of her own love for him. 

“No, no, she cannot, it would be like 
murder; it would kill me where I stood,” 
she shuddered, and kept silent. If this 
shame would kill her, then she deserved 

unishment for her unsought love. 44 But 

did not make it,” the words came at last 
in a passionate torrent, and her hands 
clasped together, while she walked rapidly 
up and down the little garden. “ Oh, my 
God, thou only knowest how I have tried to 
stille it, and tear it out from my very heart. 
I have tried all ways. No, I have not,” a 
sudden calm came to help her; “I have 
not tried all ways, because I am a coward. 
If I had been firm Madame Jamard could 
not have kept me here against my will. 1 
will go this moment and tell .her I cannot 
stay.” 

She stooped to gather up the dandelion 
leavus. Basing again with full hands she 
met Auguste Ic Blanc coining round from j 
the front of the cotlage. 

“ Where is Georgette? I want the truth, 
and i shall get it from you. Celie.” There j 
was harsh anger in his voice, his stern re- ■ 
solved eyes seemed to draw her words from 
her. C6tie felt in a dream. She had not 
yet realized that Auguste was actually in 
bodily presence beside her. 

44 Georgette has gone to Mechlin. 

Anger flamed in his eyes. “ Is there not 
one woman, then, who can answer without 
subterfuge? Are you all deceivers alfke? 
At least 1 depended on you, Celie. Tell me 
where she is.” 

The girl's face glowed, and yet her pleas¬ 


ure was mixed with subtle pain. 14 1 am 
not deceiving you. I may think I know 
where Georgette is, but I may be wrong.” 

44 You are right.” Auguste spoke slow¬ 
ly, and then he drew his breath hard, and 
leaned against the wall of the cottage. 

Celie stood trembling, something in Au¬ 
guste made her feel farther from him than 
ever. She felt dimly that at that moment 
he was mad with love for Georgette. 

He spoke again presently, but his voice 
had a muffled, choked sound. 

“Just now as I came through Mechlin I 
thought I saw her, and then 1 could not be¬ 
lieve it; it was but a glimpse, she was leav¬ 
ing a window. That fellow Bernard was at 
the window too. Oh, don’t be afraid, 
C6lie,” he smiled, but he spoke as sternly 
as ever. 44 1 know how you women cling 
together, and hide each other's falsehood. 
I don't ask you to tell me any tales of your 
friend; but you can tell her this from me: 
I am not going to be fooled after marriage, 
so it is best that all should end between us 
now.” 

A sudden fierce struggle raged in Ctlie's 
heart; she was as despairing as ever, and 
yet her joy was so tumultuous that she 
could have laughed out loudly. She looked 
up at Auguste. 

Ilis face was death-like. All the bright 
light had faded from his eyes. C61ie’s joy 
was over,— every feeling merged in tender¬ 
ness ; she must comfort him, she must help 
him to the happiness which lie yearned for. 
What mattered all else balanced against his 
happiness? She smiled, and Auguste felt 
as if he saw a branch of hope held out in 
the midst of the distrust that had closed 
over him. Fragile as the girl was, there 
was the power in her face that only earnest¬ 
ness eau give,— a power which helps others 
upward by its sympathy, instead of bearing 
them down by its obtrusion of self. 

44 Are yon quite just?” she said, and she 
smiled still. 

Auguste felt as if a cool hand had been 
laid on his burning forehead. lie longed 
to have Georgette proved innocent, but he 
would not show his eagecness. 

44 1 don’t understand what you mean.” 
But his eyes betrayed him to Celie. She 
stilled a sigh and went on,— too much one 
with him to show her knowledge of his feel¬ 
ings till he should choose to reveal them. 

“ I mean that you ought to let Georgette 
excuse herself to you before you give her 
up so suddenly. Monsieur Bernard’s sister 
is her oldest friend.” 

44 I had forgotten that,” said the lover, 
thoughtfully, and though at the name a 
cloud of jealous anger darkened bis face 
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again, yet passion pleaded loudly for 
Georgette, reproaching him for having 
blamed her in Cfilie’s presence. “Look 
here, Cfilie,'’ he said gently, “I must have 
gone off to Brussels to-night; as things 
are I shall go at once. Tell Georgette I 
will he back in a fortnight at furthest, and 
that I count on finding her here to meet me. 

“ Yes.” 

Cfilie stood still while he nodded, and 
even after he had crossed the utile, she 
stood where Auguste had left; her. 

“IIow he loves her!" she murmured. 
“ Surely such love must win hers in return.” 

And yet though it was bitter to think of 
Georgette as the wife of Auguste le Blanc, 
Cfilie felt more as she had felt at her father’s 
death,— more at peace with herself and all 
around her. She gathered some fresh dan¬ 
delion leaves, and took them into the kitch¬ 
en to wash. 

v. 

Celie had found Madame Jamard faint¬ 
ing, and at once started off for Mechlin. 

The doctor came next morning. He said 
his patient was in danger,— she had low 
malignant fever; and then he looked at 
Cfilie and at Georgette, who had come 
home late the night before. 

“ You are both young nurses,” he said. 
“ Well, you must be all the more attentive, 
and make up for inexperience.” 

Georgette followed the doctor to the 
stile. 

“ Is my mother's malady infectious, Mon¬ 
sieur.” 

“Decidedly;" and then seeing all her 
bright colour fade, “ but nurses are always 
safe, you know. Folks rarely come to 
harm in the path of duty. Au revoir, Mad¬ 
emoiselle.” The doctor raised his hat and 
departed. “ What a handsome, well-grown 
girl that is! What a lucky man her hus¬ 
band will he!” 

Half-an-hour later, a tap at the door of 
the sick room startled Cfilie. She opened 
it quickly. There stood Georgette with 
the hood of her cloak drawn over her head, 
and a bundle in her arms. Celie stepped 
into the passage, and closed the door. 

“I am so glad you are come. I want to 
go to Mechlin for the medicine, but I dare 
not leave your mother so long alone. But 
you have your cloak on. Will you go in 
my place, or will you slay beside her? ” 

Georgette drew herself away. 

“ I am going to Mechlin,— yes. I can 
send some one with the medicine, if you 
can tell me quickly what you want sent. 1 
am in a hurry.” 

“ But you are coming back, Georgette?" 


Georgette turned her head away; she 
could not bear Cfilie’s eyes. 

“ No; I am of no use. Yo t understand 
sickness; you nursed your father. Let me 
go, Cfilie,” she said sharply, as Celie took 
hold of her cloak. “I tell you 1 ain 
frightened for infection. Oh! il I catch 
the fever I shall die. Let me go, 1 say.” 

Her voice rose in shrill terror, and Cfilie 
feared it would reach the sick-bed. Slu 
darted forward, and stood at the entrance- 
door, facing Georgette. 

“You will not catch the fever. Oh, 
Georgette, you will- never forgive yourself 
i you desert your good mother now — the 
doctor says she may not live; besides you 
will break faith with Auguste — remember 
the message I gave you last night.” 

“Let me pass, I sayi” Georgette was 
crazy with terror, she pushed the girl aside, 
and ran quickly to the stile. 

The fortnight passed by, but Cfilie had 
become so absorbed in watching over her 
patient that she had forgotten Auguste's 
visit. There are certain avocations which 
seem to come naturally to certain women,— 
nursing is one of these, and needlework 
and llirting and domestic administration aro 
also among the natural gifts of womankind; 
and as folks are sure to be happy when 
they are in the sphere that fits them, Cfilie, 
spite of her long sleepless nights and untir¬ 
ing devotion, had experienced a peace and 
a mental restfulness in Madame Jamard’s 
sick-room, which had been unknown to her 
since Auguste had loved Georgette. 

Her own love was as fervent as ever, but 
the use she had been making of it, in her 
incessant tenderness of thought and deed 
for the suffering woman lying there in the 
alcove, had drawn it outwards, anti so had 
eased her heart from its repressed burden 
of ficrv torture. 

Madame had slept nearly all day, the 
doctor had come in and looked at her, but 
had been very strict in ordering that she 
was to be left undisturbed. Cfilie sat be¬ 
side her, with a sorrowful look on her face. 
While she was delirious Madame Jamard 
had talked only of her son, and Cfilie had 
learned how intense the poor mother's love 
still was, and how unworthily the son had 
rewarded it. She had grown drowsy sit¬ 
ting there, and she did not hear a tap at the 
front door. She started presently only 
half awake, and looked at the bed. Mad¬ 
ame Jamard lay still, so calm and pale, but 
sounil asleep. 

“ I thought she called me.” Cfilie rub¬ 
bed her eyes. “ I must have slept too.” 

“Cfilie !” — before she had done speak¬ 
ing, and the blood flew up to the girl’s 
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sunken cheeks at the voice that called her. 
She clasped her hands tightly together, 
then she went up to the looking-glass and 
took from it a little note just stuck into the 
gilt frame. 

Auguste was standing at the entrance, 
his toll figure bent as he looked into the 
passage. 

“ Come round to the back,” said C61ie, 
in a quiet, gentle voice, that fell on his 
ear like a warning—it was so different 
from the CGie he bad lately known. He 
followed in silence, and she told him of 
Madame Jamard’s illness. 

“But Georgette—she is well — where 
is she ? ” 

“ She is well and safe,” and C&lie’s smile 
again brought peace to Auguste. “ She is 
in Mechlin, but she wrote this message for 
you." She handed him the note which 
Georgette had sent on the day she left the 
cottage. Auguste read it eagerly. 

“C&lie, — I send you what you wanted, 
and also a boy who is not afraid, and who 
will help you. You will tell Auguste that 
I am with Madame Fopot, beside the Grand 
Canal. I know he will approve my leaving 
you. I could not risk his happiness so near 
our marriage, and my fear would have 
made tne very useless to you, and I know 
nothing about nursing.” 

Celie’s eyes were fixed on Auguste as he 
read. 

“What will he think? Will he forgive 
her for leaving her mother and then for in¬ 
venting such a heartless excuse?” This 
thought bad come to Celie often, and she 
had grown to think that Auguste — the 
Auguste enshrined in her heart — would 
find this last act of Georgette more unpar¬ 
donable than her flirtations with Monsieur 
Bernard. Auguste raised his eyes from the 
note at last — he looked grave but not se¬ 
vere, Cilie thought. 

“ She was quite right,” he said; “ it was 
very good of her only to think of my 
anxiety. X am glad she is with Madame 
Fopot — it was a wise choice.” 

He was going away at once full of pas¬ 
sionate eagerness to find Georgette, but as 
he held out his hand and took Cdlie’s in it 
he felt it cold and trembling, and then be 
saw how ill and worn she looked. 

“ You are tired out,” he said, “ I will 
come and take your place to-night.” 

Celie’s eyes swam with tears. 

“How‘good you are!” — it was such 
happiness to look up once lovingly at Au¬ 
guste without fear of betraying herself; 
“ but indeed you must not. She is so 
much better that I too shall sleep to-night 


— to-morrow she will be able to see and 
talk to you.” 

“ God bless you! ” Auguste spoke with 
the sudden warmth and full-heartedncss that 
an act of pure unselfishness in a woman is 
sure to kindle in a man. He bad largely 
that wonderful manly tenderness which no 
womanly softness can ever equal — it shone 
out at his eyes on C61ie, and left her stand¬ 
ing as it were in a flood of sunshine till he 
was out of sight. Then she leaned on the 
stile and sobbed as if her heart must burst 
through the throbbing bosom that held it. 

“It is all over now, — all, — but I am 
glad, oh, so glad, 1 was kept from telling 
nira the truth. How do I know what 
Georgette is towards Auguste ? I see her 
and judge her with jealous eyes; she must 
love him, and if she loves, she will always 
be without fault for him.” 

VI. 

It is some weeks after the St. Michel. 
Madame Jamard and Cilie are sitting at 
needlework in the cottage parlour. The 
room has got back its old trimness, the 
medicine bottles and tea-spoons have van¬ 
ished, there are new curtains to the alcove, 
and these are drawn closely; you would 
never guess that the pretty little salon with 
its vases of gay flowers and bright new 
chintz-covered furniture, had been a sick 
room so short a while ago. Only, if you 
look close at Madame jamard’s face you 
will see that the skin is far more delicate 
than it used to be, more like that of a per¬ 
son unused to open air and exercise; ex¬ 
cept for this delicacy of complexion, Celie 
has by far the most suffering face of the 
two women. 

Madame sits looking at the face shadowed 
by its long, dark eye-lashes; she sighs as 
she notes the girl's hollow cheeks and slen¬ 
der wasted fingers. She puts her own 
work on the table, rises, and then she bends 
down and kisses Celie’s forehead. The 
girl looked up, her checks glowing with 
surprise; before Madame could speak (X- 
lie had caught at her hand and pressed it fer¬ 
vently to her lips. Madame Jamard stroked 
her hair with the other band, and then she sat 
down, this time close beside C61ie. 

“ Cdlie 1 ” There was a tremulous flutter 
in the hard, even voice. But Madame Ja¬ 
mard persevered; she had a duty to dis¬ 
charge. “ You must be my own child 
now. You have saved my life, so you have 
the best right to me. My child,” — she 
smiled lovingly, for C61ie had thrown both 
arms round her neck and kissed her, as the 
poor mother had not been kissed since her 
son went away, — “ you must listen to me 
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quietly. X have been waiting an opportu¬ 
nity to talk to you ever since Georgette 
came back, She and Auguste will not be 
in lor some time yet. Cdiie, when I was ill 
I talked about my boy?” 

“Yes,” and Cciie looked embarrassed. 

“ Well, then,” she looked at the girl's 
disturbed face, “ I told you then, no doubt, 
why he went away; but now I must tell 
you more. On the day before my illness, 
the day I was out so long, I got a letter 
asking me to go to Brussels. I went, and 
in a poor dirty lodging I found the man 
who had written to me. He was very ill 
of the same fever I took from him; but he 
had in charge for me a letter from my Fe¬ 
lix. A penitent letter, Celie, written just 
before he died.” Celie looked up, her eyes 
full of loving sympathy, but the widow only 
stopped and cleared her throat. “There 
is no cause for sorrow, my child; rather for 
joy and thanksgiving; but, Celie, I can 
now tell you easily that which I ought to 
have told you long ago, but my stubborn 
pride held me back; while ray Felix was 
still hardened I could not speak of bis sin; 
it was he who ruined your father by coun¬ 
terfeiting his signature. You have a right 
to be not only my child, but the mistress of 
half I possess in the world.” 

“Ah, no!” Celie’s arms crept-softly 
round the widow’s neck; “give me only 
the right to love you, my mother, and you 
give me all I want in this world.” 

Madame Jainard kissed her, and then 
she sat silent. She was exhausted by the 
avowal she had forced herself to make. 

“ Look out, and see if they are coming,” 
she said after a while. “ May God forgive 
both my children,” said the widow .Famard, 
when Celie bad gone out and shut the door 
behind her; “ but I fear they have robbed 
her of all earthly blessings. I am sure now 
this girl loves Auguste, and who knows 
wlmt might have happened if he had not 
seen Georgette ? he seemed very fond of 
Celie that first day they met again in 
Mechlin. Georgette is handsome, and she 
will make a clever wife, but she has not 
Celio's heart. I must find a way.” Ma¬ 
dame got up and paced the little room. 

When she stopped her face was less 
troubled. 44 Celie looks pale and fagged, 
a change will refresh her. I shall send her 
to Louvain till the wedding is over; my 
cousin Marie will make much of the girl.” 

The wedding was over; but for some 
days after it furnished talk for the gossips 
of Malines. Such a handsome couple as 
Auguste le Blanc and Georgette Jumard 
were not often married together. Madame 


Popdt, the well-to-do laundress on the 
Grande Place, took a motherly pride in the 
bride’s looks, and she went about singing 
her praise on all sides. She hail been to 
see Madame Jamard, and was on her war 
home when, just outside the Porte des 
Capucins, she met with Mademoiselle 
Zenaide Bernar, the sister of the rich eben- 
iste. Zdnaide is no longer young, her nose 
is sharp and reddish near the point, and 
her hard, black eyes look spitefully at the 
pink-faced Madame Popdt. 

44 Ah, bonjour!” says the good-natured 
washerwoman. “ Does not Mademoiselle 
think our bride was perfect?” 

“ Your bride indeed ! ” Mademoiselle 
Bernard screws up her thin lips, ami the 
red point quivers at the end of her nose. 

Madame Popdt also grows red, but not 
only her nose, her whole face becomes suf¬ 
fused. She is easy-going, unless her dig¬ 
nity is disregarded, and then, garo & vous, 
Mademoiselle Zdnaide. 

“And why not my bride, Mademoiselle? 
Has not Georgette, I ask you, been under 
my roof for three weeks? Have I not 
assisted in choosing the corbeille ? Ma foi, 
you may ask M. Te Blanc; why, lie calls 
me his godmother.” 

"Mademoiselle's lips are no longer to bo 
seen, but the place where they should be 
has nearly'touched her nose, and she closes 
her eyes with disdain. 

“ Monsieur le Blanc! Ho! he! he!” 
The laugh of Mademoiselle Zenaide is like 
the squeak of a penny whistle. 44 Shall I 
tell you a secret about your bride, Ma¬ 
dame Popdt ?” 

Madame Popdt was impetuous, but she 
was also inquisitive, and though her checks 
still Ihuned with anger, her ears tingled for 
the news. 

44 Madame le Blanc” — Zenaide jerked 
out the name contemptuously — “was my 
friend years ago, and she wanted to marry 
my brother.” 

“ Your brother! It is not possible. 
Why lie’s older than you are.” 

Mademoiselle grew pale. 44 Neverthe¬ 
less, Madame, what I tell you is the reality. 
Georgette wanted to marry my brother, 
and she would have married him too. 
Monsieur Auguste may, indeed, be thankful 
to this fever, it has given him his wife. 
Georgette came running to ns in her terror; 
she implored to be taken in — you were 
only an afterthought, Madaine Popdt. But 
my brother’s fear was too strong for his 
love. He left Georgette standing in the 
shop, and sent me to speak to her, and to 
beg her to go away. You should have 
seen her anger. After a few days my 
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brother saw Georgette; but she would not 
make it up. He had wounded her vanity; 
and for my part I tlTink he is well rid of 
her. She has the temper of a vixen or a 
cat. You need not look incredulous. 
Many people saw Georgette come to us on 
that day. The doctor, above all,—you 
have only to ask him, and he will tell you 
that, but for the fever, the marriage would 
have gone on all the same; only Georgette 
would have been Madame Bernard, in¬ 
stead of Madame le Blanc. Au revoir, 
Madame Popbt. I wish you joy of your 
bride.” 

Mademoiselle Bernard repeated her story 
with variations among her neighbours and 


| friends. Auguste had taken his wife home 
j to Ghent, so the tale did not reach his ears 
I at that time; but Madame Jamard heard it 
and she sighed when she thought of Celie's 
love. 

“ Why are these crosses sent, and do 
they ever get righted in this life ? ” said the 
widow to herself. “ Georgette would have 
been happy with Monsieur Bernard, and 
all would have been well if she had not 
seen Auguste le Blanc. I am glad the 
child is still at Louvain, she will not hear 
this idle tale. She need never know it.” 

But the doctor had told it to Celie, while 
Madame Jamard lay unconscious on her 
sick-bed. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

NUNA’S LETTER. 

Miss Matthews felt unusually excited 
when Mr. bright left her. Something in 
Will’s manner warned her that he had a 
special purpose in going to look for Nuna. 
It seemed to Elizabeth that the marriage 
was certain, and then her calm, practical 
mind began to calculate how soon the 
affair could he settled, l'or the question 
of marriage presented itself to Miss Mat¬ 
thews in what Nuna would have called 
upside-down fashion. Ways and means, all 
the machinery of arrangement, and possi¬ 
bility, and prudence, had first to be taken 
into account, and then sentiment between 
two people, or that which Miss Matthews 
called love, might come in when all the 
rest was settled. It seemed to her that 
in this affair of Will llright there had been 
a superabundance of sentiment already ; 
the attachment had gone on quite long 
enough. 

She watched eagerly for Nuna’s return, 
but Nuna came in so quietly, that Miss 
Matthews missed her. 

At dinner-time Nuna was too preoccu¬ 
pied to notice anything, but Miss Mat¬ 
thews saw that the Rector was suffering 
from unusual disquiet. These symptoms 
in father and daughter indicated some 
confidence from which she was excluded. 

There was no active spirit of intrigue 
in Elizabeth’s nature; she would have 
considered it ill-bred to indulge such a 
spirit, but she meant to be all in all to Mr. 
lleaufort, and to be this she must know all 
his secrets. 

And yet she could not question him ; 
delicacy and refinement alike kept her 
from asking the cause of his fretful looks 
and captious silence. She passed an 
anxious evening, and her placid face still 
looked perplexed when she came in to 
breakfast next morning. She had been in 
the garden gathering flowers for the Rec¬ 
tor’s writing-table, and Nuna and her father 
had had time to open their letters before 
she came in. 

Miss Matthews looked from one to the 
other, and she saw that something un¬ 
usual was happening. Nuna’s face had 
flushed, and she was putting her letter 
away seemingly to avoid observation. 


Her father held an open letter in his hand, 
but he was not looking at it. He was 
frowning most severely for him—frowning 
at Nuna. 

While Miss Matthews sat studying the 
two faces, Nuna looked tip suddenly and 
met her father’s eyes. Her blush deep¬ 
ened, but it seemed to Elizabeth that the 
girl looked happy, spite of her evident 
confusion. 

Whatever did it all mean ? She watch¬ 
ed and waited, but neither father nor 
daughter gave her the least clue to their 
secret. The doubt of the previous day 
had now become a certainty to Miss Mat¬ 
thews ; she was sure that some secret ex¬ 
isted of which she was ignorant. 

The Rector was summoned to his stufy 
on parish business, and Nuna disappeared 
suddenly. Elizabeth’s curiosity grew. 

Later on in the morning she arrived, as 
she thought, at the gist of the whole mat¬ 
ter. She saw Mr. llright ride by the par¬ 
sonage without turning his head. 

“ She refused him yesterday, then I ’’ 
and for a moment surprise quite mastered 
Miss Matthews; and then she reflected. 
“Nuna never had any common sense, and 
therefore she is not likely to understand 
her own feelings or what is best for her." 
Miss Matthews felt that she must speak 
to Mr. lleaufort: Nuna must end by mar¬ 
rying Mr. llright. 

Coining in from the garden she met the 
Rector; so evidently vexed that she ven¬ 
tured to express her sympathy. 

“I’m afraid you are worried,”—she 
spoke in the purring, child-like way that 
goes straight to the confidence of some 
men,—“ and worry is not good for you, 
is it ? I wish I could be of any use to 
you ; but I am afraid women can only 
soothe ; they have not brains enough to 
be of real assistance to wise men like 
you.” 

Elizabeth looked positively sweet. 

“I don’t- know; I don’t know, I’m 
sure : perhaps not, and yet this is a wo¬ 
man’s matter. My nerves have gone 
through an amount of exhaustion within 
the last four-and-twenty hours which it 
will take weeks to counteract the effect of. 
No one who has not studied the subject as 
I have done, can conceive how great is the 
waste of physical energy and health caused 
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by the slightest irritation to the nerves. 
People are called touchy and ill-tempered 
and various other things, and all the time, 
if the state of their nerves had been duly 
regarded by those among whom they live, 
the result might have been a most un¬ 
broken placidity. Come into my study, 
will you, a moment, and I will just tell 
you how I am situated." 

Elizabeth’s heart went a little quicker ; 
he had begun to lean on her already, then ; 
and when Mr. Beaufort placed a chair for 
her beside his writing-table, she felt her¬ 
self mistress at the Rectory. 

“ Perhaps I ought to say that I believe 
I know how Nuna has behaved to Mr. 
Bright,” she said, sympathizingly. 

11 To Will—what do you mean ? ” and 
the frown bent on her was so very decided 
that she told him her guess about Nuna's 
refusal. The Rector thought a few min¬ 
utes. 

“ You may be mistaken : I am inclined 
to think you are. I do not think Nuna 
has had any talk of this kind lately with 
Will. Will Bright is exactly the man 
Nuna ought to marry—and I shall tell her 
so ; he is very kind and excellent, but he 
is thoroughly practical and free from ex¬ 
travagant, high-flown notions—no ro¬ 
mance about Will. No, I was not think¬ 
ing about him; it is quite another person 
altogether—a stranger—an artist, who 
really has scarcely seen Nuna, and yet he 
has proposed for her. I told him I could 
not entertain his proposal for a moment, 
but he won’t listen to me. I meant to take 
no notice to Nuna, but I feel sure he has 
written to her; that letter she got this 
morning was from him—Pm sure of it— 
and I must forbid the thing altogether.” 

Miss Matthews’ light, colorless hair 
stood almost on end, and her eyes and 
her lips rose in simultaneous protest. 

" An artist 1 But, dear Mr. Beaufort, 
how did Nuna make the acquaintance of 
such a person ?” 

“ There’s nothing remarkable in that," 
—Miss Matthews’ horrified tone annoyed 
•him—»“ he is a gentleman, and a very re- 
> markable person altogether, but still not 
suited to Nuna. I am not puzzled about 
him, he went back to London yesterday ; 
it is Nuna who perplexes me: I don’t 
know how to deal with her. My own idea 
is that these subjects are-best left alone; 
opposition is sure to make girls contradic¬ 
tory and love-sick; and yet I must stop 


this writing. I really don’t know what to 
do," lie said, plaintively ; and then his 
vexation got vent at last. “ Can’t you 
suggest something ? You ought to know 
how to deal with Nuna, Elizabeth,” he 
said, irritably ; “ she was with you long 
enough.” 

Miss Matthews thought so too. She 
did not trouble herself about the fact that 
she never had been able to win her young 
cousin's confidence and affection; she 
was conscious that she had judged Nuna 
thoroughly, and that the girl's only safety 
lay in a prudent, well-considered marriage. 
It seemed, therefore, to her, that now the 
matter was put in her hands, Nuna’s fu¬ 
ture must be safe. 

“ I think I should say as little as possi¬ 
ble,”—she thought a while before she 
spoke,—“ and then I should take an early 
opportunity of telling Nuna your wish 
that she should marry Mr. Bright. She is 
flighty, but I really think she is dutiful; 
and besides, if she has seen this gentleman 
so seldom, she can hardly care much for 
him, I think.” 

“ Well, no—no, perhaps not.” The 
Rector felt himself soothed, and yet, when 
he thought of Paul Whitmore, not at all 
satisfied ; it was so very tiresome to be 
compelled to go through an explanation 
with Nuna. 

Mr. Beaufort would have been less per¬ 
plexed if he could have lifted the roof 
from his daughter’s bedroom that morn¬ 
ing, but he would have been more angry. 
Nuna was kneeling beside her dressing- 
table ; Paul's letter hay there, and she had 
kissed almost every word of it. 

For every word was precious. Paul's 
love was no longer a doubtful imagina¬ 
tion ; he confessed it briefly and simply. 
He did not ask for hers in return, but he 
said he could not leave Ashton without 
explaining the full meaning of some words 
he had spoken at their last meeting. He 
told her he hoped to win her love, and to 
soften her father's opposition, and mean¬ 
time lie asked Nuna not to judge him too 
severely for anything she might hear al¬ 
leged against him. “ There is truth in 
that which will be told you," he wrote : 
“ I only ask you to let me tell my own 
story, if you are willing to hear it, before 
you pronounce me quite undeserving of 
your love.” 

Nuna feasted on these words, read them 
over and over again, and then closed her 
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eyes, so as to enjoy the fresh delight when 
she opened them of seeing that it was not 
all a dream. 

“ He loves me! ” she murmured softly, 
and the rich bloom of love rose on her 
cheek and ripened in her eyes ; “ lie loves 
me ! ” and the tide of passion, all stronger 
from the repression she had maintained 
with such failing strength, throbbed in her 
pulses. There never can be any human 
sensation to equal this—a timid heart as¬ 
sured of the love it craves. Nuna stayed 
there, all unconscious of time or of pres¬ 
ent life. 

A tap at the door startled her out of 
her dream of joy. 

“ May I come in ?" in Elizabeth’s voice, 
and Nuna congratulated herself that the 
door was fastened. She folded up her 
precious letter with reverent care and hid 
it away in her pocket—hid it with some¬ 
thing else she carried there, a little pencil 
sketch of a head made on that first day 
after meeting Paul in Carving's Wood 
Lane. 

“ Mr. Beaufort wants you in the study, 
dear.” Elizabeth spoke affectionately. 
She had tried to be kind to Nuna in this 
visit, but dislike to Miss Matthews was too 
strongly planted in the girl’s nature to al¬ 
low the trial fair play. 

“She is only trying to make me civil, 
and then she will be as pragmatical as 
ever. I don't like her, and I can’t be a 
hypocrite,” Nuna thought. 

Her lips quivered a moment at the mes¬ 
sage, and then she went down stairs. 

“ I suppose I must tell everything. 
Well, it will be a good thing over,” she 
said to herself; “ but I only hope papa 
won't make me angry." 

Her father was bending over his desk ; 
he did not raise his head as she came in. 

“ Sit down,” he said, and then, after a 
little, “you had a letter this morning, 
Nuna?" 

He waited, but Nuna did not answer. 
He longed to ask for the letter, and yet he 
could not make up his mind to do this. 

“ I believe I know the contents of your 
letter, and I am very sorry that it was 
written. I—I have sent for you now to 
tell you that you need not answer it.” 

Nuna had shrunk from the idea of writ¬ 
ing to Paul, but contradiction rose in pro¬ 
test against her father’s prohibition. 

“ And," Mr. Beaufort went on, for he 
scarcely expected she would speak, “ in 


the event of your receiving another letter 
of this kind—scarcely probable, perhaps, 
but still a thing which may happen—it will 
be better to give it to me unopened, and 
I will send it back to the writer." 

He looked up at Nuna, and he was very 
much surprised indeed. 

Fathers go on living with daughters, 
mothers sometimes do the same, thorough¬ 
ly unconscious of the inner life, the real 
drama of existence which is being played 
out in the hearts of the seemingly gentle, 
unobservant creatures, and it often hap¬ 
pens, where parents are devoid of keen 
insight, that this goes on to the end. In 
Nuna’s case the sudden prohibition, like 
the touch of the angel’s spear, brought 
passion into visible action, and the father 
shrank into himself with a feeling of help¬ 
less trouble at the girl's flashing eyes and 
panting, ardent words. 

“ No ! I can’t do that. I will not an¬ 
swer thi3 letter, I am not sure he wishes 
it; but if he writes again I must read his 
letter. I will not do anything without 
your knowledge, father, but I cannot wrong 
him.” 

Mr. Beaufort passed his hand over his 
forehead—once, twice—and then, shook 
his head feebly. He was utterly bewil¬ 
dered ; he saw the fact that Nuna loved 
Mr. Whitmore, but he refused to accept 
it. Instead, his brain went off into a be¬ 
wildering puzzle of how this had come to 
pass, and as to the causes which ought to 
have prevented it from happening. 

“ Him 1 he I ” catching fretfully at the 
superficies of Nuna’s indiscretion ; “really, 
Nuna, you are talking in a most extraordi¬ 
nary way of a person who is almost a 
stranger. What can this Mr. Whitmore 
or his letter be to you ? What ought they 
to be ? ’’ 

“ I don't know what they ought to 

be-•” Here she stopped ; she had been 

brave up to the point of confession, but 
the burning glow that seemed to scorch 
her eyes with its heat confused speech, and 
made it impossible; she stood mute, but 
her twining fingers and quivering face 
spoke eloquently.. 

A harder, firmer man would have been 
more cruel, would have forced her to 
speak out, but her father’s fretfulness 
helped Nuna. He went on pettishly. 

“ Then am I to understand that you • 
care about this person, or fancy you do, 
for you cannot really know what you think 
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about the matter ? Oh N«na, I'm ashamed 
of you. I can’t tell you how I feel, that a 
daughter of mine should behave so like a 
silly schoolgirl, and about such a person 
too ; oh dear, dear me !” 

This last exclamation was caused by the 
fresh dilemma in which he found himself. 
He had not intended to say one word to 
Nuna about Paul’s love for Patty, but then 
he had expected to find Nuna passive; 
there was such a thorough attitude of re¬ 
volt about her, that however painful it 
might be to his sense of refinement, it was 
necessary at once to explain Mr. Whit¬ 
more's real character to her. In his heart 
the Rector believed that Paul’s offer to 
make Patty his wife had been elicited by 
the girl’s virtuous behavior, rather than 
from scruples on the part oY the artist for 
a more unlawful course; the idea of 
Nuna’s love for such a person became 
more and more repugnant. 

“Father,"—Nuna spoke as she felt, in 
a highly wrought, intense way, which to 
her father was only confirmation of her 
unreal state,—“ don’t speak against Mr. 
Whitmore, please; I could not bear it, I 
know I could not. I have told you that I 
will not write or do anything against your 
wishes, but I cannot leave off loving him.” 

It had been very hard to say out in 
those naked words, with no one by to turn 
to for refuge, no one in whose bosom she 
could hide her eyes from the shame she 
felt. It was a wrenching of Nuna’s whole 
nature to speak out her love openly, for 
one too who, as her heart whispered all 
the while, had not spoken out his love to 
her ; who was, as her father said, a stran¬ 
ger so far as outward seeming counted. 

Both Mr. Beaufort's hands fastened on 
the arms of his chair. Nuna had risen up 
and stood before him with all the strange 
wild beauty agitation creates in a face to 
which it is a new-comer, for till now Nuna’s 
emotion had always been restrained in the 
presence of others. Her bosom heaved, 
her whole form seemed to dilate ; the del¬ 
icate expressive nostrils, those tell-tales of 
passion, quivered, and the large lustrous 
eyes swam with changeful feelings. She 
kept her slender fingers locked together 
as if they helped her to restrain her words. 

“ You do not know what you are talk¬ 
ing about; you do not inaeed, Nuna. 
You say I must not find fault with Mr. 
Whitmore; don’t talk nonsense, child, I. 
tell you I must." 


The frankness of this last sentence was 
startling from Mr. Beaufort, but he was 
fairly off his balance, and all the niceties 
and small proprieties of life had kicked the 
beam along with him. “ You fancy your¬ 
self in love with this person because you 
think him quite different to that which he 
really is ; he’s a wild, good-for-nothing fol¬ 
low.” He raised one hand at Nuna’s in¬ 
dignant attempt to stop him. “Hush, 
Nuna, you must listen ; if you had been 
reasonable and well-behaved, as I hoped 
yon would be, you would have spared me 
and yourself too a great deal of annoyance. 
What can a girl like you know about a 
man’s conduct? I desire you to stay and 
listen to this,”—Nuna was moving away,— 
“Mr. Whitmore paid far more court to 
Patty Westropp than he has paid to you 
when lie was here in August.” 

“ He is an artist, he admired her beauty j 
how could he help it ?” The girl spoke 
proudly, but a spasm of jealousy tortured 
her. 

“ Nuna, I did not think you so vain, so 
self-willed ; you will not let me spare you. 
Mr. Whitmore did much more than admire 
Patty, he loved her so madly—I quote his 
own words—that he asked her to be his 
wife.” 

All the glow faded out of her face, all 
the light left her eyes, yet she clung des¬ 
perately to her faith in the man she loved, 
and strove to force her trembling lips into 
a smile of unbelief. 

“ Is that all you have to tell me ? ” Her 
voice had a defiant tone in it. 

“All, Nuna?"—bespoke more ear¬ 
nestly—“ surely I have said enough to 
show you, if you will only calm yourself, 
that this Mr. Whitmore is not really se¬ 
rious in seeking your affection. He is a 
man, Nuna, who loves, or fancies that he 
loves, every fresh face that falls in his way, 
and the wife of such a man must be mis¬ 
erable. This is a habit seldom cured by 
marriage. You do not love Mr. Whit¬ 
more, Nuna, you are in love with your own 
fancy, and a very short acquaintance would 
convince you of your mistake. You are 
convinced already— I hope so, at least." 

Her face had drooped, but she raised 
it and looked fully at her father. “ Yon 
are mistaken, father. I love Mr. Whit¬ 
more, and if I never see him again I shall 
never love any one else ; there is no use 
in trying to prejudice me against him: I 
shall not change. May I go now ? ” 
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Mr. Beaufort saw tliat the very result 
lie had foreseen and dreaded had come to 
pass : opposition to her wishes had driven 
Nona into obstinacy. He was wise enough 
to see too that any further remonstrances 
would be useless. 

“Yes, you can go, certainly: I think 
you must feel, Nuna, that you have grieved 
and disappointed me.” 

Hut Nuna scarcely heard him ; she only 
wanted to be alone. 

Alone, as she was before she got that 
summons to her father’s study ; ah, no, 
that brief hour of pure unalloyed trust and 
joy might well be precious now,—might 
well stand out white for ever in memory. 
She was alone again now, for what ? Not 
to yield herself up to rosy dreams of l’aul 
and his love, but to battle with a sombre 
torturing jealousy : it was so very hard to 
feel that she had given up all her heart, 
all her love, while he had only the dregs 
of his love to bestow on her. There was 
no use in struggling, no use in trying to 
cast out the demon of jealousy before it 
meant to go ; she stood outwardly still, so 
pale and chill.looking that one might have 
thought her void of feeling, while within, 
the tender, loving soul was tossed on the 
waves of a fierce tempest. She had 
anchored herself, as she fondly thought, 
so surely—for Paul's truth, Paul's noble¬ 
ness, had been to Nuna impregnable— 
and she had been cast adrift. Put hope, 
that divine comforter, came at last to res¬ 
cue her from drifting to despair. 

“ Is he to have loved no one but me, 
then ? I have been no more than a hyp¬ 
ocrite when 1 said I was not worthy of his 
love ; if I had been true, I could not have 
been so vain as to hope to have it all from 
the beginning. Was he to keep his heart 
shut to all others till he met with such an 
insignificant creature as I am ?” She hid 
her face in shame of her own vanity. 
Presently she lifted up her head ; her fore¬ 
head had cleared, and there was a sweet 
trustful look in her eyes. 

“ He is true ! He may have loved that 
girl—I can’t bear to think so; but I have 
no right to be angry. He loves me 
now, I am sure he loves me, and I will 
not believe he means to deceive me. 
Does lie not ask me not to judge him ? 
Why should I ? Why should I wrong him 
and my own love for him by the smallest 
doubt? Oh, Paul,” she broke down in 
sudden tears, “I shall never see you 


again, perhaps, but I will always love 
you! ” 

CHAPTER XXXU. 

MISS I.ATIMKR. 

It is August again, golden August, 
with its Hauling sunshine and rich ripe full 
ears of corn, so full and heavy this year 
that they are longing for the sickle, long¬ 
ing to lie down and rest, instead of stand¬ 
ing up like never-changed sentinels burn¬ 
ing each day into a redder gold; while 
the sun, not content with his work on the 
corn itself, blazes yet more fiercely in the 
faces of the scarlet poppies and golden- 
bosomed marguerites below, till they send 
up glowing rellections on the fainting ears. 
And in Belgium the poor ears get rarely 
a green glimpse overhead ; they see only 
an intense blue, with scarce a hairV 
breadth of fleecy white to soften its hard 
uniform tint; the only trees are poplars 
—poplars, those emblems of self-righteous¬ 
ness which seem resolved to point heaven¬ 
wards without holding out so much as 
one pendent bough to help their neigh¬ 
bors on the way thither. 

It was a specially hot, dry autumn, and 
the rank and fashion of Brussels had be¬ 
taken themselves to Ostcnd and Blanken- 
bourg to bathe. 

Miss I.atimcr had lately arrived at 
Brussels; she had quitted Madame Mi- 
neur’s establishment some weeks ago, and 
had resolved on making a travelling tour 
with her companion before she settled her¬ 
self down to study again. 

“ I’m not sure that I want any more 
teaching,” she thought. “ My French is 
as good as most people’s. I can practise 
music, and unless people are first-rate, De 
Mirancourt says, no one plays in society 
now-a-days. I can pay artists to do that 
kind of thing when I give receptions. I 
believe, if I read and get myself well up 
in all that goes on, I am quite educated 
enough for any one. There's no use in 
asking Patience's opinion. She is so ig¬ 
norant and so conceited of the little she 
knows." 

Patty looked with a slight sneer at licr 
companion. Patience had fallen asleep 
on the little red velvet sofa opposite to 
that on'which Patty lay. The room was 
very still and quiet, overlooking the quaint 
courtyard of a small hotel in Brussels. 
Patience had begged hard to avoid the 
more frequented inns, quiet and mystery 
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being, according to Miss Coppock, the 
fit setting to enhance the eft'ect of Patty's 
beauty. 

She looked very beautiful just now. 
The large open sleeves of her muslin 
dress had fallen back, and showed the 
creamy white arm pillowing her head ; 
one cheek rested on the rose-dimpled 
wrist, and the dull red velvet of the 
couch seemed to be there on purpose 
to throw all into higher relief. There 
was a striking, an almost awful contrast 
between the occupants of the two sofas. 
They might have served as models for 
joy and disappointnient. Patty, with her 
softly rounded limbs reclined in graceful 
ease, her exquisite rose-tinted skin, her 
ripe and smiling scarlet lips and deep- 
colored soft eyes, her youth crowned by 
rich wavy luxuriant tresses, and Patience 
stretched out stiffly, the long bony feet 
showing below the flounce of her over¬ 
juvenile muslin dress ; Patience with hol¬ 
low cheeks and sunken eyes—eyes veiled 
now by dark brown lids; Patience with 
the thin lips of her firm mouth tightly 
compressed, and her sallow deeply-lined 
forehead bordered by thin scant hair, 
broadly streaked with gray. Can there 
ever have been beauty in this faded rigid 
face, beauty that a man has desired to 
call his own? and if beauty has been 
there, will Patty's face ever fade to this 
likeness when the glow and freshness of 
youth are gone ? Time will show. A 
face is rarely a picture only to be injured 
and altered by outward influences or mis¬ 
chances. It is rather a sun-picture : the 
process is gradual instead of instantaneous, 
though the effect is the same; joy and 
sorrow, hope and fear, truth and falsehood, 
nobility and pettiness, earnestness and 
lukewarmness, self-denial and self-indul¬ 
gence, print themselves at last legibly, 
meffaceably marring or enhancing the 
flesh-and-blood beauty which is to them a 
mere canvas on which to exhibit them¬ 
selves. And the skilled eye would now, 
in travelling from gray Patience to rosy 
Patty, have recognized a kindred expres¬ 
sion, full-blown and yet hiding itself in 
the one, developing more boldly in die 
other—an expression of falsehood. 

Patience was tired out. Miss Latimer 
had visited the Musde and some other 
picture-galleries; had also inspected St. 
Gudule, and had finally enjoyed herself 
to her heart’s content in one of the best 


jewellers' shops in the Rue Montagne de 
la Cour. Patty had not been extravagant 
—she was never lavish—but she had tried 
on about fifty bracelets, and had delighted 
in the effect produced on her lovely arms 
by their magnificence: finally she had 
contented herself with a set of coral orna¬ 
ments. 

Miss Patience entreated that she would 
buy something more showy, but Patty said 
it would be mere extravagance. 

“I don’t want anything to set me off in 
the way we live now, Patience. I can 
see no use in buying ornaments just to 
let them lie by and get old-fashioned. 
The first thing a man will do when he 
falls in love with me will be to smother 
me with presents. How can you know 
anything about such things? De Miran- 
court told me everything. She had lovers 
of her own. She was beautiful when she 
was young." 

Patty spoke contemptuously. Poor 
tired Patience had offended her. She had 
forgotten her submission for once, and 
given her opinion in a tone of equality at 
the jeweller’s. 

Miss Coppock’s eyes flashed for a mo¬ 
ment, and tlien her love of comfort pre¬ 
vailed ; instead of answering, she lay 
down on the velvet sofa, and soon fell 
asleep. 

Put before she slept she had asked her¬ 
self how it was that Patty held such sway 
over her; how it had happened that the 
plan for governing the heiress so carefully 
matured at Guildford had proved so utterly 
a failure in Paris. 

“ I am nothing better than a paid com¬ 
panion, except that I call her Patty when 
we arc alone, and I am not sure that she 
likes that; at any rate at Guildford, if I 
was worried about money, I was free." 

It was all very well to make this re¬ 
flection and to fall asleep on it, but if 
Patience had been cjuite herself instead of 
being, as she was, irritated by the little 
flying darts which Patty used so skilfully, 
she would have known she was talking 
nonsense. Miss Coppock had begun her 
millinery business in debt, and debt had, 
according to its usual custom, thickened 
on her path, till her life had grown into 
one long series of prevarication and ex¬ 
cuse. Patty's offer of taking her as com¬ 
panion had been accepted gladly, not 
only for the life of ease and luxury it pro¬ 
mised, but for escape from the daily 
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harass ami worry which were wearing her 
to a skeleton ; it is possible that but for 
all these years of debt Patience might 
have been better able to cope with her 
patroness, but the fiery independence 
which had once flamed in those dark 
sunken eyes had been quenched by the 
daily wearing pressure of owing money 
she could not pay. 

“ Poor creature, how tired she is! ” 
Patty was smiling most bewitchingly; 
some pleasant thought was passing across 
her mind, though to do Patty justice she 
was rarely cross. 

She liked to have her own way, and 
she usually got it; it was impossible to 
refuse anything to her smiles, and it was 
nearly as impossible to resist the occa¬ 
sional plain speeches made by Miss Lati¬ 
mer to those on whom she considered 
smiles wasted. 

“ I wish she would wake,” said Patty 
meditatively; “ it is very unhealthy to 
sleep so soundly in the middle of the day, 
and Patience does look so plain while she 
is asleep. Ugh !” The beauty shuddered 
and looked lovingly at the soft white flesh 
on which her cheek rested. “ How dread¬ 
ful it must be to have a skin of that color; 
she’s all skin and bone, poor creature; 
her eyes are the only good point about 
her, and when she’s asleep one don’t see 
them: but then she hasn't got a hump, 
like He Mirancourt. What a shapeless 
heap of cunning wickedness that dear old 
French woman is; she’s all fun and sparkle. 
Never mind, she’s done more for me than 
all the teaching and study in the world. 
She’s taught me to value myself properly, 
and how to make other people do it too. 
If I hadn't known her and liked her, if I’d 
been such a goose ns to take up the 
prejudices those silly Knglish girls had 
against her, 1 should have known nothing 
of real life. I should have plodded on into 
a mere common place young lady;’’ and 
then Patty closed her eyes, and a smile of 
intense enjoyment curved her full lips. 
The novelty had not quite worn off; it 
was still delicious to realize that which 
she had been, and then to spring to the 
delightful certainty that no one, however 
prejudiced, could deny her right to be 
called a young lady. 

“Just because she never went to Mass, 
as if it could matter: going to our Church 
may do some people good, but I can’t 
believe any one was ever the better for all 


that Romish rubbish. I rather respect 
De Mirancourt for being'too strong-minded 
to give in to it. Patience ! oh, Patience, 
do wake up.” 

Miss Coppock started up at the sudden 
call, and Patty lay laughing; her dis¬ 
ordered hair and staring alarmed eyes 
gave Patience a very weird aspect. 

“I hope I haven’t disturbed you," said 
Patty, sweetly. 

“ I haven’t been asleep, so there was 
nothing to disturb.” Miss Coppock spoke 
with the determined certainty with which 
a person who has just been snoring the 
house down assures you he is, broad 
awake, and has heard every word you 
have been saying. 

“Oh, I’m so glad;" Patty smiled in 
such an exquisite way that Patience felt 
sure some more than usual service was 
about to be required of her. “ I suppose 
you don’t know, do you, where they keep 
the visitor’s book ?” 

“ I can go and see," and Miss Coppock 
got up from the sofa. 

“No,”—Patty laughed still, but she 
spoke decidedly,—“ not as you are, Pa¬ 
tience, you would frighten the crows; your 
hair, now I think of it, is just like a crow’s 
nest. Suppose you ring the bell and tell 
the waiter to bring the book here.” 

To us who have not seen them together 
during all these months it seems surprising 
that the heiress had so easily learned to 
command her former mistress; but Patty 
had one natural gift which does not always 
belong to cleverness; she was not only 
quick in reading human nature, but she 
had that strange power, more subtle than 
mere tact, of adopting at once the means 
best adapted to subdue or fascinate it. 

She had no depth of insight; she could 
never have sounded Nuna Beaufort’s 
heart, though she would easily have de¬ 
tected the sensitive, ill-assured nature that 
lay on its surface. Patty had not the gift 
of true sympathy, and sympathy alone can 
give thorough insight. She had no idea 
of the passion that lay hidden in Miss Cop¬ 
pock, though she comprehended perfectly 
the vanity and weakness which marred all 
that had once been tme in the woman’s 
nature, and this reading had taught her 
that the obsequious submission with which 
the milliner had treated her customers 
would be paid to herself if she took the 
lofty and commanding manner which some 
of those ladies had shown to Patience. 
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Even with De Mirancourt, who wor¬ 
shipped her for her beauty and her liberal 
gifts, Patty knew that site would never 
have held the same position if the wily 
Frenchwoman had ever suspected her 
origin. At Madame Mineur’s she had 
represented herself as a young lady brought 
up in a lonely part of England, with few 
advantages of education; and the super¬ 
ficial polish she had gained from Miss 
Coppock’s friend in London had enabled 
her to perform this character successfully, 
though her extreme beauty and charm 
did as much for her as anything else. It 
seemed to Patty that as she could not 
maintain this fiction literally with Miss 
Coppock, the next best thing was to act 
up to it; and from the day on which she 
left Madame Mincur’s and took up her 
abode in the suite of rooms Patience had 
engaged for her, the ex-dressmaker had 
been aware that without a decided quarrel, 
which would possibly involve dismissal, 
there was no hope of changing the re¬ 
lations in which Patty’s manner had 
placed them. 

Miss Latimer’s first act had been a 
prelude significative of the key-note she 
meant to strike. 

She seated herself at once in the pretty 
little Parisian saloon, and took off her 
bonnet. 

“ Miss Coppock,” she said, with a 
grave, sweet smile, “ take my bonnet if 
you please; I will follow you to my room 
presently,” and then Miss Latimer turned 
to the maid, who stood staring in open- 
mouthed admiration of her new mistress, 
and spoke to her in fluent French— 
French, which poor Patience in spite of 
her efforts, was as incapable of rivalling as 
she was blind to the grammatical blunders 
which the glibness of Patty's utterance 
disguised. 

So that now this order to ring the bell 
sounded as a matter of course to Patience. 

The waiter came, a bullet-hcadfcd, pink¬ 
cheeked Fleming, who took a great in¬ 
terest in these “ dames voyageuses,” as he 
called them. 

“Ah," up went his shoulders and his 
hands, “ it is a pity, but there is an Eng¬ 
lish monsieur who has just demanded the 
book.” 

He looked at Patty, but she did not 
condescend to answer; De Mirancourt 
had told her nothing was so important as 
reserve and dignity with inferiors. 


“Tell him to bring it as soon as lie can, 
and come here, Patience; ” then she 
whispered, “ Will you find out if the gen¬ 
tleman who has just .asked for the book is 
the new arrival this morning ? ” 

Miss Latimer walked away to the win¬ 
dow, and looked down into the court-yard 
while the conversation went on between 
the companion and the waiter. 

“ I believe I ought to have sent them 
on to the landing. Well, there’s one com¬ 
fort, when I’m really launched I shan’t be 
likely to come to a quiet place like this 
inn, so if I do make mistakes here they 
are not likely to injure me afterwards." 

The quaint court-yard, with its stone 
figures and jars filled with scarlet creeping 
blossoms, made a quiet scene of repose— 
of picturesque, richly colored still life; for 
the old walls around it were genial in their 
show of vines : purple and golden grapes 
hung in ripe luxuriance everywhere, and 
below, climbing up, as if to reach them 
were wreaths of flaming nasturtium flow¬ 
ers, with broad cool green leaves. But 
there was no leisure in the heiress’s mind 
at present for the exquisite contrasts pre¬ 
sented by gray stone and scarlet blossoms, 
or by tender green leaves nnd luxurious 
purple grapes; Patty’s brain was filled 
with exquisite costumes, the best choice 
she could make among the lace she had 
that morning inspected, and also with sur¬ 
mises as to the position of the gentleman 
who had been so evidently struck by her 
beauty. 

Going out early on their way to the 
Mus6e—it was so near that they had deci¬ 
ded to walk, though Patty never walked if 
she could help it—they had met a gentle¬ 
man coming into the hotel. He had just 
got out of a travelling carriage loaded with 
baggage; evidently he was a person of 
consideration. 

He gave Patty a long look of admira¬ 
tion, a look which seemed to her involun¬ 
tary ; she thought he was too complete a 
gentleman to have stared in that way at a 
lady unless he had been bewildered by her 
beauty. She could not have told what he 
was like; she only felt sure he had fallen 
desperately in love with her. So little 
had she noticed him, that when they came 
back from their expedition, and she saw 
a well-dressed man with a fair beard watch¬ 
ing her as she got out of her carriage, 
she would not have recognized or re¬ 
marked him—for Patty was accustomed 
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to be stared at—but for the same intense 
gaze. 

Then she saw that lie was a mode¬ 
rately well-looking man, of middle height 
and age, with small light eyes, and a super¬ 
fluity of fair hair and beard, a man among 
men rather like what a Pomeranian is 
among dogs—he looked silky and well 
cared for. 

Miss Latimer had meant to cpiestion 
Patience about the new-comer; but Pa¬ 
tience had been so tiresome as to fall 
asleep after her baffled attack on the sub¬ 
ject of ornaments. 

“ Well,” as soon as the waiter had 
closed the door, “what did the fellow 
say ? " 

“ He says the gentleman who has got 
the book is a gentleman who arrived from 
Paris this morning. The man began to 
laugh when I asked. He said the gentle¬ 
man saw us come in just now, and asked 
who we were.” 

“Asked who you were, did he? Dear 
me !" Patty smiled. “ I hope the waiter 
will bring the book." 

Pm going to write to my father," she 
said after a pause. “ When you go down 
to put the letter in the box, Patience, you 
can remind the man if he forgets." 

Patience had gathered up the bonnets, 
parasols, &c., and was leaving the room 
with them, but she turned round as Patty 
spoke. 

“I fancied your father had agreed to 
your change of name, and yet I noticed 
you directed his last letter Roger Westropp, 
Esq." 

A slight flush rose on Patty’s cheek, 
and the watchful eyes—eyes which were 
daily growing more eager for any the 
slightest clue to a permanent hold over 
the heiress—noted it in silence. 

.. “ No ; my father has no wish to change 
bis manner of life, or his name either; 
my whole life has changed, therefore it is 
far better to give the new life a new 
name.” 

Something unusual, artificial in the tone 
of voice, awakened Patience to suspicion. 

“ I can’t fancy how you’ll manage when 
you go back to England. Surely you 
won’t live in that dirty house?" 

Patty stood for a moment arguing with 
herself. 

“If she stays with me, she must know,” 
she said, “ and I had better tell her than 
let her find it out.” She paused a moment 


longer. Should she dismiss Miss Coppock 
before she returned to London, find her 
some suitable situation, and cut the tie 
between them? Patience never knew 
how nearly that moment’s hesitation had 
altered the future course of her life. “ No," 
argued Patty, “ I have made good my posi¬ 
tion with her; I have no need to be on 
my guard, as I must be with a stranger, 
lest some little mistake should undo all I 
have done for myself. Patience thinks 
me a wonder, and that doubles my power 
over her. She is too ignorant herself to 
know that I don’t know how to do every¬ 
thing yet, as I will know before I have 
done.” The soft sweet face looked almost 
stern in its determination. “ Resides, 
Patience by herself, beyond my control, 
might chatter; nobody would believe her— 
perhaps, but I like to be quite safe.” She 
went on aloud: 

“I don’t mean to live with my father 
when I go back to London; and as we 
are not to have the same name, although 
of course it will make no real difference 
between us, still I shan't call him father. 
We have nothing to hide or be ashamed 
of, you know we haven’t;" she looked 
inflexibly into Miss Coppock’s eyes, and 
they fell beneath hers. “ I’ve changed 
my name, and paid for it, just because I 
wanted to avoid annoyance and extortion 
from people who knew me beforehand ; but 
if I were to call him father, and yet have 
a different name, people would begin to 
suspect there was something to be found 
out. I am Miss Latimer, and Roger 
Westropp is my foster-father; for I sup¬ 
pose you know I contribute to his support. 

I don’t know whether he receives it or 
lets it accumulate, but a certain income 
is settled on him for the rest of his life.” 

She spoke calmly and distinctly, and 
Patience looked aghast at this new proof 
of Patty’s cleverness. Eor the moment 
the gravity of Miss Latimer’s manner 
gave reality to her assertions, but not for 
long. Patience was too clever at subter¬ 
fuge herself not to see the advantage that 
might accrue to her from the falsehood 
that Patty had chosen to act. 

“And suppose any one finds out?” she 
said slyly. 

Patty raised those deep blue eyes softly 
to her companion's face and gave her a 
long look. 

“ Do you know, Patience, you some¬ 
times make me think you are afraid of 
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being found out yourself, the idea seems 
so uppermost in your head. Can’t you 
see there’s nothing to find out in my case? 
I've never done anything I'm ashamed of. 
I’ve been placed by circumstances in a 
different position to the one I was born 
in; I’ve worked hard enough, goodness 
knows, and I’ve fitted myself for my 
present advantages ; it would be ungrate¬ 
ful and ridiculous to grovel back to my 
former slate for ever. I’m not ashamed 
of it—dear me 1 no; but I've left it. I’m 
not l’atty Westropp; ” she gave a slight 
shiver at the name. “ Other people— 
people with prejudices, you know—might 
be ashamed of it; why should I distress 
and annoy my friends by forcing my own 
past history on their notice ! I)e Miran- 
court told me once, and I agree with her, 
that there’s nothing so vulgar as the way 
some people have of thrusting their family 
and their affairs on the notice of others." 
She changed her tone, and looked in a 
half-playful way at Patience. “ I don’t 
know what De Mirancourt would say 
though if she heard me holding forth in 
this way; she’d say it was vulgar to 
preach, I know. Hut, Patience, I should 
have thought you agreed with her in some 
things, you are so very close about your 
early life.” 

The sunken eyes fell again, and an 
angry flush spread over Miss Coppock’s 
sullen face; but she was spared the pain 
of answering. 

The waiter came in with a newspaper 
in his hand, which had come by the mid¬ 
day post, he said, and he had the visitors’ 
book under his arm. 

• Patty seated herself, eager to examine 
this, and tossed the paper over to her 
friend. 

“ It seems about three months old,” 
she said, carelessly. 

Before she had found the place she 
wanted, Miss Coppock startled her. 

“Here's news for you, Patty? What 
do you think has happened?" 

For an instant Patty grew white. She 
did care for her father, far more than 
her manner to him would have vouched 
for, and she thought some harm had hap¬ 
pened to him. 

“Isn't it father’s writing outside ?" she 
said. 

“ Oh yes, it's his writing, but it's nothing 
about Mr. Westropp; it’s a marriage— 
your friend Mr. Whitmore. Here it is: 


‘At the Parish Church of Ashton, Paul 
Whitmore, lisq., to Nona Cecil Beau¬ 
fort.’ ” 

There was a little malice in the sparkle 
of Miss Coppock's eyes, but Patty gave 
no outward sign of mortification. 

“Oh! they are married, are they?" she 
said; and her plump white finger went 
steadily down the list of names in the 
visitors’ book. 

‘“Maurice Downes, Esq.,’” she read, 
“‘M. 1\, Hatchhurst Hall, Warwickshire, 
Bruce Castle in the Highlands, Park lane, 
I.ondon.’ Ah, I thought he looked like a 
gentleman.” 

"Who?" Patty looked up quickly. 
Miss Coppock’s voice sounded hoarse, as 
if she were ill ; she looked ill enough 
certainly—ashy pale, and almost rigid. 
“Who?” she repeated. 

“ That gentleman we saw this morning— 
but what ever is the matter?” 

CHAUTEK XXXIII. 
fatty's frioiit. 

Days and weeks went on, and still Miss 
Latimer stayed in Brussels. 

Mr. Downes stayed there too. He had 
managed to be one of the party when 
Patty went to Waterloo—she was too 
economical to take a carriage to herself— 
and during the journey he succeeded in 
pleasing Miss Latimer, and in rousing her 
out of her usual languid indifference 
towards fellow-travellers. Miss Coppock 
contributed to this result; she sat in a 
corner of the carriage with her veil down, 
and kept perfect silence. 

“I can’t think what possessed you, 
Patience ! I declare if it hadn’t been for 
Mr. Downes my tongue must have rusted 
before we got to the end of the journey." 

Patty was looking at herself in the glass 
while she spoke, smiling in beautiful tri¬ 
umph at the remembrance of her fellow- 
traveller’s irrepressible admiration. She 
took no heed of the despair in Miss Cop¬ 
pock’s haggard face. 

“ I had a headache," Patience mur¬ 
mured. But Patty went on talking. 

" I rather like him, do you know, though 
he is so English. Before we had been 
talking half an hour he gave me to under¬ 
stand he was rich, and that he had fine 
estates, and all that sort of thing. I don’t 
believe travellers usually put more than 
one address in the book ; sonic don’t put 
any; it shows how purse-proud he is. I 
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believe men think far more of money than 
women do after all. He says he wonders 
how we can exist in these small, confined 
rooms, Patience ; so I asked him how he 
happened to be at such an insignificant 
place himself. Yon should have seen what 
a puffet he got in : he got quite red. He 
said he came here simply for quiet. He 
says at the great hotels the English of his 
class are marked men ; they can’t get any 
privacy. Do you know, Patience, I feel 
sure and certain Mr. Downes’s father was 
the first of his family; at least Dc Miran- 
court always said only mushrooms are full 
of their own importance. Never mind, 
lie'll be the more easy to manage. If I 
find that he really is as rich as he makes 
out, I rather think I shall give him the 
opportunity he asks for.” 

“ What’s that ? ” In a sharp utterance, 
more like a cry than a question. 

. “ Oh, Patience, how you startled me ; 
you've turned me pale with fright. Did 
you really think Mr. Downes had made 
me an offer at once ? No, he knows 
better, he's a gentleman, though lie is so 
fussy; he only asked me to let him join 
us next time we went on an expedition.” 

“ And what did you say ? ” Patience 
tried to speak quietly, but she could not 
hide the effort this cost her. 

“ Mercy me, you are fussy now ; I said 
of course I must consult my friend, and I 
wasn't sure if we should go on any more 
expeditions. Now you know why he was 
so extremely devoted in handing you from 
the carriage; he sees how dependent I 
am on you.” Patty threw herself into a 
chair and laughed heartily. 

“ I don’t think you can allow him to go 
about with you. This party was excep¬ 
tional ; it was made up too by the hotel- 
keeper to fill his carriage, not by you. I 
thought you said you meant to be so very 
select and particular, Patty? " 

“Of course, so I am when there's a 
reason for it; but just now I needn’t be 
half as straitlaced as if I were living at 
home in Paris or London. If Pm to make 
acquaintance with Mr. Downes, I must 
see him sometimes—besides, of course, 
I've not decided; I shall take a few days 
and think the matter over.” 

Patience made no answer and Patty 
went on. 

“ Mr. Downes seems a very suitable 
person—come now, Patience, you know 
he is in Parliament, and he does not belong 


to titled people : if he did, he wouldn’t 
think so much about mere money. I should 
like a title of course ’’—Patty put her head 
on one side and looked pensive, almost 
more lovely than when she smiled—“ but 
then I want a husband who’s rich enough 
of himself: I should only get hold of a 
poor spendthrift lord perhaps. Why," she 
said with a blush, “ you ought to be con¬ 
tent, Patience, I'm sure you’ve said enough 
to me about marrying a poor man." The 
blush changed into a frown ; she remem¬ 
bered that Paul Whitmore was Nuna's 
husband now. 

“ I advised you not to marry that young 
artist who had nothing to offer you but 
himself; but indeed, Patty, you shouldn’t 
do anything hasty, you might perhaps do 
much better than this Mr. Downes.” 

She turned away as she spoke; some¬ 
thing told her she would never influence 
Patty by contradiction. 

Next morning at breakfast an exquisite 
bouquet came for Patty, and to Patience’s 
surprise Miss Latimer insisted on taking a 
walk instead of a drive. 

Days passed on, the ladies and Mr. 
Downes met frequently, and Miss Cop- 
pock’s opposition grew. She did not mean 
Patty to marry just yet; she was deter¬ 
mined she should not marry Mr. Downes. 
She could maintain a dogged, sullen re¬ 
sistance to the acquaintance, but she had 
no power to cope openly with Patty; she 
grew more and more silent and deter¬ 
mined : if she could have managed it, she 
would have carried Miss Latimer away by 
force. 

“ We are to visit the old town to-day,” 
said Patty, one morning. “ Mr. Downes 
will meet us at the Grande Place. Now, 
Patience, do try and be a little more cheer¬ 
ful—I can’t fancy what makes you so dull 
and quiet.” 

“ I'm tired of Brussels.” Patience spoke 
wearily, and Patty smiled. 

“ Ah, well, we shan’t stay here much 
longer." “ You old goose,” she added to 
herself, “don’t you suppose I know what’s 
the matter with you, and don’t you suppose 
he'll follow us wherever we go now?” 

When they came home from visiting the 
old town, Miss Coppock felt strangely 
tired. She lay down on a sofa, and stayed 
there till Patty was obliged to rouse her. 

“ Come, you must rouse up,” she said ; 
“ I forgot to tell you Mr. Downes is coming 
to coffee this evening. Do you know he 
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lias never seen me without my bonnet ? 
and 1 promised lie should come—why, 
Miss Coppock, Patience, what’s the mat¬ 
ter ? ” 

At her first words Patience had sat up 
listening, but at the end she fell back 
heavily, white and faint. 

Patty rang for the femme tie chambrc. 
Miss Latimer had never had an illness in 
her life, and she was incredulous about 
the sufferings of others; but when the 
good-natured Rosalie found she could not 
rouse Miss Coppock to consciousness, she 
ran away and fetched her mistress, and 
Augustine the cook; and when all their 
united efforts failed to restore the sick lady 
to her usual state, they went in a body to 
Miss Latimer. Patty had been pacing 
up and down the saloon, in much vexation 
and disturbance of mind, while the trio 
labored in Patience’s bedroom, and she 
grew alarmed when she was told she had 
better send for a doctor. 

The doctor came—an Englishman ; he 
looked hard at Patty. 

“ I think I saw you in the old town this 
morning, madam." 

“ Yes, we were there.” Patty spoke 
haughtily ; she thought this man was neg¬ 
lecting his business. 

“ I had nearly warned you,” the doctor 
said, gravely, “and then 1 thought a sudden 
panic might be as harmful to you as the 
actual risk you ran. The street you were 
in is full of small-pox cases, and I feet 
almost sure your friend has taken it.” 

Patty gave an exclamation of terror, but 
the doctor signed to her imperatively to 
control herself. 

“ I am not sure—I may not be quite 
sure for two days yet, perhaps longer, but 
the coincidence is remarkable with some 
symptoms I have witnessed. Keep your¬ 
self quiet,” he said, severely. Patty was 
wringing her hands in a fresh access of 
despair. “ Even if your friend has the 
disease, she may have it slightly, and you 
have been wise in sending for me at once." 

“ Hut I shall take it, I know I shall 1" 
Patty almost shrieked; and she put her 
hands up to her lovely face as if to shield 
it from disfigurement. 

The doctor’s lip curled; he looked at 
Patty more attentively. 

“ You cannot stay here,” he said. “ If 
you like, I will take a lodging and procure 
a sceur to nurse your friend j you will ac¬ 
company her, I suppose ? ” 


“ Me ! Oh no, I could not ; I know 
nothing about nursing; I should only be 
in the way. I will pay you whatever you 
like for your care, if you will only take her 
away at once.” 

She put up both hands beseechingly. 

“ What a lovely creature ! ” the doctor 
said to himself j “ it would be dreadful if 

such a face were spoiled ; and yet-" 

CIIAIMKR xxxiv. 

MAKKIKl). 

Nuna sat in the old studio expecting her 
husband. ller needlework had been 
thrown aside, and then a book which she 
had taken up by way of passing the time. 
The words grew to be mere arrangements 
of senseless letters. Her mind was so 
full of Paul that she could not take in 
any outside thought. One day before 
their marriage he had told her that he 
was sadly unpunctual, ami she had 
laughed, and had answered she loved him 
all the better: punctual men were formal, 
like Will llright. She thought of this at 
the end of her two hours’ expectation. 

“Ah! but then I had not realized how 
dreadful it is to be away from him ; it 
seems as if the room grows darker when 
he leaves it. I wonder if the time is ns 
long to him when we are apart.” 

She gave a slight sigh. There was 
sorrow on her face, but it had not been 
brought there only by Paul’s absence. 
She had heard news since he went away 
—news which she expected, and yet 
which had troubled her. Her father’s 
marriage with Elizabeth Matthews had 
taken place two days ago. 

Miss Matthews had tried quietly, but 
steadily, to induce Nuna to listen to Will 
bright; but Nuna had proved obstinate, 
and, to Elizabeth's surprise, Mr. bright 
seemed cured of his passion, but if Mr. 
lleaufort and his daughter took a walk 
together Elizabeth found hcrown influence 
over the Rector weakened, and Miss 
Matthews' quiet, tortoise-like mind began 
to perceive that, if she meant to be 
mistress at the Rectory, she must call in 
some aid to get rid of Nuna. 

She watched her more closely, and she 
felt sure that the girl was unhappy. Mr. 
bcaufort one day commented on his 
daughter’s looks to his cousin. 

“ I believe she really does care about 
that good-for-nothing young artist," he 
said, gloomily. 
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Miss Matthews acted on tin's hint. If 
Kuna would not marry Will, she had 
better marry Mr. Whitmore. She ap¬ 
proached the subject very carefully, but 
at last she asked Kuna why she had not 
answered Mr. Whitmore's letter. 

“ because 1 said I would not;" but 
the tone was sad, not angry, find Miss 
Matthews hoped on. it would have been 
against her principles to suggest directly 
a clandestine correspondence ; but her 
own feelings and wishes were waging war 
against her principles in a very dangerous 
manner. 

liy one of the strange accidents that 
so often happen in life, and which, if they 
were duly chronicled, would be far more 
marvellous than any creation of human 
fancy, Miss Matthews, coining home 
from an afternoon’s shopping in Guildford, 
saw Mr. Whitmore on the platform of 
Ashton station ; and as she proceeded to 
the Rectory in a liy, she saw him walking 
along the road to the village. 

Was he going to see Nuna ? At least 
she could make sure that Nuna should 
see him. It has been said that Miss 
Matthews was not naturally intriguing, 
neither was she quick-witted, so that the 
part she played this evening came to her 
piecemeal, instead of as the plan a bolder, 
shrewder woman would have had time to 
construct, as she drove homewards. She 
met Nuna at the garden gate, and the first 
step seemed to come of itself. 

“ Did you expect Mr. Whitmore, 
Nuna? he came down by the same train 
that I did.” 

Nuna stood looking at her. Hope 
and fear grew too strong for the reserve 
she had maintained towards her cousin. 

“ If Mr. Whitmore calls here, do you 
know whether he is to be admitted, 
Klizabeth ? Am I to be allowed to see 
him?" It was the first .time she had 
owned, openly, that her cousin was deeper 
in Mr. Beaufort's confidence than she her¬ 
self was, and she felt a rebellious bitter¬ 
ness to both her father and his adviser.' 

“ No, I believe not ; he is not to see 
you any more ; ” and then Miss Matthews 
stopped to consider how she could con¬ 
trive that the lovers should fneet. “ If 
you go up the station road you might 
meet him." She might have spared this 
suggestion. Nuna had already turned to 
the gate ; if she hesitated now, she gave 
up her last hope of seeing Paul. Her 


duty to her father was nothing to her 
love ; and she walked on fast to the turn 
in the road. 

Kli/.abeth’s dull brain cleared as she 
looked after her. 

“ Dear me, she is gone to meet him 
and then a half-smile came on her pale 
lips at the probable result of the meeting. 
“ I ought to tell Mr. Beaufort, at any 
rate; ” and she went to his study and 
told him. 

Now, as Nuna sat waiting for her 
husband in the old quaint room in St. 
John Street, it seemed to her that one 
event had followed so fast on another 
since that meeting with Paul, that she was 
only waking up to reality ; that which had 
been happening had been a hurried dream 
—scarcely a happy one. Mingled with 
the intense joy of Paul’s love came the 
remembrance of her father’s anger when 
he met her and her lover, or rather when 
he and Will Bright had come upon them 
suddenly in Carving’s Wood I.ane. 

Paul had persuaded her to go there 
with him so as to get out of the high road, 
and time had gone by till evening came, 
and still she had stood listening to him. 

After that evening all had been storm 
and strife for a while. 

Her father and Klizabeth had said she 
must marry Paul; Mr. Bright was not the 
only person who had seen her with him in 
this strange clandestine manner. And so 
with little of previous courtship, with a 
haste which had a certain chill of forebod¬ 
ing in it, Nuna found herself standing be¬ 
side Paul at the altar, saying the words 
that made her his for ever. Outwardly, 
Klizabeth had been kind : this had been 
easy when the Rector yielded so easily 
to her will, but still Nuna cherished anger 
against her cousin; she had been too 
simple and too pre-occupied to suspect 
the motive that had made Elizabeth be¬ 
friend Paul’s love, and so urge on the 
marriage, but something told her that it 
was not any sincere desire for her happi¬ 
ness. She felt bitterly, too, that Miss 
Matthews had destroyed all confidence 
between herself and her father. And now 
only a fortnight ago Mr. Beaufort had 
written to her announcing his intended 
marriage with Miss Matthews, and had 
asked her to be present at it; then Nuna’s 
eyes had opened, and she had burst into 
a passion of indignant tears. 

Paul tried to soothe her and to induce 
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her to go down to Ashton. He had 
promised to go out sketching for a day or 
two, so he could not accompany her. 
Hut Nuna would not go alone, and her 
husband let her decide for herself. He 
was too careless to trouble himself much 
about Mr. Heaufort's marriage ; he knew 
that her father had never been specially 
kind to Nuna, so perhaps it was not sur¬ 
prising that she should refuse to go ; and 
then he became absorbed in arranging his 
little excursion and thought no more 
about his wife’s trouble. 

Nuna was very angry still. It was an 
anger unlikely to die out soon, it had such 
a root of bitterness. If she had then gone 
down to that root, and tried to draw up 
some of its clinging fibres, or at least have 
■washed them free of bitterness with peni¬ 
tent tears, it might have been well for her; 
unowned, thrust out of sight, was the 
consciousness that if she had not neglect¬ 
ed her father by her self-indulgent, dreamy 
ways, he would not have needed Eliza¬ 
beth, and also that she had, by her own 
undutiful refusal to be present at his 
marriage, closed the door on her father’s 
love. 

“ It is an insult to my own dear 
mother’s memory,” and Nuna hardened 
herself, as she thought virtuously, against 
any relenting. 

It was a new sensation ; her conscience 
protested, but she would not listen ; and 
so she took the first step in that process 
which has done so much to mar domestic 
peace—she wilfully hardened her own 
heart. 

Eight o’clock, and Paul had promised 
to return at five, and he had been gone 
three days. Oh, how could he manage to 
be happy away from her 1 

A clatter of wheels, then a ringing and 
a buzz of voices. 

Nuna seemed to make one bound to 
the head of the staircase; the lower rooms 
were tenanted by strangers, and she was 
timid about going down into the hall; 
but in a minute Paul came mshing upstairs, 
his hair all tuffled over his eyes, but not 
enough to hide the gladness in them. 

“My own pet I ” and he nearly lifted 
Nuna off the ground. 

Oh, it was worth all the long solitary 
time she had been enduring to feel that 
she had him once more all to herself, with 
no one to come between them—surely 
this was perfect happiness 1 Even while 


the thought lingered, she felt herself sud¬ 
denly released, and Paid drew a step or 
two away. 

“ O Stephen, I forgot you, 1 declare. 
Nuna 1 here's Stephen Pritchard, come 
home at last." 

Nuna wished Mr. Pritchard had stayed 
in Italy, or anywhere away from St. John 
Street. How mistaken she had been, tto 
fancy she liked this talking, self-asserting 
man, who positively contradicted Paul 
himself. 

She felt cross with him and with herself 
for being affected by his presence. Paul 
looked at her ; he was struck by her un¬ 
usual silence, and Mr. Pritchard saw the 
look, and smiled. 

“The honeymoon is over," he sapl to 
himself; “ I expect Paul wishes he had 
not been in such a hurry." 

“ What made you so late ? " Nuna rous¬ 
ed herself to speak. 

“ That’s right, Mrs. Whitmore, call him 
to account." 

Paul appeared to be very busy with his 
gaselier. “Am I late?" he said. 

Nuna felt in a' moment that he was 
vexed. 

If they had been alone, she would have 
put her arms round his neck and have 
kissed him, but she could not do this before 
Stephen; she looked up quickly, there was 
a satirical smile on Mr. Pritchard’s face. 

“ He will think Paul and I nrc not hap¬ 
py together,” she thought, in a nervous, 
vexed way. 

“ No, indeed, I am not calling Paul to 
account, only I was afraid some accident 
had happened to the train." 

“And suppose I hadn't come home at 
all ? ” said Paul laughing. 

Nuna laughed too, she had not the 
slightest fear that her husband was in 
earnest. 

“ Oh, I knew better than that, I knew 
you would keep your promise." 

Paul turned round and looked at her; 
something in his face troubled Nuna. 

“ Well," he said gravely, “ it was a very 
near shave—if we had lost this train, we 
should have stayed all night.” 

“Then I should have sat up till you 
came in 1 " 

Paul did not answer; he thought Nuna 
silly to prolong this talk before Stephen 
Pritchard. 

Nuna felt uncomfortable; she got up 
and began to clear the table of her work 
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and books, to get out of the range of Mr. 
Pritchard's watchfulness. 

Paul was a genius, but he could be silly 
sometimes. Ill's artist friends had laughed 
at his anxiety to get home, and had said 
he was afraid of a lecture, and he had 
told himself that nothing he could do or 
say would ever seem wrong or vexatious 
to his sweet, loving wife. It was special¬ 
ty vexatious that she should have called 
him to account before such a watchful 
scoffer as Stephen Pritchard. 

One of his abstracted fits mastered him, 
and but for Mr. Pritchard, the supper 
would have been very silent. 

“ I have heard from Ashton," said Nuna 
at last. 

“ From your father ? ” 

“ Oh no, only the announcement of the 
marriage in the paper." 

“ Well, it is a good thing over." Paul 
spoke carelessly; he was thinking of some¬ 
thing else, and Nuna felt wounded. 

It is very strange that men and women 
—at any rate till bitter experience has 
forced them to open their eyes—rarely use 
the sense of their own peculiarities of dis¬ 
position in interpreting their neighbors. 
Some of us are ready enough to decide that 
because we should not act in such and 
such a manner, therefore our fellows are 
incorrect for so acting ; but dreamy, unob¬ 
servant people, like Nuna, are somewhat 
blind to outward characteristics, and arc 
apt to rouse from their reveries into a 
timid, frightened belief that the gravity of 
their companion is caused by displeasure 
or indifference, instead of its being more 
frequently the result of a pre occupation 
resembling their own. 

Nuna tried to talk to Mr. Pritchard, but 
the fear of having displeased Paul weighed 
down her spirits. 

Her husband noticed her silence. She 
was tired, he thought. 

“ Don’t you sit up, Nuna,’’ and he rose 
and lit her candle. “ Stephen and I shall 
be late, 1 dare say.” 

There was no help for it; she had to 
say good night, without even a word alone 
to her husband. 

“ I shall not go to bed,” she said de¬ 
cidedly, as soon as she had closed the 
double doors that shut off her room from 
the studio ; “ that hateful man can’t stay 
here all night.” 

And at the same moment Pritchard was 
saying to Paul, “ I say, old fellow, don't 


let Mrs. Whitmore sit up ; I’m not going 
to bed this hour or more : come across to 
my rooms, they are quite close, you know, 
we shall be snugger there.” 

Paul hesitated, but he was not going to 
be laughed at by Pritchard. 

“ I’ll follow you in a minute,” he said, 
and as soon as Mr. Pritchard had departed 
he went to find Nuna. 

“ I say, darling, go to bed, and go to 
sleep as fast as you can ; I’m going to 
smoke a pipe with Stephen, and he may 
keep me talking.” 

When she saw her husband, Nuna had 
only thought of asking him not to be 
angry with her; this announcement, add¬ 
ed to his frank, cheerful manner, changed 
her in an instant; the only excuse to be 
made for her is that she had been over¬ 
wrought by the separation from Paul and 
sorrow at her father’s marriage. 

“ O Paul,” she said reproachfully, 
“ going away again ! and I have not had 
you a minute to myself.” 

She had thrown her arms around him 
while she spoke, but he drew back. Men 
like Paul are not to be scolded into ten¬ 
derness. Nuna looked up, and saw the 
same expression that had troubled her on 
his first arrival. 

11 1 thought you were different to other 
women, Nuna—nobler and free from pet¬ 
tiness—but you are all alike; you all 
make this mistake of supposing that men 
like to be managed. There, don’t be 
silty." He leant down and kissed the face 
she had hidden in her hands. “ I am only 
joking ; there never was such a little darl¬ 
ing, was there ? Good night 1 ” He took 
her into his arms and whispered tender, 
loving nonsense. “ Get to sleep as fast 
as you can," he said, and he left the 
room. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 
rATIKNCE’s STORY. 

“ Gone away! ’’ and then Patience Cop- 
pock murmured to herself, “gone away 
without caring what became of me whether 
I lived or died." 

“ Yes, mademoiselle,” was the calm 
answer; anil Patience shrank from the 
quiet, observant eyes fixed on her altered 
face, and passed on up the stairs. 

“ Mademoiselle will find a letter from 
Madame on the table in the salon, and if 
she requires any attendance Alademoisclle 
will be kind enough to tell me now.” 
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This being a discreet hint that Made¬ 
moiselle Louise intended to take the rest 
of the evening for her own amusement, 
Patience said sullenly she would have 
coffee and something to eat with it, and 
then she went into the salon. 

I.ouise had opened the door for Miss 
Copjiock to pass in. She stood on the 
landing with a marked expression of dis¬ 
like on her placid face—placid all but the 
eyes, and these at times suggested that 
the placidity was a mask, and that Made¬ 
moiselle Louise had some qualities in 
common with a cat. 

“ It is inconceivable,” she said to her¬ 
self, “ that a beautiful young lady like 
Madame should carry about with her any¬ 
thing so ugly—so unattractive—Miss Cop- 
pock is like a gray shadow. She was 
always ugly, but she is horrible with those 
holes in her face. Ah, Madame was in 
the right to depart before her arrival. Ma 
foi, I wish she had died, it is embarrassing 
to serve such a person. She is not much 
more than a servant, and yet it is neces¬ 
sary to serve her —cola m'emUte! " Having 
softened her feelings by expressing them, 
Louise went to the kitchen to see after 
coffee. 

Patience looked round the charming 
little room. Traces of Patty’s presence 
lingered there still. A parasol lay on one 
of the couches, and exquisite flowers, 
faded now, had been placed in the differ¬ 
ent vases. 

Patience had travelled a long way. 
She was sick for want of food, faint too 
from weariness, for, in her anxiety to 
rejoin Patty, she had undertaken the jour¬ 
ney from llrussels to Paris before her 
strength was sufficiently restored; but 
before she thought of resting herself her 
eyes roamed hungrily about the room for 
Patty’s letter. There were so many little 
tables, and these were so covered with the 
exquisite little treasures Patty had lately 
collected, that Miss Coppock did not at 
once see the letter. She found it at last 
under a china dog, and she snatched at it 
so eagerly that the dog fell and was broken 
to fragments. 

lint Patience took no heed of the dog. 
She tore open the scented envelope, heed¬ 
less of the gold and silver crest it bore, 
and if she had heeded this it would not 
have prepared her for the news inside. 
Miss Coppock knew that Patty had talked 
of setting up a crest and a motto of her 


own. Poor Patience! she had looked 
red enough on her arrival, with that red¬ 
ness which small pox leaves as the brand 
of its recent presence ; but as she stood 
beside the little table she grew almost pur¬ 
ple while she read. 

“ Dear Miss Coitock,— You will see by 
my leaving this letter for you that I have 
thought of you in jour absence, lty the 
time you get it, I hope you will be quite well 
again, and that you lmve escaped being 
marked or disfigured. 1 hope the doctor and 
the nurse did their duty by you ; they ought 
to have, for I paid them well. 1 wonder 
what you will think of my news ? Perhaps 
1 ought to say I am sure you will be glad to 
learn that I am really settled for life. I 
married our friend Mr. Downes two hours ago 
at the Embassy. In fact, I write this while 
I am changing my dress, before we start on 
our marriage tour. No use in telling you 
where we arc going—and besides, the route 
is not made out. Madame de Mirancourt 
says if I do not leave off writing there will 
not be time to put on my bonnet and man¬ 
tle properly. It was very naughty of you to 
fall ill anti miss my wedding—my dress is 
charming, white satin and point d'Alcnqon 
—however, De Mirancourt has done her best 
to supply your place, poor old thing. She 
came to Brussels at once when I telegraphed 
for her. It was very awkward being left in 
that sudden way without a chaperon. I sup¬ 
pose you will remain in Paris until 1 write 
again ? I shall probably require you to go 
on to London before we return. You will 
hear from me in a fortnight. Enclosed you 
will find a cheque for your expenses. 

“ I am, dear Miss Coppock, 

“ Your sincere friend, 

“ Eleanora Martha Downes." 

Have you sometimes watched fireworks 
till the grand finale comes, and then tried 
to see at one glance the vivid tongues of 
many-colored llantes that dart skywards 
out of a glowing mass below ? You can¬ 
not distinguish one from another ; in the 
endeavor to see each distinctly, they 
become blended and confused. Anger, 
mortification, fear, sotrow, and worse feel¬ 
ings than those, lightened out successive¬ 
ly on the dull, red face, till it grew hide¬ 
ous with the storm, yet the feelings were 
so blended that it was difficult to mark 
them all. Patience threw down the letter 
and trampled it into the velvet carpet j 
she clenched her poor worn hands in impo¬ 
tent fury, and then she looked fiercely 
round the room with those sunken eyes, 
from which all beauty of color and light 
had departed, as if she hoped to find sotne- 
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thing which might help her to revenge her¬ 
self. 

Miss Coppock felt that she had been 
treated with the most selfish unkindncss ; 
but that was nothing compared to the 
baulking of her carefully laid plans, of her 
resolution that l’atty should not marry till 
she had got firmer hold of her, and still 
more her fixed determination that, come 
what might, Patty should not marry Mr. 
Downes. 

“ I knew she was selfish, but then it 
seemed natural her head should turn a bit, 
but I didn't think she was sly—I couldn't 
have thought it of her. If it had been 
anything but small.pox ; I could think she 
made me ill on purpose to get me out of 
the way. Why is she to have everything 
and me nothing? " 

She sank down in one of the luxurious 
chairs panting with exhaustion. Poor, 
worn creature 1 contrasting her lot with 
Patty’s, it seemed a hard one ; and yet 
at the outset Patience Coppock had start¬ 
ed along the road of life with fairer pros¬ 
pects than any that seemed likely to open 
to Patty Westropp. Patience had been 
very handsome, though she had lacked the 
natura} grace, the charm that doubled 
Patty's loveliness ; but Patience had not 
been born to hard work, she had been a 
farmer’s daughter with servants of her 
own, a horse at her disposal, and bonnets 
and gowns at will. At seventeen these 
fair prospects had been overcast: her 
father sank all his savings in a mine on the 
estate of his landlord ; the mine went to 
ruin, proprietor and tenant along with it, 
and at seventeen Patience found herself 
alone in the world, without anything that 
she could call her own except her wearing 
apparel and a trille of pocket-money. At 
this time of her life she was honest and 
independent, and she felt crushed with 
shame at learning the amount of her 
father's debts. His sudden death brought 
the knowledge without any warning. 

“ I will pay them off," the girl said to 
herself, with the daring hardihood of igno¬ 
rance ; she had not yet learned how hard 
an oyster the world proves to the unknown 
and the friendless. 

Her first experience was brief and bitter, 
and, like many another first experience, 
it dyed the years that followed with one 
ineffaceable hue. 

A rich lady in the neighborhood, the 
wife of the owner of a large estate called 


Hatchhurst, wanted some one rather bet¬ 
ter than a nursemaid to teach her children 
to read; they were babies still in the nur¬ 
sery. Spite of her resolve to clear her 
father’s name, the girl's pride rose : she 
would not accept the offered post unless 
she had a room allotted to herself; she 
refused to associate with the nurses. The 
lady demurred, and finally yielded, in her 
heart thinking all the better of Miss Clay¬ 
ton for her request, a’request which possi¬ 
bly produced the girl’s ruin. 

Patience went to Hatchhurst, and for a 
few weeks all went well with her ; her 
little charges were fairly tractable, and she 
did not see much of them ; their mother 
wished them to have some hours of play 
in the nursery. 

“This will give you plenty of spare 
time, Miss Clayton,” the condescending 
lady added ; “ time which you may devote 
to your own improvement.” 

When Patience was alone again, she 
looked at her handsome face in the glass, 
and told herself she needed no improve¬ 
ment. 

Her employers went away on a round 
of country visits ; they were to return in 
• three weeks to meet the heir of the prop¬ 
erty, the eldest son by a former marriage ; 
he would be independent of his father 
when he came of nge, his mother's large 
property coming direct to hint. 

He was just twenty, and was supposed 
to be spending the long vacation in Italy 
and Switzerland with a Cambridge tutor. 

Two days after his parents had set out 
’ on there visiting tour he returned home 
alone. There were no old servants at 
Hatchurst. Its new mistress was an im¬ 
perious dame, very jealous of anything 
that recalled her predecessor. Her first 
act had been the dismissal of the house¬ 
hold, most of which had known the young 
squire as a child. He did not care for his 
little brothers; he found no well-remcm- 
bered face to welcome him, but he soon 
discovered that his step-mother had pro¬ 
vided him with pleasant pastime in the 
nursery governess. 

He met Patience in the garden at first 
by chance, then, after a day or so, by ap¬ 
pointment. At home Patience had been 
allowed to associate freely with the young 
nien who came to see her father. Her 
mother had died years ago. She had been 
unused to restraint, and when the young 
master of Hatchhurst asked permission to 
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ccme and hear her sing in her little 
;t hootroom she admitted him gladly. 
Then came for Patience two short weeks 
of glowing happiness—happiness in which 
no dream of the future seemed too unreal, 
too bright, for fulfdmcnt. She loved for 
the first time, and she was beloved. The 
love was not equal. Patience had a heart, 
and she loved with all the strength of 
womanhood. In return, she got that sort 
of boyish worship which goes by the name 
of calf-love, and which is as easily extin¬ 
guished as any other newly-kindled fire. 
The young lovers were very happy and 
very innocent—neither of them looked 
forward—neither of them guessed that 
they were suspected and watched. 

It had oozed out through Mrs. Robins, 
the abigail, before she went away with her 
mistress, that Miss Clayton had insisted 
on having a separate sitting-room and a 
separate table from the nurses. Thence¬ 
forth her doom was sealed; she was an 
upstart, sure to go wrong. Mrs. Caxton, 
the head nurse, and her two handmaids, 
only waited their mistress’s return to re¬ 
port Miss Clayton’s “ disgraceful goings on 
with the young master." 

One evening the lovers were seated as 
usual in the schoolroom, the young squire’s' 
arm was round Patience’s slender waist, 
and she had hidden her blushing face on 
his shoulder while he repeated over and 
over again that, if she would only keep 
true to him, he would marry her as soon 
as he was of age. 

“ Only a year, my darling, no one can 
part us then; I—’’ 

Patience never heard the end; the 
door was Hung open, and she saw a con¬ 
fused crowd of angry and malicious faces. 

She had an uncertain remembrance of 
being taken to her bedroom by Mrs. Cax¬ 
ton, and of seeing her clothes and posses¬ 
sions packed ; but she did not complete¬ 
ly recover her senses till she found herself 
driving leisurely along the road in the 
grand carriage which had just brought 
home the mistress of Hatchhurst. Then 
Miss Clayton realized that she had been 
turned out of the house m disgrace. 

“ I am lost, ruined 1 oh, what will be¬ 
come of me ?” But as she drove on this 
panic of shame lessened; resentment 
came instead ; she had been cruelly, un¬ 
justly treated. , 

" I have done nothing wrong, nothing 
to justify this; I gave my love in return 


for his; there is no harm in that. Ah, I 
have only got to trust Maurice ; he will 
take care of me.” 

But meantime she would not be carried 
away tamely, and she put her head out of 
the window and asked the coachman where 
he was taking her. 

He named a town a few miles off, but 
he spoke so familiarly that Patience shrank 
back into the carriage in a fresh paroxysm 
of shame. 

The coachman set her down at a quiet 
little inn ; he went into the entrance-way 
with her and gave the landlady a note, and 
then he drove away. 

“ You’ll have a letter to-morrow, Miss,” 
he said, before he went. 

The letter came; it was written as to 
a stranger. It commented severely on 
the deceitful and disgraceful conduct of 
Miss Clayton, who had, the writer said, 
utterly destroyed her own reputation ; but 
it was added, that regard for a friendless 
orphan induced Mrs. Downes to try and 
save Miss Clayton from going further 
astray : enclosed was a note of introduc¬ 
tion to a reformatory for young women in 
the town to which Patience had been 
taken ; enclosed also was the amount due 
to her for salary. 

Patience tore the letter into fragments. 
She waited on in hopes of seeing her 
lover, but time passed and no letter came. 

She left the inn, and got herself a cheap 
lodging in another part of the town. A 
milliner’s apprentice lodged in the same 
house, and through this girl Patience found 
employment. At the milliner’s she work¬ 
ed at she heard her own story spoken or— 
she had taken the precaution to change 
her name—she heard, too, that her lover 
had gone abroad again. One day the 
mistress of Hatchhurst came to her em¬ 
ployer's, and before Patience had time to 
escape she was seen and recognized. 

The lady was too valuable a customer 
to offend, and Patience was again dismiss¬ 
ed without a character. 

She was discouraged, almost broken¬ 
hearted, but still faith in her lover’s con¬ 
stancy and her own independence sup¬ 
ported her. 

She went to London, and after some 
struggles which brought her face to face 
with want, she again got employment at a 
milliner’s. 

“ I have learned the trade,’.’ she said, 
“ and it is more amusing than teaching; 
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and besides, one can get work without a 
character at this time of year.” 

Hut there were among Patience’s fel¬ 
low-workers girls who had lost their repu¬ 
tation in a less innocent way than she had, 
and she found herself led into society full 
of danger to a young, handsome girl. 

One day she was summoned to attend 
one of the principals of the establish¬ 
ment in which she worked ; she was to 
carry a dress which had to be fitted. 

Just before they reached the house a 
gentleman and lady on horseback passed : 
the lady was young and beautiful, and 
seemed to be listening attentively to the 
gentleman riding beside her. Patience 
looked at the speaker’s face and recogniz¬ 
ed it at once. It was her lover ; and his 
eyes had never looked into hers as lovingly 
as they now strove to look into those of 
his companion. 

The girl’s spirit, chilled almost to death 
for an instant, rose to defend him. “ He 
thinks I have forgotten him,” she said, 
"and men must amuse themselves.’’ 

The couple dismounted at the doorsteps 
of the very mansion they were bound to, 
and as she and her employer waited while 
they passed in, Patience's heart winced at 
the tender care her lover showed towards 
his fair companion. 

She was left in the hall while a servant 
ushered her employer upstairs and took 
the box she had carried. 

It seemed to Patience that this was the 
crisis of all her long-cherished hopes; if 
she missed this chance of a recognition, 
she and her lover might never meet again. 
She had written several letters to him at 
Hatchhurst, but she felt sure they had not 
reached his hands; if she let him drift 
away from her into this great-wilderness 
of London, she gqvc him up of her own 
free-will. She sat still, calm outwardly, 
but so inwardly agitated that her heart¬ 
beats almost choked her. Some one was 
coming down the great staircase into the 
inner hall in which she sat, but there were 
tall footmen close by ; she cjuld not speak 
to Maurice before them, and a hot Hush 
spread over her forehead; she could not 
be seen by him, sitting there like a 
servant. 

In a moment she had glided into the 
outer-hall, a carriage was waiting, and the 
house-door stood open; she passed out. 

When Patience found herself alone that 
night in her miserable little lodging, she 


had that kind of tempest in her soul which 
seldom subsides without causing ship¬ 
wreck in such a one as the poor vain mil¬ 
liner’s girl. 

She had had one moment of exquisite 
joy when she found herself in the street 
beside her lover,-and then darkness had 
set in ; at first Maurice tried to avoid her, 
and when lie could not do this, he told 
her he thought she was ill-judged in seek¬ 
ing to renew acquaintance with him. He 
spoke kindly and gently; he told her he 
bitterly regretted his own folly, and also 
the hasty and unfeeling treatment she 
had experienced from Mrs. Downes. Pa¬ 
tience listened first in stupefied surprise ; 
then in a sort of sullen despair; then, 
when she thought he was leaving her, des¬ 
peration forced her into one last effort to 
regain his love. 

“ O Maurice,” she cried out passion¬ 
ately, “if you don't love me, I shall die I 
Why did you make me love you ? ” 

Maurice grew white with vexation: 
Patience’s words could almost have been 
heard on the opposite pavement, and he 
saw people coming towards them. 

He pulled out a card-case and held out 
his card to her. 

“ If I can be of any assistance to you,” 
he said in a hurried, vexed tone, “you 
can write to that address; but I must re¬ 
fuse to sec you again.” 

Patience found herself standing alone 
with the card in her hand. 

“ Here, young woman,” said one of the 
tall footmen, from the top of the steps ; 
“ your mistress is asking what’s become of 
you." 

“Write to him !. ask him for assist¬ 
ance 1 ” The unhappy girl felt as if no 
depth of misery could.wring such a mean¬ 
ness from her. All this went through her 
brain as she stood alone in.her miserable- 
little room. 

- In the midst of her frenzy of passion, 
and despair, came a tap at the door. One 
of her companions had come to visit her;. 
she had brought tickets for the theatre.. 
She was the worst among Patience’s fel. 
low-workers, and the girl had always re¬ 
fused to go about with her; but to-night. 
she welcomed any escape from herself. 
She went, and let her companion take 
her where she pleased. 

Then came those months in Patience’s 
life of which she had ever since been try¬ 
ing to hide the traces—a brief epoch of 
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sin and luxury. When this came to an 
end, she found herself placed in the busi¬ 
ness at Guildford as Miss Coppock, from 
London. 

She had never been taught thrift, and 
the chequered life she had led since her 
father’s death had not been likely to 
foster any regularity of mind or thought. 
And thus her life had grown into one con¬ 
tinual stream of embarrassment and sub¬ 
terfuge, backed by the gloomy, haunting 
mists of the past. Patience felt no power 
now to live down evil repute. Her inde¬ 
pendence had left her when she yielded 
up her innocence. The aim of her life 
was to hide away that which she had 
been, and to keep up the fiction of her 
new name. When she thought of Mau¬ 
rice, it was with bitter anger; his deser¬ 
tion had thrown her into the frenzy which 
had led to her ruin. And yet, when at 
last she saw him again—her Maurice— 
changed into a calm, self-possessed man 
of middle age, Patience’s heart grew 
strangely soft, and she felt as if she could 
lay down her life to serve him. 

Por, face to face with Maurice Downes, 
her shame seemed overwhelming ; and by 
that extraordinary process of reasoning, 
or morbidity, which only exists in unself¬ 
ish women, Patience shifted the blame of 
her fall wholly to herself. It seemed to 
her that her lover had not been as actu¬ 
ally faithless as she had—he was still un¬ 
married. He did not recognize her, but 
his presence crushed her with shame, and 
she longed to escape from the avenging 
memories it roused to torture her. 

And now, in this letter of Patty's, had 
come the climax of her misery. The 
man she still loved, with a strong un¬ 
dying love, had joined his life to Patty’s 
—to a girl who, as Patience knew too 
well, hail no love for him; who merely 
looked on him as something annexed to 
herself, a something necessary to the part 
she meant to play in the world, but a 
something for which Mr. Downes, person¬ 
ally, was not more desirable than any 
other landholder of equal position. 

The poor wretched sinner crouched 
lower and lower on the sofa, and again 
the heartbroken cry sounded— 

“ O God ! is she to have everything— 
everything?” 


CHAPTER xxxvi. 

CLOUDS. 

Meantime life in the old studio at St. 
John Street was not gliding on as smooth¬ 
ly as life is always supposed to glide at 
the end of three-volume novels, when a 
loving hero and heroine arc made one. 

Doctors, and those who are freely ad¬ 
mitted into domestic life, tell us that the 
first year of marriage is usually the 
most troubled. This may depend on the 
amount of intimacy which has previously 
existed between the newly-married pair, 
and also on the power possessed by the 
wife, not only of conforming herself to 
her husband's wishes, but of so project¬ 
ing herself into his character, that she 
knows, as if by instinct, how best to 
please him. 

In some women, love will do this; in 
others, where love is quieter, less intense, 
it may be the result of extreme unselfish¬ 
ness. 

It was especially sad for such a nature 
as Nuna’s that her marriage had been so 
hurried. 

Paul was not a man to be read by ordi¬ 
nary rules ; and, spite of her love, Nona's 
timidity and want of observation came in 
the way of the thorough confidence which 
a less shrinking woman would have at¬ 
tained to. 

When Paul went off into long hours of 
reverie, Nuna tried at first to rouse him, 
and then, getting short, indifferent an¬ 
swers, she grew to fancy she had vexed 
him. Sometimes she took courage and 
asked him what she had done, and then 
he answered playfully, and sunshine came 
again. With him, sitting near him, even 
through long hours of silence, she was 
happy, happy as a loving woman can be ; 
but in his frequent absences she torment¬ 
ed herself. He went .away to work, she 
knew that; but she was jealous of work, 
of anything that took him away. 

Did Paul love her ? Was she enough 
for his happiness ? 

“ Ah, if 1 were, he would be content to 
stay at home with me instead of going off 
alone with that hateful Mr. Pritchard." 

And at this time of his life, if Paul had 
been questioned, he would have said that 
it was only from habit that he spent so 
much time away from home—habit, and 
a certain undefined dread that haunts 
some men lest they should yield up liberty 
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of notion. He might, at the expense of 
some trouble, have done this work, the 
copy of a picture Pritchard had brought 
from Italy, at home; it was by his wish 
that they lived at the studio in St. John 
Street. Mr. lleaufort had said that it 
would be better for Nuna to have a small 
house near at hand, and thus be alto¬ 
gether freed from studio life and society ; 
but when Paul told Nuna this would in¬ 
volve separation except at meal-times, 
she was eager to live entirely in the quaint 
old house. 

“ I don't want a drawing-room or any 
conventional arrangement,” she had said; 
“ I only want to be always with you and 
to see you paint.” 

It was winter-time again. Nuna had 
stayed indoors all day shivering instead of 
bracing her nerves and her limbs by taking 
a walk. She was shy of going out alone. 
Paul often took her out “between the 
lights,” but to-day, directly after dinner, 
he had disappeared, and had not said 
where he was going. 

Nuna wrote occasionally to her father, 
but she never mentioned F.lizabcth’s name 
in her letters, so it was no wonder that 
Mr. Peaufort’s answers grew short and 
cold, and only came at long intervals. 

“If one could begin everything all over 
again,” thought Nuna—“I wish I had not 
been cross and stiff about the marriage. 
Now I suppose Klizabclh will never for¬ 
give me, and I can’t begin all at once to 
be different. With Paul too, if we had 
just one little quarrel—only one—and 
never any more after, it would be much 
better than all these private miseries of 
mine; we should get everything clear 
and straight for ever." 

Doubtful, Nuna; if strife gets let into 
Kden, there is no saying that he will ever 
entirely quit it. 

Paul came in presently. Coming in 
out of the brightly lit hall the room 
looked cheerless and darker than it really 
was. 

“Sitting in darkness, eh?—and, dar¬ 
ling, scarcely any fire — you careless 
monkey!” 

Patil spoke good-humoredly, and re¬ 
turned her kisses as>he spoke; but he felt 
that this was not quite the reception he 
ought to have had on a cold winter's 
night after a hard day’s work. He made 
no complaint, but instead of petting Nuna 
as much as she expected him to pet her, 


he stirred the fire vigorously, lit the gas, 
and then turned to go into his dressing- 
room to get his slippers. 

Hut Nuna was awake now and thorough¬ 
ly penitent. 

“ Oh, stay, please, don’t go yourself, 
darling—oh, anybody but me would have 
got them ready.” 

Put Paul put her back in her chair with 
a strong hand, and fetched the slippers 
himself. 

When he came back Nuna was crying. 

“Ah, Paul," she sobbed, “what a hor¬ 
rid, uncomfortable wife I am ; how sorry 
you must be you ever married . me !" 
And then she hid her face on his shoul¬ 
der. 

“ I don't know that you ought to be 
blamed,” said Paul. “ You might have 
thought I should go out again to Prit¬ 
chard's as usual, but I shan’t be doing that 
for some time to come. In fact, I believe 
you’ll have such a benefit of me, pet, that 
you'll wish Stephen back again—he’s going 
to Spain.” 

Nuna threw her arms round her hus¬ 
band and kissed him till he was fairly 
startled at her vehemence. 

“ Oh, I am so glad,” she murmured ; 
“ oh, so glad he's going.” 

“Poor Stephen I Why, Nuna, I’d no 
idea you were such a little hater.” 

“ I shouldn’t hate him if he were any¬ 
body else’s friend ; ’’ she felt ashamed of 
her words. 

“ Then you only hate him because he 
loves me, eh, Nuna ; is that it ? ” 

“ No, no ; I am not so wicked. I sup¬ 
pose I can’t bear you to love anybody but 
me.” 

Paul kept silence, he was thinking ; but 
as Nuna nestled closer to him she felt his 
chest heave as if the thoughts were taising 
some amount of tumult. 

“ Turn your face to the fire,” he said, 
presently. 

“ No, the light does not reach your 
eyes ; kneel down, facing me—so ; ” he 
looked searchingly into her deep, loving 
eyes. " Do you know what I am looking 
for, darling ? ” 

“ No; ” her voice trembled with a vague 
fear. 

“ I was looking to sec if I could find 
any jealousy in your eyes, Nuna. I al¬ 
ways say you are unlike other women; 
you have no petty, carping fancies; but 
you musn’t let jealousy get into a corner 
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of that tender heart of yours, or you’ll 
make us both miserable.” 

She took his hand between hers, kissed 
it, and then laid her face on it. 

11 Hut, l’aul, can one be jealous without 
knowing it ? If I were jealous in that way, 
you would not despise me for it, would 
you ? ’’ 

“ I don't know," Paul spoke gravely. 
“ I have always shrunk from jealousy ; my 
mother said no true woman could be jeal¬ 
ous.” Nuna shivered. “Come, little 
woman ”—Paul sinited at her—“ I want a 
a song." 

“ Yes, in a minute, darling ; only I must 
ask one more question.” This was the 
talk she wanted, and she was hungry to 
go on with it; she could not bear to leave 
ofT, just when a few moments more would 
lay all her haunting ghosts. 

“ Not half a syllable ;” he broke away 
from her and went up to the piano, which 
stood now opposite to the window, be¬ 
tween the dressing-room door and that 
leading to the staircase. “ Pve been work¬ 
ing-hard all day and Pm too tired to argue, 
I want nothing but rest. Pve no doubt 
you’ll sing me to sleep." 

She went at once and sang him one 
song after another. She had a sweet, 
rich voice, and it had been carefully 
trained—trained to that exquisite simpli¬ 
city which marks out the true musician 
from the pretender, if, indeed, simplicity 
is not always the badge of true merit. 

While Nuna was singing the servant 
came in with a note. 

Paid took it, but he did not open it; 
he was listening to Nuna. She was sing¬ 
ing the same ballad which had so charmed 


him the night he dined at the parsonage, 
the night which had revealed Nuna to him 
in a new character. Then there had been 
an intensity of feeling which had thrilled 
through him while he listened, but now it 
seemed to him there was a passionate 
significance in the mournful words as she 
breathed them. 

“Come here, darling." 

He took her in his arms and thanked 
her fondly for the pleasure she had given 
him. Nuna was too happy to speak, too 
happy for anything that might disturb this 
delight. She had Paul all to herself again, 
to worship and make an idol of to her 
heart’s content. 

It seemed to her as if the evening had 
flown when she found how late it 
was. 

As soon as she left the room Paul sat 
down to write letters, and in clearing the 
table to make room for this he came upon 
the note he had thrown aside and for¬ 
gotten. 

He opened it, read it, and then flung it 
into the grate, after noting down the 
address. 

It was merely a commission to paint a 
portrait, a lady's portrait, Mrs. Downes of 
Park Lane. 

“ Downes—never heard of her. There 
was a I.ady Downes, I remember—never 
mind, she is some swell or other, no 
doubt.” 

He went on with his work ; the only 
comment he made on the note was : 

“ I hope it is an old woman ; they sit 
the best; the young ones haven’t a notion 
of keeping still." 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LILIES OF FASHION. 

G OETHE told Eckermann that every witticism of his had cost 
him a purse of gold. Who can tell the price paid, by somebody 
else, for each appearance in public of a woman of fashion ? She toils 
not, neither does she spin; yet Solomon, in all his glory, could never 
have begun to be arrayed like her. She is a work of the rarest inge¬ 
nuity and the highest art. All kingdoms pay tribute to her: for her 
Flanders and India toil; France and Italy weave; England and Ire¬ 
land spin; Brazilian bondmen work out their wretched lives. Manu¬ 
factures. commerce, and finance, get half their impulse from her fas¬ 
tidious taste and insatiable need. She influences all markets, and is 
herself above quotation from the mysterious costliness of her making- 
up. Queen to the eye, she is the most subservient of subjects, and 
the most fawning of flatterers. 

Time was when women dressed for men, whom it much concerns 
that the custom should be revived. It is the sterner sex, the tyrants 
of the race, whom the feminine mind desires to please; and yet so far 
has it strayed from Nature that it seeks, strangely enough, to ensnare 
the manly heart by exciting the envy of the womanly eye. All men, 
who are not monsters or mathematicians, receive some pleasure from 
the adornment of their sisters, sweethearts, and wives. But they have 
not the Milanese insight and the Mantuan instinct to distinguish in 
Florinda’s toilet between the seeming and the actual. They do not 
know that her yellow lace, which in their innocence they believe 
sorely wants washing, is the genuine point de Venise, an heirloom, 
perhaps, of the Pisanis or Foscaris, originally bought with hundreds 
of golden ducats. When they see her neck eneireled by flashing 
gems, they are unable to determine whether Brazil or Bourguignon 
has produced such brilliants. They have no means of judging be¬ 
tween Genoa and Lyons velvets, between American and Antwerp 
silks, between Florentine mosaics and the basest imitations. Thus it 
happens that much of money’s purchase is either unappreciated or 
altogether lost. Florinda wastes her father’s substance in order to 
secure a husband, and only begets a rival’s hate. 

There is no limit in these days to the price of a woman’s apparel, 
and each year the price increases. Dressed in the height of fashion, 
she may be any thing than attractive; but her costliness is something 
to be wondered at. London and Paris, Amsterdam and Brussels, 
Mechlin and Naples, Canton and Samarcand, she bears about her in 
the finest of their fabrics. Though a failure cesthetically, she is a 
financial triumph. She represents a money-value not to be despised; 
is a walking advertisement of her nearest relative’s cash or credit. 
Albeit empty-headed and empty-hearted, she is redolent of dollars 
counted by the thousands. Between her French boots and her Paris 
hat, a snug independence has been swallowed up. Her Worth-made 
gown was not had for less than fifteen hundred dollars, and her 
camel’s-hair shawl was declared cheap at three thousand. The 
price of her Alenin collar would support a common family for a 
season, and on her arms she wears what to many would be a compe¬ 
tence. She is a breathing bank-account, a symbol of coupons cut off 
and cashed, an expression of large and regular dividends. She may 
not respond to the subtlest emotions ; she may be so deaf when char¬ 
ity calls, that no moral aurist can cure her; but, as the sign of a cer¬ 
tain number of dollars and cents, Fifth Avenue must respect her, and 
Broadway solicit her custom. 

The difference between man’s and woman’s dress is remarkable. 
He has so little to choose from, and such slender resources of attire at 
best, that his greatest bravery of adornment is dull and monotonous. 
The veriest dandy of the Boulevards, Oxford Street, or Broadway, can 
spend but a small part of an ordinary income on the most ingenious 
tailor. If he wish to show his contempt for filthy lucre, he must be 
both fast and foolish; must have periodic headaches and remorse, to 
convince his companions that he has a soul above sordidness and 
sobriety. When he wearies of his club, his horses, his flirtations, and 
dissipations; when he finds every tiling a “ deuced bore,” he searches 
for a new sensation in marriage, and finds it, not in the unwavering 


love of a fresh heart, but in the astonishing length of his wife’s per¬ 
petual bills. His desire to kill time is succeeded by his desire to kill 
milliners and mantua-makers; and he learns, to his troubled amaze¬ 
ment, that not time but woman is money. He wedded that he might 
have something to live for, and he has it. He lives to furnish the 
means for his spouse’s extravagance. He has improved his condi¬ 
tion. He can no longer regard life as empty, for he is bored in a new way. 

We all remember the words the Duke Avanza spoke to Juliana: 

“ She is best dressed who, in her husband’s eyes, looks lovely—the 
fairest mirror that a virtuous wife can see her beauty in.” That kind 
of talk sounds very well on the stage; but it won’t do to carry into 
actual domestic life. The duke was not of this generation: in short, 
he was an old fogy, and, if the whole truth must be told, neither 
gallant nor gentlemanly. We have always supposed that, in the sixth 
aet, Juliana revenged herself, and, certainly, she was not without rea¬ 
son for revenge. Still, the duke’s sentiment was a good one; and if 
all the wives of to-day would confine their passion for clothes to the 
limit of marital approval, they would look fully as well, and wedlock 
would move easier than now. If they would only forget their dear 
feminine friends who make critical calls in the name of affection, and 
who delay their departure that they may lose nothing of whatever is 
to be seen; if they would study fitness and simplicity instead of show 
and prodigality, they would be better wives and truer women. Apart 
from the reckless waste which the slavish following of fashion causes, 
it is a mental hurt and a spiritual mischief to surrender all the uses 
of life to thoughts and plans and purchases of clothes. The creature 
of mode and society may not believe it; but there are higher things 
in the world thau the patterns of gowns or the fineness of lace. 

Grave questions of a social or a moral kind are bound up in the 
subject of over-dressing. Unimportant as the needless outlay of 
money seems, much goes with it that is of deeper import. That 
society cannot be good, nor that life wdiolesome, in which expendi¬ 
ture is always disproportioned to income, in which woman serves but 
as a form for the display of the latest styles. Let her go clad in 
choice and graceful raiment—it is well and becoming she should do 
so; but let her give to her mind and heart something of the same 
attention she bestows on her attire. Nature teaches us the value of 
externals by giving to the birds of gayest plumage the poorest song. 
And the best society holds that blind worship of the outward dwarfs 
the inner spirit of beauty. 

Loveliness is not bom of silks and laces, of fashions and orna¬ 
ments ; and they who value such have no voice in the judgments that 
are honored and influential. The curse of clothes, so far as women 
are concerned, is upon us in its might, and, until women learn to 
exorcise it by moderation, they should not complain of satire and sar¬ 
casm at their expense. Nature and reason are wiser than the mil¬ 
liner and mantua-raaker; and even women who have no higher ambi¬ 
tion than conquest, should remember that the miraculous preserver of 
Diane de Poictier’s charms beyond her sixtieth year was only water 
nurc as it fell from heaven. 

Junius Henri Browne. 
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THE PILLOW-LACE MAKER. 


THE LACEMAKER AT WORK. 

T HE sight of hand-made lace is apt to 
excite the same sort of feelings in the 
minds of a reflective person as those which 
were expressed by Goldsmith when he 
wrote — 

** Here the pale artist plies the sickly trade, 

While there the courtier glitters in brocade. 5 ’ 

We cannot avoid a pain fill remembrance of 
the enormoU3 diversity of condition that 
- generally exists between the wearer and the 


worker. The wearer of such delicate arid 
expensive fabrics is generally endowed with 
a superfluity of this world’s goods, while the 
worker is for the most part a poor toiling 
creature, whose constant and continuous la¬ 
bor barely yields a subsistence. Some day 
we shall, perhaps, learn how to correct the 
glaring inequalities of conditions now ex¬ 
isting meanwhile let us glance fora moment 
at the lace-manufacture. Until about three 
centuries ago lace was made by the needle 
on a piece of fine-woven material, the 


threads of which were drawn aside to form 
holes or meshes, held in position by a few 
stitches. In 1861 Barbara Uttmann, of 
Annaberg, devised a method of twisting 
threads round pins so as to form a knotted 
or netted fabric; this was the real origin of 
pillow-lace, the making of which gradually 
extended to various European countries. 
The implements used by hand-lace ^makers 
are few in number, and inartificial in char¬ 
acter. They consist of a pillow or cushion, 
a series of bobbins or small cylindrical pieces 


of wood, round which the thread or silk 
employed is wound, and pins which are 
stuck into the cushion, and around which 
the threads are twisted. The pattern of 
the lace is determined by the disposition of 
the pin?, and this is regulated by ^holes 
pierced in a piece of parchment which is 
laid upon the cushion. The process oflacc- 
making is accomplished by the twisting to¬ 
gether of the threads upon the bobbins, and 
their being woven among and around the 
pins. The finest pillow-lace is made on the 
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Continent. The names of Brussels, "Mechlin, 
Valenciennes, and Alen^on at once call to 
mind the chief seats of the manufacture. 
In France alone, before the outbreak of the 
vrar, more than 200,000 women were en¬ 
gaged in pillow-lace making, and their aver¬ 
age earnings were about a penny an hour. 
A good deal of lace is also made in the Erze- 
berg, a mountainous district of Saxony, bor¬ 
dering on Austria. These people form a sort 
of race apart, the men do the cooking and 
washing, and attend to the gardens, while 
the women and children made the lace. By 
working from morning till night, thev can 
earn about sixpence a day; they live cfaefly 
on potatoes and salt, but they are described 
as a cleanly, cheerful, and contented people. 
In England lace-makers abound chiefly in 
Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, the part of 
Devonshire around Honiton, and near 
Cuegeshall in Essex. A flourishing man¬ 
ufacture has also sprung up during the last 
forty years in Limerick. Concerning ma¬ 
chine-made-lace we will not speak here. 
The quantity annually produced is prodi¬ 
gious, and the head-quarters of the trade still 
centre at Nottingham. 

Some years ago an officer of Engineers at 
Munich contrived an ingenious plan for 
making lace without either human labor or 
machinery. Having made a paste of the 
plant on which a certain species of caterpil¬ 
lar is accustomed to feed, he spread it thinly 
over a stone of the required size. He then, 
with a camel’s-hair, pencil dipped in oil, 
drew the pattern which he wished left open. 
The stone was then fixed in a sloping posi¬ 
tion. and a number of caterpillars placed at: 
the bottom. They ate and spun their way 
up to the top, careful b* avoiding every place 
touched by the oil. The laee thus made is 
extremely light, a piece measuring 26 % inches 
by 17 inches, weighing only 1*51 grains. 
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